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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of: 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world inform- 
ation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 


The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 76 Conventions and 78 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, women’s work, the protection of children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price: $5; 15s.) 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards te their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.0. committees. 


The Philadelphia Conference in 1944 adopted a Declaration, affirming the 
primacy of the social objective in national and international policy. In 1945 
the Paris Conference adopted an instrument for?thefamendment of the Consti- 
tution of the Organisation. 
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The Third Conference of American 
States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation 


Mexico City, April 1946 


The Mexico Conference of American States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation marked the resumption of the practice 
of holding regional labour conferences of the American countries, the 
utility of which had been demonstrated at Santiago de Chile in 1936 
and at Havana in 1939.1 The interest aroused by this Conference in 
all the American countries shows how far the initiative taken by the 
Governing Body ten years ago in convening regional Conferences has 
been justified by events, and may be.expected to lead to increasingly 
fruitful results. The progress which has been made since 1936 may be 
judged from the far-reaching nature of the reports which served as a 
basis for discussion at the Mexico Conference, the number and im- 
portance of the delegations which took part, thelength and high standard 
of the discussions, and the quality of the resolutions adopted. 


At its 95th Session, held at Quebec in June 1945, the Governing 

Body of the International Labour Office accepted with appre- 
ciation an invitation tendered to it by the Mexican Government 
to hold the Third Conference of American States Members of the 
International Labour Organisation in Mexico City. The invita- 
tion was a renewal of one which the Mexican Government had first 
made at Havana in September 1939 on the occasion of the Second 
American Labour Conference. 

The sequence of these regional conferences had been interrupted 
by the war, but when the 26th Session of the International Labour 
Conference met in Philadelphia in 1944, a number of speakers from 
American countries expressed their interest in the suggestion that 





1 For an account of the Santiago and Havana Conferences, see International 
Labour Review, Vol. XX XIII, Nos. 4 and 5, Apr. and May 1936, pp. 479-498 and 
646-684: ‘“‘The Labour Conference of the American States which are Members 
of the International Labour Organisation, Santiago de Chile, 2-14 January 1936’; 
Vol. XLI, No. 3, Mar. 1940, pp. 225-268: “‘The Second Labour Conference of 
American States Members of the International Labour Organisation”’. 
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the series should be resumed. In response, the Acting Director of 
the International Labour Office foreshadowed the holding of the 
Third Conference as soon as resources and transport facilities would 
permit. Consequently, when the renewed invitation from the 
Mexican Government was received, the Governing Body decided 
that the Conference should be held in the spring of 1945, and fixed 
on an agenda consisting of the following four items: 


(1) Report of the Acting Director, dealing with the social and 
economic problems of American countries, in particular, industriali- 
sation, immigration, the relation between wages and prices, and the 
conditions of life of the indigenous population of American countries; 

(2) Vocational training; 

(3) Labour inspection; 

(4) Industrial relations. 


In accordance with a decision of the Governing Body taken at 
its 97th Session (Paris, November 1945), the Mexico Conference 
opened on 1 April 1946. It ended on 16 April. 

The Conference met in the Alameda Hotel, which the Mexican 
Government had been good enough to place at its disposal. With 
the kind co-operation of the various Mexican Government depart- 
ments, and especially of the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare, 


the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and the Ministry for Communi- 
cations, the work of the Conference proceeded in a most favourable 
atmosphere. It should be observed that, even before the Conference 
opened, the Mexican Government placed at the disposal of the Office 
the financial contribution towards the Conference expenses which 
it had so generously offered to make. 

The President of the United States of Mexico, Divisional 
General Manuel Avila Camacho, was kind enough to attend the 
opening sitting and to deliver an important address to the Confer- 
ence in which he emphasised the interest to all American countries 
of this first regional labour conference held since the cessation of 
hostilities. 


COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 


Almost every American State was represented at the Conference. 
Among the States Members of the Organisation, only the Republic 
of Haiti, while expressing its keen interest in the work of the Con- 
ference, had announced with regret that, owing to the present 
circumstances in that country, it could not take an active part in 
the work of the Organisation until the crisis had been eased by the 
general election due to be held in the near future. Brazil had stated 
its intention of participating in the Conference, but, owing to minis- 
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terial changes, the Brazilian delegation could not be appointed in 
time to attend. 

The following sixteen American States Members of the Organisa- 
tion were represented at the Conference, twelve of them by complete 
delegations: United Statesof America, Argentine Republic, Bolivia, 
Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, Panama, Peru, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela. 

Moreover, the four American States which are not at present 
- Members of the Organisation, but which had been invited to send 
observers, responded to the invitation. These States are Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, and Salvador. The Conference passed a 
unanimous resolution expressing its sincere hope that these four 
States would very shortly resume active participation in the work 
of the Organisation; there is reason to suppose that their participa- 
tion in the Mexico Conference indicates an interest which may soon 
take a more positive form. 

Of the inter-American organisations which had been invited 
to send observers to the Mexico Conference, two, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Institute for the Protection of Childhood and the Inter-Amier- 
ican Indian Institute, were each represented by two observers. 

The special delegation of the Governing Body to the Mexico 
Conference was composed as follows: 

Government group: Mr. Myrddin Evans (United Kingdom), 
Chairman of the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office; Mr. Luis Alvarado (Peru); 

Employers’ group: Mr. J. D. Zellerbach (United States), Vice- 
Chairman of the Governing Body; Mr. Yllanes Ramos (Mexico); 

Workers’ group: Mr. Robert Watt (United States); Mr. Gunnar 
Andersson (Sweden). 


Mr. Andersson unfortunately was prevented by transport 
difficulties from arriving in Mexico in time to participate in the 
Conference. 

Altogether, 162 accredited representatives attended the Con- 
ference, including 65 delegates, 11 observers, 84 advisers, and two 
delegation secretaries. It is noteworthy that four Ministers of 
Labour at present in office were among the delegates. 


ORGANISATION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference was opened by Mr. Myrddin Evans, Chairman 
of the Governing Body. It appointed as its President Mr. Francisco 
Trujillo Gurria, Minister of Labour and Social Welfare of Mexico, 
who had led his country’s delegations to the Philadelphia and Paris 
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Sessions of the International Labour Conference and had been 
elected Government Vice-President at the latter Session. 

The following were appointed as Vice-Presidents: for the Gov- 
ernment group: Mr. Ismael Bielich Flérez, Minister of Justice and 
Labour of Peru; for the employers’ group: Mr. James David 
Zellerbach (United States); and for the workers’ group: Mr. Blanco 
Alvarez (Cuba). 

The Conference held eighteen plenary sittings. A general 
discussion was held on the Director’s Report, the first item on its 
agenda, in which thirty-seven speakers took part. 

In addition to appointing committees on the three technical 
items on the agenda, the Conference set up a Selection Committee, 
which elected as its chairman and reporter Mr. Addn Arriaga 
Andrade, Minister of Labour and Social Welfare of Colombia, and 
as vice-chairmen Colonel Pedro A. Chapa, Mexican employers’ 
delegate, and Mr. Rodolfo Guzman, Costa Rican workers’ delegate; 
and a Resolutions Committee, with Mr. Alejandro C. Drouet, 
Minister of Social Welfare and Labour of Ecuador, as chairman and 
reporter, and Mr.: Francisco Fernandez Pla, Cuban employers’ 
delegate, and Mr. Arturo Velasquez, Chilean workers’ delegate as 
vice-chairmen. 

The Resolutions Committee, which examined resolutions not 
related to any of the items on the agenda, appointed three sub- 
committees to examine and arrange the resolutions arising out of 
the discussion on the various parts of the Director’s Report. 

In addition to the reports of the Selection Committee concern- 
ing the organisation of the Conference, the Conference had before 
it reports of the three technical committees relating to vocational 
training, labour inspection, and industrial relations. These reports 
contained the text of resolutions submitted for the approval of the 
Conference. The Resolutions Committee placed before the Con- 
ference four reports concerning, on the one hand, resolutions not 
relating to items on the agenda and, on the other, resolutions arising 
out of the discussion on the Director’s Report which were examined 
in the first place by the three subcommittees. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


This question attracted a good deal of attention in view of its 
bearing on the economic development of the Latin American coun- 
tries. The general Conference of the I.L.O. had already in 1939 
adopted two Recommendations, concerning vocational training 
and apprenticeship respectively, and the object of the discussions 
at Mexico was to consider certain problems of special importance 
to the American countries. As the Conference itself pointed out 
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in its resolution on this subject, industrialisation programmes 
require an adequate supply of skilled labour, and this supply will 
be forthcoming only if facilities are provided for systematic voca- 
tional guidance and training of workers in the countries concerned. 

The Conference referred the question to a committee consis- 
ting of nine Government members, six employers’ members, and 
six workers’ members, which appointed as its officers Mr. R. 
Riguera, Argentine Government delegate, chairman; Mr. C. R. 
Dooley, United States employers’ adviser, and Mr. Calderén 
Jimenez, Dominican Republic workers’ deiegate, vice-chairmen; 
and Mr. Paul Goulet, Canadian Government adviser, reporter. 
The committee took as the basis of its discussion the list of points 
submitted by the Office! and proposed resolutions which were sub- 
sequently adopted unanimously by the Conference. In its report 
to the Conference, the committee noted that it had accomplished 
its heavy task thaaks above all to the work of the chairman and 
to the very close co-operation of the three groups in the com- 
mittee. 

The main resolution on this subject adopted by the Conference 
deals with organisation, vocational guidance, pre-vocational train- 
ing, vocational training in specialised schools, apprenticeship, in- 
plant training, part-time supplementary training, agricultural 
training, training and retraining of adult workers, special problems 
of training, and methods of regional co-operation. 

On the first of these points, the Conference recommended the 
development of vocational training on the basis of a comprehensive 
national plan, integrated with industrial and agricultural policy. 
Administrative responsibilities should be defined, and measures 
should be adopted to ensure the systematic co-ordination of voca- 
tional training activities and of the work of the authorities con- 
cerned with their development, at the national, regional, and local 
levels. 

Vocational training depends for its success on satisfactory 
vocational guidance measures, but it was impossible for the Con- 
ference to discuss this important question in detail. It could only 
urge that vocational guidance should be linked with all forms of 
vocational training, and that the choice of training should be re- 
lated to prospective employment opportunities. Vocational guidance 
tests should be provided free of charge, and measures should be 
adopted to train qualified guidance staff and to select such staff if 
already available. 





1Cf. Third Conference of American States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation, Mexico City, April 1946, Report II: Vocational Training 
(1.L.0., Montreal, 1946). 
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Trainees will profit all the more from their training if they have 
some technical notions before they start regular training. The 
Conference therefore proposed that there should be a vocational 
bias in the last years of primary and secondary education. 

Training may take place in specialised schools or in the factories. 
The Conference thought there should be at least one industrial 
training school in each region, and that this basic network of schools 
should be supplemented as rapidly as possible by more specialised 
facilities for training for particular industries and occupations. 
Moreover, in order to improve the standard of training in commer- 
cial schools, there should be adequate official supervision, and spe- 
cial efforts should be made to relate the training provided more 
closely to the requirements of the national economy. 

A staff of instructors and teachers should be trained for the 
vocational schools, and for this purpose a special instructors’ training 
centre or institute should be set up. To facilitate the recruitment of 
instructors, their status and conditions of employment should be 
improved. 

Various measures were suggested to facilitate access to voca- 
tional schools, such as free attendance, free provision of work 
clothes, etc., free or low-cost midday meals, free health care, and 
soon. Representatives of employers, trade unions, and associations 
of graduates and alumni should be included in the administrative 
machinery of individual schools. Industrial research and experi- 
mentation should be encouraged in the schools. The training in 
vocational schools and in technical institutes of various kinds should 
be iaterrelated so that the available facilities make up a co-ordi- 
nated network. 

Instead of attending full-time vocational schools, young persons 
entering industry may become apprentices. On this subject the 
Conference recommended the establishment of committees com- 
posed of equal numbers of employers’ and workers’ representatives 
and the different Government departments most closely concerned. 
A specialised Government service should be organised with a field 
staff of experts. Full employer and trade union representation 
should be ensured throughout each apprenticeship programme. 
Uniform basic minimum standards should be formulated for appren- 
ticeship contracts. Measures should be adopted to investigate in 
which trades apprenticeship programmes should be established 
and, generally speaking, to widen the use of apprenticeship facilities. 
For each foreign technician employed in industry, preference should 
be given to the engagement of at least one native or naturalised 
apprentice qualified to receive technical or individual training. 

Apprenticeship programmes need to be supplemented by general 
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in-plant training programmes so that each new worker may secure 
essential training and may obtain an understanding of operations 
in the undertaking as a whole; and also by a system of learnership 
organised on the same basic principles as apprenticeship but of 
shorter duration. These forms of training should include provision 
for upgrading and promotion training. Governments should make 
efforts to encourage the organisation of in-plant training schemes 
and to provide technical assistance for this purpose. 

Provision should be made to supplement training in the factory, 
whatever form it may take, by part-time training in vocational 
schools under public auspices, in co-operation with employers’ 
and workers’ organisations. All young workers under eighteen 
years of age should be encouraged to attend. Their employers 
should be required to give them free time during working hours, 
and without reduction of wages, in which to take the courses, and 
to increase the wages of young workers who make particularly 
meritorious efforts and who prove by their records that they have 
increased their capacity by their supplementary training. 

It is sometimes forgotten that vocational training is quite as 
necessary for agriculture as for industry. Since most of the American 
countries are mainly agricultural in character, the resolution re- 
commends an increase in the number of specialised agricultural 
schools at the secondary school level and the adoption of measures 
to ensure that young people in all rural areas have access to such 
schools. There should also be constant improvement in higher 
technical training for experts and instructors by granting scholar- 
ships to qualified pupils from the agricultural schools. In addition, 
it would be advisable to establish a service of travelling agricul- 
tural experts and instructors to spread a knowledge of modern 
methods of agriculture and develop the necessary training pro- 
grammes. Programmes should be formulated and carried out in 
co-operation with agricultural undertakings and workers. 

The resolution up to this point is concerned entirely with the 
training of new entrants to industry, agriculture, and commerce. 
The Conference, however, wished also to say something about the 
training and retraining of adults and urged that special provision 
for such training should be included in all vocational training pro- 
grammes. The training facilities should be adapted to the use of 
adult workers, and the expansion and use of these facilities should 
be encouraged by public subsidies and by allowances to adults in 
full-time training, and by enlisting the support of employers and 
trade unions. 

A number of special problems arise in connection with training, 
among them that of equality of treatment for women, and in this 
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connection the Conference recommended the adoption of measures 
to assure women complete access to all forms of training. Other 
special questions with which the resolution deals are those concern- 
ing disabled persons, special indigenous groups, handicapped child- 
ren, and homeless children. 

An important section of the resolution relates to methods of 
regional co-operation. It recommends the regular interchange of 
information among Governments and employers’ and workers’ 
organisations, and the conclusion of arrangements to make available 
the machinery and other supplies needed for increasing the number 
and activities of vocational schools and workshops. It also recom- 
mends the organisation of co-operative training facilities among 
groups of American countries and, for this purpose, the setting up 
of a body to promote and co-ordinate courses to be held successively 
in the different countries. On this last point, a separate resolution 
of a more detailed character was adopted. It was also considered that 
arrangements should be made for an interchange of apprentices 
and other persons undergoing extended training. In conclusion, the 
Conference invited the Governing Body to create a subcommittee 
of its Employment Committee, consisting of the American members, 
to intensify inter-American co-operation on vocational training and 
to co-ordinate the activities of the American countries in this 
field. 


LABOUR INSPECTION 


The fact that labour inspection was placed on the agenda of the 
Third Conference of the American States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation bears witness to the interest both 
of the Organisation and of the American States in the question. 

It may be recalled that the Governing Body at its 86th Session 
(February 1939) placed the question of labour inspection on the 
agenda of the 1940 Session of the Conference with a view to the 
adoption of a Convention embodying the principles for the orga- 
nisation and effective functioning of labour inspection systems. A 
Preparatory Technical Conference was convened in Geneva later 
in 1939. The outbreak of the war prevented the holding of the 1940 
Conference, at which a useful Convention would doubtless have 
been drafted. The Conference in Mexico, therefore, afforded the 
first opportunity since 1939 for international consideration of the 
question. The Governmeat members of the committee set up at 
the Mexico Conference to consider the question comprised high 
officials responsible for the direction of labour inspection services 
from American countries. Thus in a very real sense the meetings 
of the committee can be regarded as another in the series of regional 
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meetings of inspection officials, two of which had been convened 
by the Office, at The Hague (October 1935) and Vienna (May 
1937). 

This committee consisted of twelve Government members, six 
employers’ members, and six workers’ members. Its officers were: 
Mr. Zimmer, United States Government delegate, chairman; Mr. 
Quintero Muro, Venezuelan employers’ delegate, and Mr. Negreiros 
Vega, Peruvian workers’ adviser, vice-chairmen; and Mr. Bejarano 
Rivera, Costa Rican Government delegate, reporter. It had before 
it a report on labour inspection prepared by the Office', according 
to which the most authoritative exposition of the principles and 
methods to be followed in setting up a sound system of labour 
inspection is contained in the Recommendation on the subject 
adopted by the 5th Session of the Conference in 1923. With the 
object of providing a basis for fruitful discussion, the report con- 
centrated attention on points in respect of which many or all of 
the American inspection services encounter difficulties and ob- 
stacles. These points included the nature and scope of the inspector’s 
duties; problems of administrative organisation; the recruiting, 
training, status and remuneration of inspectors; co-operation of 
employers and workers with inspectors, and frequency and thorough- 
ness of inspection visits. The Office’s analysis was drafted with 
the special problems that confront many American countries con- 
stantly in mind, and with the aim of helping those responsible for 
the direction of labour inspection services to find ways to surmount 
the obstacles that face them. 

The members of the Committee from all three groups fell in 
readily with the Office’s purposes. Their discussions of their re- 
spective problems were carried on in a spirit of frankness and can- 
dour. That feature of the discussions is well illustrated in the re- 
solution concerning labour inspection which was unanimously 
approved by the committee and adopted by the Conference, as in 
the following paragraphs, which form part of the preamble: 


Whereas universal experience has shown that enforcement [of labour laws] 
can be ensured only through the agency of a system of labour inspection possessing 
ample authority, suitably directed and adequately staffed with competent per- 
sons, who visit workplaces at sufficiently frequent intervals to ensure that the 
provisions of the labour legislation in force are properly understood by the em- 
ployers and workpeople concerned, and are in fact being effectively applied; 

Whereas a review of existing labour inspection conditions in the American 
countries reveals that employers and workers are frequently justified in complain- 





1 Third Conference of American States Members of the International Labour 
Organisation,. Mexico City, April 1946, Report II: Labour Inspection (1.L.O., 
Montreal, 1946). 
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ing of the incompetence and inexpertness of labour inspectors, and that the en- 
forcement of labour legislation frequently lags far behind the enactment of such 
legislation ... 


Attesting the care with which the 1923 Recommendat.on was 
drawn up, the resolution reaffirms many of the principles embodied 
in the earlier document. But it also recognises the special problems 
which exist in many of the American countries. For instance, 
Article 3 meets the point made in the Office report that in many 
cases inspectors are assigned a multiplicity of tasks which interfere 
with the performance of their actual inspection duties, and recom- 
mends that any accessory tasks which may be entrusted to them 
should not be of such a nature or extent as to interfere with the 
efficient carrying out of their due quota of inspection visits. Again, 
repeated reference was made throughout the committee’s dis- 
cussions to the inadequacy of the funds provided for the suitable 
staffing and efficient functioning of inspection services. This gave 
rise to the adoption of Article 10, which, while stressing that finan- 
ces must be derived exclusively from public funds, recommends that 
measures should be undertaken to enlarge the interest and enlist 
the increased support of employers and workers for the provision 
of sufficient funds to ensure the attainment of the objectives desired. 
It is suggested that these measures might include dissemination 
of more general public information concerning working conditions 
encountered by inspectors, and remedial measures taken or needed; 
and the demonstration by inspection officials to the public of the 
effectiveness of their services. And again, in recognition of the 
problems encountered in attracting and retaining suitable person- 
nel, the committee approved the text of Article 15, which recom- 
mends the adoption of certain principles ‘‘in order to ensure the 
competence and independence of the members of the labour in- 
spection staff’. These include the selection of candidates for posts 
on the basis of personal competence alone, the assurance of perma- 
nent careers and retirement pensions, and salaries high enough 
to attract suitable candidates. 

The Conference also adopted a separate resolution submitted 
to it by the Committee on Labour Inspection, which recommends 
that Governments should consider the extension of their labour 
inspection systems to cover agricultural and stock-raising acti- 
vities. 

It was felt on all sides that the decisions of the Conference con- 
cerning labour inspection would be given useful effect in the Ameri- 
can States Members. It can also be foreseen that they will be taken 
into account by the Organisation when it resumes consideration 
of the question. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


{t will be recalled \hat the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation affirms the principle of freedom of association, 
and that the Declaration of Philadelphia proclaimed anew that 
freedom of association is essential to sustained progress and also 
stressed the need for the effective recognition of the right of collective 
bargaining. Moreover, the American regional Conferences at 
Santiago and Havana had called the attention of the International 
Labour Organisation to the necessity of ensuring the application 
of the principle of freedom of association. 

The Mexico Conference was called upon to deal with industrial 
relations in a more detailed manner. The report prepared by the 
Office consisted of two parts, one containing the usual analysis of 
the law and practice in the States concerned with regard to industrial 
relations, and the other containing suggestions for discussion by 
the Conference, including seven draft resolutions concerning free- 
dom of association, the protection of the right to organise and to 
bargain collectively, voluntary conciliation and arbitration, com- 
pulsory conciliation and arbitration, the legal recognition of collec- 
tive agreements, the extension of collective agreements, and their 
enforcement. 

The Conference appointed a committee composed of fifteen 
Government members, ten employers’ members, and ten workers’ 
members, to consider the question of industrial relations. This 
committee elected Mr. Orlando Puente, Cuban Government 
delegate, as chairman; Mr. Max Camiro, Mexican employers’ 
adviser, and Mr. Michael Ross, United States workers’ adviser, as 
vice-chairmen; and Mr. Mario de la Cueva, Mexican Government 
adviser, as reporter. 

As a basis of discussion, it took the report and draft resolutions 
submitted by the International Labour Office. 

At the beginning of the discussion on freedom of association, 
the committee considered a proposal of the Mexican Government 
member which aimed at incorporating the principle of freedom of 
association in the Constitutions of the American States in order to 
surround it with the necessary guarantees and to give it its proper 
place among the rights of man. This Mexican proposal was appro- 
ved unanimously by the committee in the form of a resolution which 
stipulates that the American States should guarantee freedom of 
association in their Constitutions. 

The Office draft concerning freedom of association also aimed at 
giving practical effect to this principle. The committee agreed 
that all persons, without distinction of occupation, sex, colour, 
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race, creed or nationality, should be entitled to form organisations 
of their own choosing without previous authorisation. It also deci- 
ded that freedom of association and organisation should extend 
to all workers, whether employed by private individuals or by the 
State. Organisations of employers and workers should not be 
subject to dissolution by administrative orders, and trade unions 
should be entitled to the full protection of the appropriate procedure 
in those countries where forced dissolution may be imposed by way 
of penalty for certain acts deemed illegal. This draft resolution, 
as adopted, also includes subsidiary provisions concerning the con- 
stitution of federations and confederations of trade organisations. 

The draft resolution concerning protection of the right to or- 
ganise and to bargain collectively was also adopted by the com- 
mittee after making certain changes. Thus the first two paragraphs, 
which would prohibit the employer from taking certain discrimina- 
tory measures against the exercise of the individual worker’s right 
to organise, were approved. The committee rejected, however, the 
draft provisions which would prohibit trade unions and their agents 
from resorting to coercion or intimidation to compel non-organised 
workers or workers who are members of another organisation to join 
a certain trade union or participate in a certain trade union activity. 
The argument invoked in favour of the deletion of these provisions 
was that matters of coercion or intimidation are usually dealt 
with in the penal codes of the different countries and need not be 
included among provisions concerning industrial relations. 

A provision to the effect that a closed shop agreement should 
constitute an exception to the prohibitions contained in the reso- 
lution was maintained by the committee. 

Being fully aware that a mere recognition of the right to organise 
and to bargain collectively is of no avail unless means for securing 
the due observance of these rights are placed at the disposal of the 
parties concerned, the committee also adopted with slight modifica- 
tions the clauses providing for the establishment of appropriate 
agencies for this purpose, and specifying that such agencies should 
be given exclusive power, in so far as the judicial system in opera- 
tion in the particular country permits, to take cognisance of and 
impose penalties for violations of the exercise of the right to organise. 
Moreover, they should be entrusted with the authority to determine, 
by holding a secret ballot election if necessary, which labour or- 
ganisation represents a majority of the workers for the purpose of 
collective bargaining. 

While the main object in the exercise of the right to organise 
and to bargain collectively is the conclusion of collective agreements 
determining wages and other conditions of employment, the purpose 
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of conciliation and arbitration procedures is more directly the ad- 
justment of labour disputes, and these procedures often lead to 
arrangements which serve the same purpose as collective agreements 
for the contractual regulation of conditions of employment. When 
it came to discuss the subject of conciliation and arbitration, the 
committee rejected the draft resolution relating to compulsory 
conciliation and arbitration on the ground that compulsory pro- 
cedure was not practised in most of the American States and was 
indeed contrary to the principles at the basis of the systems in force 
in several of the American States. It adopted, however, with very 
few changes, the draft resolution concerning voluntary conciliation 
and arbitration, which sets forth the principles it considered 
should be followed. 

Foremost among these is that which stipulates that, while re- 
course to conciliation should be voluntary, once a dispute has been 
submitted to a conciliation agency by consent of all the parties 
concerned, the parties should agree to refrain from engaging in any 
strike or lockout during the conciliation proceedings. Also, while 
the parties should be free to accept or reject the recommendation 
of a conciliation agency, once such a recommendation has been 
accepted, it should be binding on them. Likewise, while recourse 
to arbitration should be voluntary, once a dispute has been sub- 
mitted to arbitration by consent of all the parties concerned, they 
should agree to accept the award. Finally, agreements arrived 
at by the parties in the course of conciliation proceedings, as well 
as the recommendations of a conciliation agency on arbitration 
awards that are accepted by the parties, should be given the same 
legal force as collective agreements voluntarily concluded by the 
parties. 

After a brief discussion of the three draft resolutions concerning 
the legal recognition or validity of collective agreements, their 
extension, and their enforcement, the committee adopted first a 
text stating that the provisions of a collective agreement should 
be applicable to all the workers in the appropriate collective bar- 
gaining unit in the undertaking or undertakings, even though they 
are not members of the organisation which concluded the agree- 
ments. It also accepted the principles and conditions for securing 
the rights of minorities which the Office had suggested should be 
at the basis of national laws and regulations concerning the exten- 
sion of collective agreements, but made it clear that these were to 
apply only in those countries where the extension of collective 
agreements is or may be provided for by national laws or regula- 
tions. It rejected, however, the recommendations of the Office 
concerning the enforcement of collective agreements, since these 
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contemplated the establishment of special labour courts entrusted 
with compulsory jurisdiction, a matter which, it was argued, should 
be the subject of a separate study. 

Thus five in all out of the seven draft resolutions submitted 
by the Office were adopted by the committee with various changes. 

The committee was also called upon to examine several other 
resolutions proposed by its members. A resolution submitted by 
the United States Government member recommended the adoption 
of the principle of the highest possible real wages with the object 
of raising the purchasing power of the people and thereby making 
possible a greater consumption of the goods produced, in the in- 
terest of both employers and workers. After a thorough examination 
of the proposal, in the course of which Government and workers’ 
representatives gave it their support, the resolution was adopted. 

The Mexican Government member submitted to the committee 
two proposals, one recommending equal pay for equal work and the 
other aiming at stability of employment. In connection with the 
first, it was pointed out that the principle was one of the main ob- 
jectives laid down in the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation, and that its adoption for the American countries 
was desirable in order to establish its validity for all the workers 
of the Americas without distinction of race, colour, creed, sex or 
nationality. It was in this spirit that the proposal was adopted. 
The second proposal of the Mexican Government member was like- 
wise adopted, in the form of a resolution declaring that States should 
adopt measures calculated to secure stability of employment for 
the workers. 

Finally, the committee adopted two resolutions submitted by 
the Cuban Government member, one requesting the Governing 
Body to place the question of industrial relations on the agenda of 
early sessions of other regional conferences and of early sessions of 
the International Labour Conference, and the other requesting 
the Governing Body to entrust the Office with the task of making 
an enquiry into the methods of collaboration in the different coun- 
tries with a view to placing that question on the agenda of an early 
session of the Conference. 

The report of the committee embodying the foregoing decisions 
was submitted to the Conference and was adopted without other 
modification than the addition of a clause to the draft resolution 
on the protection of the exercise of the right to organise and to bar- 
gain collectively, requiring that appropriate legislative measures 
should safeguard, in each country, the exercise of labour union rights 
and the activities of the labour leaders, particularly during the pre- 
paration and the period of strikes so that labour leaders may not 
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be dismissed, prosecuted or deprived of their liberties because of 
their legitimate union activities. This provision is self-explanatory 
and was considered by the Conference to be a necessary addition 
to the protection of individual labour leaders, forming part of the 
greater protection of collective rights so far approved. 


DISCUSSION OF THE DIRECTOR’S REPORT 


In addition to the technical problems on the agenda, the Con- 
ference discussed very thoroughly certain problems of special in- 
terest to the American States at the present time, which had been 
dealt with in the Director’s Report to the Conference. In this 
Report, the Acting Director of the International Labour Office 
reviewed first the economic questions that are engaging foremost 
attention in the Latin American countries: the problem of their 
industrial development and the problem of inflation. The Report 
next considered the question of migration, which is calling for special 
consideration as a result of the war. Lactly, it turned to a problem 
which is today of the first importance in the American countries, 
that of the living conditions of the indigenous population. In nearly 
all the Latin American countries the Indians form a very large 
proportion of the population; and an improvement in their standard 
of living appears to be essential to the progress of those countries. 

The Director’s Report as a whole gave rise to a detailed dis- 
cussion, in which thirty-seven speakers from seventeen different 
countries took part. In anticipation of an important discussion, 
it had been proposed that steps should be taken to give definite 
form to any conclusions that might be arrived at, in other words, to 
embody them in resolutions. The Conference accordingly instructed 
its Resolutions Committee to set up three subcommittees for the 
purpose of considering and co-ordinating such draft resolutions 
as might be submitted to it in order to give concrete expression to 
the conclusions reached in the discussion on the Director’s Report. 
These subcommittees dealt respectively with economic problems, 
the problems of the indigenous populations, and migration. On the 
basis of their work and of the report of the Resolutions Committee, 
the Conference adopted a certain number of texts, described below. 


Economic Problems 


The subcommittee on this subject consisted of twelve Govern- 
ment members, six employers’ members, and six workers’ members. 
It elected as its officers Mr. Perez Guevara, Venezuelan Govern- 
ment delegate, as chairman; Mr. Lavin, Mexican employers’ ad- 
viser, and Mr. Figueroa Bontempo, Cuban workers’ adviser, as 
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vice-chairmen; and Mr. Gajardo, Chilean Government delegate as 
reporter. 

Four draft resolutions were approved by the subcommittee, 
dealing respectively with industrialisation, inflation, statistics, and 
the relationship between industrialisation and vocational training. 
These texts, with a minor change of form, were transmitted by the 
Resolutions Committee to the Conference, which adopted them. 


Industrialisation. 


In this resolution the Conference expressed the opinion that the 
industrialisation of Latin American countries is indispensable to 
the attainment of higher standards of living, a better equilibrium in 
economic structures, increased international trade, and at the same 
time greater economic independence. 

To facilitate such industrialisation, the Conference recommen- 
ded that the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
should call to the attention of the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations the desirability of studying in the near future, 
in co-operation with the International Labour Organisation and 
other interested bodies, the most efficient methods of facilitating 
the process of harmonious industrialisation of the Latin American 
countries. It also recommended that the Governing Body should 
transmit to the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
the part of the Director’s Report dealing with the industrialisation 
of Latin America and the resolutions and the Record of Proceedings 
of the Mexico Conference, since these documents contain valuable 
statements relative to the economic structure of the countries in 
question and to the ways and means for the achievement of their 
industrialisation. 

On the basis of this resolution, it will be possible to organise 
collaboration between the international institutions concerned for 
the purpose of facilitating the industrialisation and, therefore, the 
raising of the standard of living of the Latin American countries. 


Inflation. 


The Conference noted in this resolution that inflationary ten- 
dencies are at work in many countries of the world, which, if 
unchecked, will bring down real wages and lower the standard of 
living. It considered it desirable for the State to take prompt and 
effective measures to prevent hoarding and check speculation, to 
increase production, and to bring about a proper relationship be- 
tween wages and salaries and commodity prices. 
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It accordingly requested the Government delegates present to 
bring to the attention of their Governments the chapter of the 
Director’s Report which contains a description of the methods used 
in different countries to check inflationary tendencies. It also re- 
quested the Governing Body to take adequate measures to continue 
the study of this problem in collaboration with the other competent 
international organisations, and to report on the results obtained 
to the next session of the International Labour Conference. 


Statistics. 


The Conference expressed the opinion that the development and 
standardisation of labour statistics was of urgent necessity in gain- 
ing knowledge of real social conditions in each country, with a 
view to solving the economic and social problems of the post-war 
period and co-ordinating internationally the action of the different 
Governments. It noted that in this matter of the standardisation 
of labour statistics the International Labour Office had already 
accomplished important work, as had been recognised by a resolu- 
tion of the Havana Conference in 1939. On the ground that the 
development of the methods employed in labour statistics should 
agree with that of other social and economic statistics or statistics 
of a general character, it found that the work of the Office should be 
co-ordinated with that of the Inter-American Statistical Institute. 

The Conference accordingly decided that the Governing Body 
should request the Office to intensify its work, to carry out for 
statistical purposes a technical classification of manufacturing 
industries, and to request the collaboration of the Inter-American 
Statistical Institute and other competent international organisations. 

Furthermore, the Conference recommended the Governments of 
the American States Members of the Organisation which have not 
yet ratified the Convention concerning statistics of wages and hours 
of work, adopted by the International Labour Conference in 1938, 
to do so as soon as possible. 


Industrialisation and Vocational Training. 


In this resolution the Conference drew attention to the impor- 
tance of vocational training as a basis for industrialisation. If in- 
dustrial development is tobe promoted and the economic and social 
conditions of the people improved, the population must be given, 
by means of adequate vocational training, the skills needed to pro- 
duce more than is necessary to meet their minimum requirements. 

The Conference therefore recommended each State to study the 
specific possibilities of development in this field, and to exchange 
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learners and technicians by means of reciprocal grants for training 
and refresher courses. 


Problems of Indigenous Populations 


The subcommittee appointed to study and co-ordinate the con- 
clusions on this important problem resulting from the discussion 
of the Director’s Report consisted of six Government members, 
three employers’ members, and three workers’ members, and its 
officers were: Mr. Montenegro, Bolivian Government delegate, 
chairman; Mr. Quintero Muro, Venezuelan employers’ delegate, 
and Mr. Zamudio, Peruvian workers’ adviser, vice-chairmen; and 
Mr. Charnaud Macdonald, Guatemalan Government delegate, 
reporter. A large number of draft resolutions, containing a variety 
of valuable suggestions on the different aspects of the problem, 
were considered by the subcommittee. It would have been difficult 
for the Conference to reach any conclusion on the substance of the 
whole of this series of suggestions, which, moreover, were additional 
to suggestions already contained in the Director’s Report. The 
principal task of the Conference was rather to indicate the condi- 
tions in which further study of these problems might be carried out 
on the basis of the suggestions made. 

The Conference accordingly recommended the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office to establish a committee of ex- 
perts on social problems of the indigenous populations of the world, 
and suggested that it should communicate to the proposed commit- 
tee, as a basis for its studies, the Director’s Report and the draft 
resolutions contained in the subcommittee’s report. 

Lastly, it decided that a full report on the situation of the 
Indian population of the American countries, based on the work 
of the proposed committee of experts, and including concrete pro- 
posals, should be submitted to the next Conference of the American 
States Members of the International Labour Organisation, and 
that that Conference should take place in 1948. 


Migration 


The subcommittee on migration consisted of eight Government 
members, four employers’ members, and four workers’ members. 
Its officers were: Mr. Sanchez Barnett, Panamanian Government 
delegate, chairman; Mr. Rossello Truel, Peruvian employers’ 
delegate, and Mr. Calder6n Jimenez, Dominican workers’ delegate, 
vice-chairmen; and Mr. Pacheco Roman, Dominican Government 
delegate, reporter. 

The subcommittee approved the text of a resolution which was 
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subsequently adopted unanimously by the Conference. In this 
resolution the Conference urged all American Members of the 
International Labour Organisation to give urgent consideration to 
the possibility of ratifying the draft Convention, and of applying 
the Recommendations concerning the recruitment, placing, and 
conditions of labour of migrants for employment adopted by the 
International Labour Conference in 1939. It also noted that the 
Governing Body had decided to convene the Permanent Migration 
Committee as soon as circumstances permitted, and it recommended 
that the date of this meeting should be fixed at the earliest possible 
moment. The Conference also suggested that the questions on the 
agenda of the Committee (which at present consists of future 
prospects of migration, forms of international co-operation suitable 
for facilitating the organised resumption of migration movements, 
and racial discrimination in respect of migration) should be added 
to by including the technical selection of migrants. 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS 


The Conference also adopted a certain number of resolutions 
not directly connected with the items on its agenda or the discussion 
on the Director’s Report. 


Ratification of the Instrument for the Amendment of the 
Constitution of the International Labour Organisation 


At its 27th Session (Paris, 1945), the International Labour Con- 
ference adopted an Instrument for the Amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the International Labour Organisation, which was 
communicated without delay to the Governments of the States 
Members, with a request, in the shape of a resolution of the Con- 
ference, for prompt ratification. It is of the first importance that 
the amendments to the Constitution contained in this Instrument 
should come into operation, if possible before the next general 
session of the International Labour Conference, the object of the 
amendments being to settle certain points arising out of the liquida- 
tion of the League of Nations and to facilitate co-ordination of the 
work of the International Labour Organisation with that of the 
United Nations. 

In a special resolution, the Mexico Conference urged all Govern- 
ments represented at that Conference to take the necessary mea- 
sures at the earliest possible date to ensure that the Instrument 
will have been ratified before the opening of the next general session 
of the International Labour Conference. 
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Readmission to the International Labour Organisation of 
the American States which are not Members 


The Mexico Conference noted that four American States, 
while not active Members of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, had shown their desire to collaborate in its work, among other 
things by sending observers to recent international meetings, and 
in particular to the Mexico Conference itself. It considered it to 
be a duty of continental solidarity to seek the co-operation of all 
the American States within the Organisation, in order to secure a 
concerted and effective effort in favour of social justice. 

In consequence, the Conference expressed its desire that the 
four States in question, namely, Honduras, Nicaragua, Paraguay, 
and Salvador, should become Members of the Organisation, and 
recommended the Governing Body to take steps to secure that all 
countries of the American continent would participate as Members 
at the session of the International Labour Conference to take place 
at Montreal in September 1946. 


The Organisation of National Labour Conferences 


In view of the successful results of the national tripartite labour 
conferences that have been held in various countries in recent 
years, the Mexico Conference recommended that this example 
should be followed in other countries. It also urged that the work 
of these conferences and of the International Labour Organisation 
should be co-ordinated. 


The Situation of Professional Workers 


One of the subjects considered by the Mexico Conference was 
the situation of professional workers and teaching staffs, since they 
are neither workers nor employers. It requested the Governing 
Body to consider the most appropriate method for resuming the 
studies already undertaken by the Office with regard to the con- 
ditions of work of professional workers which had been interrupted 
by the war and expressed the opinion that various aspects of the 
problem should be submitted to the International Labour Con- 
ference according to the progress realised in these studies. 


Discrimination 


The Conference drew attention to the fact that discrimination 
based upon race, colour, creed, sex or national origin still existed 
in the world, although it is repugnant to the principles embodied 
in the Declaration of Philadelphia, the Act of Chapultepec adopted 
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in March 1945 by the Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace, and the Recommendations adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. It considered that a determined 
effort on the part of the Governments, employers, and workers of 
the different countries would be needed to translate into actual 
effect the principle laid down in the Declaration of Philadelphia 
according to which “‘all human beings, irrespective of race, creed 
or sex, have the right to pursue both their material well-being and 
their spiritual development in conditions of freedom and dignity, 
of economic security and equal opportunity”’. 

The Conference therefore called upon all Member Govern- 
ments to aim effectively to establish the principle of equal treat- 
ment and equal wages for work of equal value in the same operation 
and undertaking, and to prevent unjust discrimination directed 
against workers in respect of wage rates and other conditions of 
labour. It also urged Governments to take all practicable measures 
to lessen any existing differences in wage rates and conditions which 
are due to discrimination by reason of race, colour, creed, sex, or 
national origin, by raising the rates and improving the treatment 
applicable to the lower-paid workers. It recognised, however, that 
reasonable allowances for personal or family expenses may be made 
to workers engaged for employment from distant countries, to 
compensate for the added cost and inconveniences of such employ- 
ment. 

It recommended that wherever allegations are made of discrimi- 
nation of the above kind in one country against the nationals of 
another, the Governments concerned should, through the medium 
of joint committees or other suitable agencies, study the facts and 
recommend remedial action. 

Lastly, it requested the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office to make the services of the Organisation available 
in such cases whenever the Governments concerned jointly request 
its assistance. 


Extension of the Services of the International Labour Office in relation 
to American Countries 


On the ground that the development and importance of social 
problems in American countries makes it necessary to endow the 
International Labour Office with more appropriate means of action 
for their study, the Conference requested the Governing Body to 
consider the advisability of taking practical measures as soon as 
circumstances permit. Such measures would consist in the establish- 
ment of a regional branch office in Latin America and of correspon- 
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dent’s offices in those American countries Members of the Organisa- 
tion in which no correspondents have so far been appointed, and 
the creation of a service in the Office entrusted with the task of 
studying the economic problems of Latin America. 


Training within Industry 


The attention of the Mexico Conference was drawn to the value 
of a new training technique known by the name of “training within 
industry’’, which had been developed by some of the United Nations 
during the last world war, and had to some extent been applied 
with success in a few Latin American countries. 

In view of the satisfactory results obtained from this method, 
the Conference requested the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office to consider the possibility of placing the question of 
training within industry on the agenda of an early session of the 
International Labour Conference. 


CONCLUSION 


This brief summary of the results of the Mexico Conference 
gives some indication of the importance of the conclusions reached 


by this first regional labour conference to be held since the war. 
In the ordinary course of its work the Office will give further con- 
sideration to these results and to all that can be learned from them. 
By throwing light on the problems which are of special concern to 
American countries in this post-war period, and by prescribing in 
detail possible remedies for some of these problems, the Mexico 
Conference has afforded a firm basis for the productive activities 
which the Office is pursuing on the American continent. It has 
helped also to draw even closer the bonds between the States 
Members of the Americas and the International Labour Organisa- 
tion as a whole. If that were still needed, it has thrown into relief 
the prime importance of the regional activities of the Organisation. 
The continuity of the work begun at Santiago and carried further 
at Havana, and now at Mexico, is an auspicious augury for the 
development of regional activities in other parts of the world. 
From the experience gained in America much can be learned, and 
a more sound technique can be worked out for the organisation 
and machinery of regional conferences. 

In its resolution concerning problems of indigenous populations, 
the Mexico Conference recommended the holding of a further 
Conference of American States Members of the Organisation 
within a period of only two years. That is a very clear indication 
of the interest evoked in American countries by this new, but 
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now well-tried, branch of the ever more complex and varied activi- 
ties of the International Labour Organisation. It should be noted 
in this connection, that, at the closing sitting of the Conference, 
Mr. Bielich Fl6érez, Government Vice-President of the Conference 
and Minister of Justice and Labour of Peru, suggested that the 
Fourth Conference of American States Members of the Organisa- 
tion should meet in the city of Lima, rich in historical memories and 
the capital of a country deeply devoted to social progress. 

Thus, from capital to capital in the American continent, poten- 
tially so rich, so abundant in vitality and so profoundly conscious 
of social realities, the work of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion makes its mark and opens up increasingly fruitful prospects 
for the future. 








REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Conditions of Indigenous Workers 
in the Belgian Congo in 1944. 


In a recent issue of the Review some information was given on the 
migration of indigenous workers in the Belgian Congo’, which was based 
on the annual report to the Belgian Parliament on the administration 
of the Belgian Congo in 1938. In other words, the situation described 
in that article was that prevailing immediately before the outbreak of 
war. Since then there have been important economic and social changes 
in the colonies, and in some cases their actual political structure has 
been modified by the reforms introduced during or after the war. Un- 
fortunately, official documents on which to base a description of the new 
situation are still few in number. The Belgian administration has, 
however, kindly supplied certain hitherto unpublished particulars for 
the year 1944, contained in an administrative report from the Congo, 
which is analysed in the following pages, supplemented by a review 
of subsequent legislation. 


According to a recent report on the administration of the Belgian 
Congo in 1944, there are ‘‘three serious problems which need careful 
study at the earliest possible moment, in order that the remedies 
shown by such study to be most effective may be introduced as 
soon as possible’. These are: 


(1) The demographic question, and especially the fall of the 
birth rate in certain areas; 

(2) The problem of manpower; 

(3) The social problem, and more especially that of the working 
masses, in particular, its ‘‘more advanced elements’’. 


MANPOWER AND DEMOGRAPHIC QUESTIONS 


The report contains a comparative table on the manpower 
situation, which shows that the total number of workers employed 
in 1944 was 691,067; in 1938, the figure was 528,527. In other 
words, the war effort meant an increase in employment of 162,540. 
It should be remembered, however, that this figure does not include 
the workers requisitioned for special war activities. According to 
an estimate made by Mr. van den Abeele, Director-General for 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 4, Oct. 1945, pp. 335-351: “Mi- 
gration of Indigenous Workers in the Belgian Congo”, by Pierre de Briky. 
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Agriculture in the Belgian Ministry of the Colonies, the total 
number of men engaged under contract during 1944 was 768,000.' 

The census figure for men in the Belgian Congo was 3,028,895 
in 1944, showing a decline of 7,374 on the 1938 figure. Thus, the 
number of workers is more than one quarter of that of men covered 
by the census. If an allowance is made for sick men or those who 
are too old or infirm to work, it would appear that nearly one 
third of the male population of the Belgian Congo is engaged di- 
rectly or indirectly in work for European undertakings. 

The workers forming the total of 691,067 shown in the 1944 
report may be divided into two groups: those performing their 
services in their customary surroundings, who numbered 330,433; 
and those working more or less far away from their homes, num- 
bering 360,634. The number of women accompanying workers in 
the second group was 205,999, or 62 per cent.; the corresponding 
figure for 1939 was only 50 per cent. 

The general considerations set forth in the report are worth 
noting: 


The general policy of recruitment and engagement in the colony has always 
been governed by the same principles, that is to say, non-intervention in the 
{recruiting} operations, thus securing that the Africans enjoy genuine freedom; 
propaganda for persuading them of the moral value of work; intervention for the 
purpose of limiting or prohibiting recruitment and engagement whenever the 
higher interests and vitality of the indigenous community are endangered. The 
regulations have been in proportion to the risks to which each group is exposed . . . 
During the war voluntary engagement was nearly always the rule. We leave out 
of account the requisitions that had to be made for war purposes (agricultural 
and mining work at a distance, in rapidly developing areas where there is not on 
the spot a large enough supply of labour to carry out the war programme required 
by our Allies) .. . 

Nearly all recruitment possibilities have been used to the maximum. In view 
of this fact, and of the effect of recruiting on the vitality of certain groups, it has 
seemed necessary to undertake a fresh study of the problem of indigenous labour 
in general. Groups which have supplied only a fairly small percentage of workers 
appear to suffer, whereas others — the districts (territoires) of Bas-Congo and 
Moyen-Congo, for example — which have supplied a large body of labour, have 
preserved their vitality to quite a surprising extent. A detailed study of the 
problem would probably show that here, too, the conditioning factors are demo- 
graphic and racial. 

The wartime régime, with its special, numerous, and urgent needs, was ar- 
tificial. When normal conditions are restored on the markets, and free competi- 
tion again prevails, a disturbance of equilibrium will probably result that will 
affect the problem of indigenous manpower. The labour force will have to be 
readjusted and probably reduced. Unemployment, with its tendency to produce 
discontent and want, seems likely in some localities. As much of this unemploy- 
ment as possible must be absorbed, and the residue of unemployed workers must 
be sent back to the “land”. If to these factors we add the evolution that has 
taken place in the minds of the workers, who are making ever greater demands 
on the material plane, and who have been effected by the trade union claims of 
Europeans, it appears probable that a crisis will be reached. There can be no 





1Cf. Revue coloniale belge, No. 7, 15 Feb. 1946, p. 3. 
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question of going back, particularly in the matter of wages. The result will be 
that those undertakings which might be described as poor will be unable to resist 
unless they substitute quality for quantity in their labour force. Quality implies 
both vocational aptitude and vocational knowledge. It is therefore urgent to 
improve the programme of vocational education at present in operation, and also 
to increase the quality and quantity of the equipment placed at the disposal of the 
indigenous workers. 


The report then gives a list of the orders issued in the different 
provinces during the war, for the purpose of restricting recruiting 
and engagement operations. ‘These orders became more and more 
numerous as the war progressed. The older ones were amended 
and new ones were issued. Some relate to recruiting operations 
alone, others go so far as to prohibit the spontaneous engagement 
of indigenous workers. 

According to the report, the situation is serious except in one 
province, that of Stanleyville, where requirements appear to have 
— less exacting. The situation in this province is described as 

ollows: 


During the whole of the war a policy of neutrality and non-intervention was 
rigorously applied, except in 1943, for the urgent recruitment of 425 mining work- 
ers (war effort) and the temporary assistance given in harvesting an exceptional 
coffee crop. Ninety per cent. of the mining workers entered voluntarily into a 
renewed contract. , 


A new and very important aspect of the manpower problem, 
which calls for thorough examination, is that of the mass migration 
of Africans to European centres or wy oe undertakings in order 
to escape the work imposed on the African subdistricts (circon- 
scriptions indigénes) as their contribution to the war effort. It is not 
very easy to assess the volume of this migration otherwise than 
indirectly, since there is nothing to distinguish a worker in flight 
from his own district from a worker who takes up outside employ- 
ment in order to improve his situation. All that can be done is to 
note the increase in the population of the African quarters in Eu- 
ropean centres during the war. The increase was largest in Leopold- 
ville, the capital, where the African population rose from 38,000 
in 1938 to 78,841 in 1944. An increase on the same scale took place 
in certain small and purely industrial centres, such as Jadotville, 
where the figure rose from 3,649 in 1938 to 8,447 in 1944. Else- 
where it was less marked. The African population of Elizabeth- 
ville rose from 17,697 to 19,343; that of Matadi from 12,488 to 
15,787; and that of Stanleyville from 12,692 to 18,565. For the 
Congo as a whole, the population living outside the subdistricts 
under tribal law (circonscriptions coutumiéres), which in 1938 formed 
9 per cent. of the total population of the colony, in 1944 formed 
14.36 per cent. of the total, the increase being from 920,854 to 
1,492,434. 

The indigenous population of the Belgian Congo, which had risen 
steadily since 1925, showed a setback for the first time in 1943, and 
this continued in 1944. The changes during the war were as follows: 
in 1940 an increase of 25,500, in 1941 one of 153,640, and in 1942 
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one of 22,897; in 1943 a decrease of 44,155, and in 1944 one of 
43,853. The report draws attention, however, to the fact that the 
census was neglected during the war, and that the figures given 
cannot be regarded as absolutely reliable. Demographic studies 
were suspended during the war. Taking the war years as a whole, 
the increases in population exceeded the decreases. The total rose 
from 10,328,409 in 1939 to 10,389,887 in 1944. However, the report 
concludes as follows: 


Owing to the very favourable survival coefficient (excess of births over deaths) 
shown by certain populations, it is . . . clear that there is a demographic question 
in respect of certain races, and that it is the duty of the Government to resume 
its detailed study of this question as soon as possible. Local study committees 
have been set up, and recourse will be had to a scientific mission as soon as cir- 
cumstances permit. 


THE SociaL PROBLEM 


The aspects of this problem are very varied. It is a problem 
which arises whatever the group of workers in question. In the 
first place, it ap among industrial workers. The report notes 
the discontent that spread in Katanga among the workers of the 
Mining Union Company (L’Union Miniére du Haut-Katanga) in 
1941. There had been a strike of Europeans; and, in support of a 
demand for a wage adjustment that the report recognises to have 
been justified, a general strike of indigenous workers broke out. 
Owing to the revolutionary and violent character of the upheaval, 
the troops were called in and there were many victims. 

The agricultural workers, too, suffered. The report notes that 
owing to the failure of the coffee sales, tension arose between workers 
and employers in the Costermansville area because of the inade- 
quacy of wages. Here again the report states that the workers’ 
demands were justified, and that wages had in fact been fixed at 
too low a rate, at least at the beginning of the war. In 1944, at 
Kabare, the workers refused re-engagement, thus endangering the 
continued existence of the undertakings. 

Another cause of social distress was the shortage of goods. The 
report states that in 1942, in particular, Africans who had accu- 
mulated quite large sums by their war effort were unable, for lack 
of goods on the market, to use the money and had to hoard it, 
which led to marked distrust of the administrative authorities. 
Confidence was not restored until 1944, with the arrival of goods. 

The report also draws attention to certain religious manifes- 
tations that tended towards the overthrow of the social and political 
order. These resulted from the activities of cance oar 
anti-foreign sects”, in particular, the “Black Mission’’ and the 
“Kitawala” sects. The latter sect sprang from the “Watch 
Tower’’ movement, which is fairly widespread in South Africa and 
Rhodesia, and infiltrated into the Congo a few years ago. In 1942 
the members of the Kitawala sect announced ‘‘the forthcoming 
arrival of Jehovah on earth to take over the leadership of a great 
Pe against all established authorities, all of them the progeny 

Satan’’. The arrival of the Messiah was to “‘set free the Africans 
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from slavery and the labour imposed by the white man”’ and to 
bring about ‘‘a paradisal existence on earth’’. A fanatic named 
Bushiri, claiming to be ‘‘a second Jesus excited the population of 
Lubutu and Masisi territorial districts, who revolted. He had many 
‘possessors of the evil eye’ and assistants of Europeans mishandled 
and massacred, had three Europeans arrested and tortured, ordered 
all work to be stopped, and caused among other things the desertion 
of many mining workers.”’ He and his accomplices were arrested, 
and the uprising was repressed. The report points out that with 
the restoration of better economic conditions, the activity of the 
sects declined. At about the same time as the revolt just described, 
another riot took place in the military camp at Luluabourg. 

Lastly, the report again stresses the depletion of the centres 
under tribal law resulting in the first place from the war effort and 
secondly from the migration of Africans from the rural areas to 
the towns: 


The war effort has meant a substantial increase in the number of workers. In 
many localities and even territorial districts, the ratio of workers to the total 
number of able-bodied adult men has reached a level that it would be dangerous 
to pass. Measures to restrict recruitment and engagement have already been 
taken. These should be maintained and even strengthened, if it is desired to 
protect the vitality of the groups under tribal law. In particular, the increasing 
tendency of the rural population to leave the villages for urban centres should be 
restrained. Young people try to evade the obligations imposed on the African 
subdistricts, and also hope to earn higher wages. This migratory movement, 
which is considerable in volume, and sometimes undertaken without any intention 
to return, is disorganising the material and social life of the indigenous communi- 
ties, bringing about a decline in food crops, a fall in the birth rate, and the dis- 
persion of the population. 


THE SPECIAL PROBLEM OF THE MORE ADVANCED AFRICANS 


The information given on this problem, though small in quan- 
tity, is highly interesting. The report notes: 

The indigenous proletariat, manual and intellectual, is following with interest, 
and almost with passion, the social evolution that is taking place. The activities 
of European workers’ organisations are an indirect effect. In Leopoldville the 
authorities have forestalled the movement, among other things, by setting up an 
Advisory Manpower Committee, which meets whenever necessary to study all 
questions of interest to the workers, in particular the periodical adjustment of 
wages. A Council of Cities has also been formed, through which the demands 
of the working masses are voiced. This organisation meets an urgent need, and 
is in conformity with the increasing advancement of the city population. The 
Africans are following closely what is being said and written among us and in 
French Equatorial Africa and elsewhere, and are making their demands more and 
more explicit. A periodical, La Votx du Congolais, issued by the information 
service set up at the end of the war gives these more advanced Africans an op- 
portunity to express their desires and complaints freely. It serves as a link 
between whites and Africans, and if it continues to be properly directed, it will 
make a valuable contribution towards fruitful collaboration between the two. 


These particulars in the report may be supplemented by infor- 
mation from Belgium. The Revue coloniale belge for 1 March 1946 
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summarises a lecture given on 4 February 1946 by Mr. Moeller, 
former Vice-Governor-General of the Belgian Congo, to the Perma- 
nent Committee of the Belgian Colonial Congress. It contains the 
following passage: 


Everywhere among the African population we are confronted with a vast 
stirring of ideas and men, resulting from the war, in which, to the astonishment 
of the Natives, the very existence of the dominating whites was at stake. The 
demands of the advanced Africans relate primarily to certain inconsiderate actions 
on the part of the white man, from which they suffer deeply. They cannot under- 
stand that no difference is made between them and the Natives of the bush. . . 
They insist that they form a special social class, which should have the right to 
special treatment and to special Government protection. This should take the 
form of marked differences in housing, transport, disciplinary regulations, and 
times of audience of the administration. 


The same issue contains extracts from a lecture given by Mr. 
Maquet, who, during the war, was first Governor of the province 
of Stanleyville and then of the province of Leopoldville, and has 
recently returned from the Congo. In this, all the points made by 
Mr. Moeller are confirmed. He said, speaking of the evolution of 
the indigenous population: 


The aspirations resulting from this evolution are still rather confused. It 
would be dangerous, however, to ignore them, even in their early stages, and 
it is most opportune that the Government of the colony should have placed a 
means of expression at the disposal of our African population through a periodical 
edited by Africans for Africans, which is called La Voix du Congolais. As has 
been very justly observed, “‘La Voix du Congolais reflects the anxious and some- 
what sorrowful image of a generation on the march’’. To judge from the five or 
six numbers that have appeared, it seems possible already now to indicate the 
moral and material advantages that the advanced Africans desire, largely, it 
would appear, in order to distinguish themselves from the mass of the indigenous 
population. These include special conditions of transport, access to European 
shops and libraries, the application of special judicial regulations, the use of 
separate and suitable premises in hospitals, maternity wards, and prisons, the 
abolition of all corporal punishment and relegation. They demand higher educa- 
tional institutions and access to our universities. But what they desire above 
all is to be given a special status which would be considered an intermediate stage 
before that of assimilation with Europeans. 


CONCLUSION 


The report considered here is one of the first in which an attempt 
has been made to synthesise the social problems of Africa as they 
are today. Some of the characteristic features of the situation 
can perhaps be deduced from it. 

The foremost of these features is clearly that of fatigue. Coun- 
tries that are rich in natural resources but poor in manpower have 
been asked to make an almost superhuman effort. In some cases, 
that effort has called for an extension of the labour contract system. 
The ranks of the wage earners have been swollen by the addition 
of a large number of workers, quite apart from the Africans requi- 
sitioned under special wartime legislation. In other cases, the 
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war effort has led to the imposition of labour tasks on the sub- 
districts as such, more particularly for the rubber harvest. But the 
groups under tribal law which have already lost a substantial pro- 
portion of their population have tended to collapse under the pres- 
sure. Their birth rate is declining, perhaps even to vanishing point, 
the communities are dispersed, the young people take refuge in the 
towns, where they earn more money and work is more interesting. 
The results are not uniform. Some of the more vigorous races, 
possessing strong social and moral traditions, are able to resist, 
while others break down. An overworked population easily falls 
prey to movements exploited by semi-religious sects, giving rise at 
times to disturbances and insurrections. 

The second feature is the increasingly general ferment. There 
can be no doubt that the war has speeded up and intensified the 
evolution that had already set in among the élite of the African popu- 
lation. Owing to the reduction in the number of white employees, 
private undertakings and the Government have both had to 
entrust to Africans tasks which used formerly to be the preserve of 
Europeans. This tendency has been strengthened by the large in- 
crease in the number of Africans living outside areas under tribal 
law. The evolution has been most rapid in the larger centres. The 
existence in the middle of the Congo of a large African city, with a 
population of nearly 80,000, is a powerful factor of fusion and trans- 
formation. 

This picture is perhaps too gloomy in the sense that it shows 
only the disquieting and more difficult side of the present situation, 
leaving out of account the great results achieved: a large volume of 
war production, the maintenance of order, and a state of health 
that is still very satisfactory, notwithstanding the marked decline 
in the size of administrative staffs and the extra burden of work 
imposed on all. 

It would be equally unfair not to mention the remedies that have 
been or are being introduced. The information given in the report 
is rather vague. But as regards the three problems dealt with — the 
manpower problem, the demographic problem, the social problem — 
it states that certain important measures are under consideration. 
Some of these have since been introduced. Thus, as a general 
measure to relieve the unemployment expected after the end of 
the war, the repatriation of the workers who have completed their 
contracts is provided for and governed by an Order, No. 185, of 
30 July 1945 amending the Decree of 16 March 1922 on the con- 
tract of employment.’ 

The first section of this Order, dealing with the workers’ obliga- 
tions, requires him, on the termination of his contract, to return 
to the place of his legal residence unless he can show within one 
month that he has entered into a new engagement, the character 
of which must be considered by the European authorities. If this 
obligation is not carried out, compulsion may be applied. 

The next section, relating to the employer's obligations, requires 
him not only to repatriate the worker, but to propose repatriation 





1 Cf. Bulletin administratif du Congo Belge, 10 Aug. 1945, p. 965. For the text 
of the Decree, see 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1931, Bel. 4B. 
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on the expiry of the contract and to provide for it as soon as the 
worker asks for it. If he fails to carry out this obligation within 
one month of the expiry of the contract, the administrative authori- 
ties may arrange for the worker's repatriation at his employer's 
expense. 

There can be no question of going back on the advantages 
granted to the workers during the war, or of reducing wages. The 
report outlines the process that is considered desirable. The labour 
force, it is considered, should gain in quality what it may lose in 
quantity. The undertakings would engage fewer workers, but the 
workers they engage would be more highly skilled. Vocational 
education would have to be much expanded. On the other hand, 
the equipment of the undertakings would have to be modernised 
so as to permit of a reduction in the numbers employed. Lastly, 
vocational guidance and selection would have to be applied both 
by the administrative authorities and by the colonial undertakings. 

As regards the demographic problem, the report recommends a 
scientific examination of the deficiencies observed in certain Native 
races. A medical mission is proposed which will be sent to study 
the problems on the spot as soon as conditions permit. Moreover, 
there is reason to hope that when the large number of Africans who 
have been engaged in special wartime work return to their own areas 
there will be some improvement in the birth rate. 

The first action expected in the social field —- the abolition of 
the special wartime legislation — has already been inaugurated by 
an Order, No. 367, of 29 November 1945 repealing Order No. 68 
of 10 March 1942 concerning the agricultural contribution of the 
indigenous population to the war effort, under which all adult able- 
bodied male Africans in the colony could be required to engage in 
the cultivation, harvesting and collection of such agricultural 
products as were deemed by the Governor-General to be necessary 
for the war effort; the duration of such exceptional work was not 
to exceed sixty days in the year per head. The burden of this re- 
gulation was all the greater in that it wasadditional to theother work 
imposed on the African subdistricts under the ordinary legislation 
and did not apply to workers engaged by contract. 

Two other wartime Orders, Nos. 30 dis and 30 ter of 1 February 
1943, under which African workers could be requisitioned for 
“economic activities the carrying on of which is essential to the 
war effort’’, do not appear to have been repealed as yet, but they 
have perhaps fallen into abeyance. 

Special measures have been taken to speed up the return of 
Africans who have left their homes for work in the centres and 
African cities. Two Orders, Nos. 168 and 169, of 20 July 1945 
amended the legislation on the African subdistricts and on the cen- 
tres not under tribal law. The preambles to these Orders are ex- 
plicit. Thus Order No. 169 contains the following text: 


Whereas it is desirable to co-ordinate the provisions concerning the census 
and transfers in the centres not under tribal law with those which have been 
adopted in the African subdistricts; 

Whereas, to ensure effective protection of the areas under tribal law, it is 
indispensable to encourage the return home of Africans who have temporarily 
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left their places of origin; and whereas the harmonious development of the centres 
not under tribal law depends on the settlement in such centres of a stable popula- 
tion whose permanent establishment there should be guaranteed; 

Whereas the end of hostilities makes it urgent not to delay these precautionary 
measures for the areas under tribal law and for the persons who should return 
home after having taken part in the war effort. . .' 


Under these Orders it has been possible, among other things, 
for the administrative authorities to prevent women and children 
not possessing an authorisation from the head of the family from 
leaving their district of origin. The object of such a measure is 
clear. An African who emigrates alone nearly always returns home. 
But when a whole family emigrates, it is often lost to the village 
community. Another provision of the same Order enables the courts 
to require an African who has not complied with the law as regards 
the census or his transfer passport to return to his tribal area 
‘whatever the period that has elapsed since his irregular installation 
or transfer’. Under another provision, certain specified officials 
are empowered to withdraw the temporary settlement certificate 
issued to Africans living in a centre ‘‘if it is found that the holder 
has, for not less than one month, been without means of subsis- 
tence’. The only Africans to be considered as permanently settled 
in a centre are: (1) Natives of the Congo who have lived there pro- 
visionally or temporarily for not less than ten years without in- 
terruption; (2) Natives of the Congo, who having lived for not 
less than three years without interruption in a centre, have obtained 
a permanent settlement certificate. 

Perhaps, in addition to legislative reforms, it will be necessary 
also to introduce economic reforms. As stated by Mr. Maquet, in 
the article already mentioned: 


It is difficult to see any solution of the problem until the rural African is able to 
derive from work on the land such resources and advantages as will deprive him 
of any desire to settle near a European centre in order to take up some other work 
than agriculture. 


Lastly, apart from these more or less limited social measures, 
other and more ambitious action has been or will be taken. For 
example a general reform of education is under consideration. 

In the political field, a Government Council and provincial 
councils were set up under an Order of 31 July 1945, which provides 
for the representation of Africans on the councils. These are ad- 
visory bodies, which consider the budget estimates and other ques- 
tions referred to them, and have the right to make recommendations 
to the Government. Even more interesting is the establishment, 
already mentioned, of the Advisory Manpower Committee of Leo- 
poldville and of the Council of Cities. The information given on 
these two bodies is very brief, but it appears to indicate the existence 
of joint boards on which Europeans and Africans can compare their 
views. 








1 Bulletin administratif du Congo Belge, 10 Aug. 1945, p. 948. 
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Wartime Developments in Trade Union 
Organisation in India 


The wartime influences that gave a considerable impetus to indus- 
trial production in India were not without an effect on the labour 
movement. The workers’ organisations have gained in strength. They 
are able to participate with some authority in negotiations with em- 
ployers, and in the tripartite collaboration with Government and 
employers’ representatives that was inaugurated during the war with 
the establishment of the Indian Labour Conference'; and through their 
delegates at the International Labour Conference, they have stressed 
their desire to bring Indian conditions into line with those in more 
advanced countries.2 The account given in the following pages of this 
development of the Indian trade union movement in recent years may 
be considered all the more timely in view of the recent decision of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office to convene a Prepa- 
ratory Regional Asiatic Conference in New Delhiin January 1947.* 


THE GROWTH OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


Industrial labour in India, which at the close of the First World 
War was largely unorganised, has emerged from the Second World 
War with appreciable strength. Although the active beginnings 
of the Indian trade union movement date back to 1918, it was not 
until 1926 that the Indian Trade Unions Act* was passed. Between 
1927-28 and 1934-35, the number of registered trade unions in- 
creased from 29 to 213 and their total membership from 100,619 to 
284,918. This total was not exceeded till 1937-38, when it reached 
390,112. By 1942-43, it had risen to over 685,000. The increase 
was achieved in the face of considerable difficulties of organisation, 
not to mention the hampering effect of very inadequate funds. _ 

According to the Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in 
India, published in 1931, the lack of a democratic spirit and of 
education are the two fundamental deficiencies of the Indian 
workers. As most of them are migratory in character and look 
forward to an ultimate escape from industry and a return to the 
rural areas of their origin, they are less inclined than permanent 
workers to maintain a constant interest in any organisation. Their 
heterogeneity, due to the differences of caste, religion, and lan- 

1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, pp. 1-21: 
Poa fy ee of a Tripartite Labour Organisation in India: The Influence of 
the 1.L.0."". 

* Cf. for example, International Labour Conference, Twenty-seventh Session, 
Paris, 1945: Record of Proceedings (1.L.0., Geneva, 1946), p. 60. 

* The information on which this article is based is drawn from numerous 
official and non-official sources. The chief official sources used are the following: 
Statistical Abstract for British India, Cmd. 6441 (London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1943); various issues of the monthly Indian Labour Gazette and of the 
annual Notes on the Working of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, published by 
the Department of Labour, Government of India; of the monthly Labour Gazette, 
published by the Labour Office, Government of Bombay; and of the quarterly 
Labour Bulletin, published by the Labour Department, Government of the United 
Provinces. Where other sources have been used, they are indicated in the course 


of the article. 
* Act No. XVI of 1926 (cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1926, Ind. 1). 
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guage, and their oppressive poverty, often combined with indebted- 
ness, which makes even a small subscription a considerable burden, 
put further obstacles in the way of trade union development. And 
the Report adds that ‘‘those whose wages and leisure are barely 
adequate for sustained work in the factory are not likely to find 
energy or leisure for activity outside it’’.' 

Although the workers are shrewd enough to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of collective bargaining and action, they frequently fail 
to grasp the full significance of trade unionism. Many of them 
expect too much from a union, and if some tangible benefit in the 
form of an increase in wages, shorter working hours or some other 
legislation to improve conditions of work is not forthcoming, they 
begin to doubt its usefulness. The finances of the unions are too 
meagre, except in the case of some railway unions, to allow for the 
maintenance of an adequate staff. There is, furthermore, an in- 
sufficient number of leaders from the ranks of workers themselves. 

Besides these internal difficulties, labour organisers in India, 
as in most other countries where trade unions are not yet strongly 
established, have to contend with opposition of the employers. In 
the report that he submitted as a result of his official mission to 
India, Mr. Harold Butler, former Director of the International 
Labour Office, stated that the employers, who are ‘‘at best luke- 
warm in their attitude towards collective bargaining, are often 
alleged to hinder the growth of unionism by active or passive dis- 
couragement”’.2. The Textile Labour Association of Ahmedabad, 
where trade unionism is perhaps better established than in many 
other industrial centres, observed in its annual report for 1936-37 
that the ‘“‘most powerful factor discouraging the spread of labour 
organisations is the fear of victimisation’’, and that it had ‘“‘paid out 
45,000 rupees in the shape of ‘victimisation benefit’ during the last 
ten years’. Mr. K. K. Desai, who was attached to the Bombay 
Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, makes the same allegation.’ 
The Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, however, made the 
victimisation of workers for being members of trade unions or for 
taking part in their activities an offence punishable with a fine of 
up to 1,000 rupees, the court being empowered to pay compensation 
out of the fine recovered.‘ 

It might be mentioned that most of these difficulties prevail in 
the Indian States in an accentuated form. 

In view of the existing conditions, such as the abundant labour 
supply due to disguised unemployment in rural areas and the com- 
paratively small volume of industrial employment, the lack of homo- 
geneity and industrial tradition among the workers, the prevalence 
of poverty and illiteracy, and the insufficiency of efficient leadership 
from the ranks of the workers, the slow progress made by the trade 
union movement in India is understandable. The influence of or- 


' Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India. Cmd. 3883 (London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1931), pp. 321-322. 

?1.L.0., Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 29: Problems of Industry in the 
East, by Harold BuTLER (Geneva, 1938), p. 7. 

*Cf. Radhakamal MuKERJEE: The Indian Working Class (Bombay, Hind 
Kitabistan, 1945), p. 296. See also, B. Shiva Rao: The Industrial Worker in 
India (London, George Allen & Unwin, 1939), Ch. XIV, pp. 162-177. 

* Act XXV of 1938 (cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1939, Ind. 1). 
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ganised labour, however, is not to be measured solely in terms of 
active trade union membership. Trade union meetings are attended 
by non-members, who are often more numerous than the members, 
and for collective action both members and non-members band 
together. 

The Indian Trade Unions Act, which differs from the British 
and Dominion legislation on the subject mainly in the fact that the 
application of its provisions is confined to those unions which seek 
registration under it, was passed in 1926 with a view to guaranteeing 
the existence of trade unions and to protecting their interests. Under 
this Act, provincial Governments are required to appoint a registrar 
of trade unions; and although registration is optional, it confers on 
unions and their members a measure of immunity from civil suits 
and criminal prosecutions. The registered unions also incur certain 
obligations, the most important of which are the adoption of a 
regular constitution, the submission of audited accounts annually, 
the establishment of an executive consisting of a majority of actual 
workers, and the separation from the general funds of political 
funds, which can be collected only from those members who are 
willing to contribute. The Act was amended in 1928 to facilitate 
the procedure of appeal against decisions of a registrar refusing to 
register a trade union or withdrawing a certificate of registration.' 
The Royal Commission on Labour in India observed that ‘“‘the 
stimulus given by the Act to trade unionism resulted, not so much 
from any rights or liabilities that it created, as from the enhanced 
status given by the recognition of trade unions in the statute book’’.? 

A Government Bill further to amend the Indian Trade Unions 
Act was introduced in the Central Legislative Assembly on 21 
February 1946. The Bill provides for obligatory recognition by 
the employers of representative trade unions, and confers certain 
rights on the recognised unions. It also specifies certain acts as 
unfair practices on the part of the recognised unions or of the em- 
ployers, and provides penalties for such practices.* 


Trade Union Membership 


The following table shows the increase in the number, mem- 
bership, and general funds of trade unions registered under the 
Indian Trade Unions Act in British India since 1937-38.‘ Regis- 
tration is not compulsory, but the registered trade unions, as pre- 
viously stated, are accorded certain immunities and are required 
to submit returns regularly. 

It will be seen that from 1937-38 to 1942-43 the number of regis- 
tered trade unions increased from 420 to 693, or by 65 per cent., and 
that the total membership of unions submitting returns increased 
from 390,112 to 685,299, or by 75.7 per cent. The membership 
figures, however, fail to give a complete picture of the strength of 
organised labour in India, as a large percentage (approximately 

? Act No. XV of 1928 (cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1928, Ind. 2). 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, op. cit., p. 318. 

* Gazette of India, 23 Feb. 1946, Part V, pp. 122-127. 

‘ Although the Act provides for the registration both of the workers’ and of the 
employers’ organisations, only a negligible number of the latter are reported to 
have availed themselves of this provision. 
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TABLE I. NUMBER, MEMBERSHIP AND GENERAL FUNDS OF THE 
REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS IN BRITISH INDIA 
1937-38 to 1943-44 


























No. of trade unions 
Total 
. membership Income Balance at 
Year of unions during the the end of “aoe 
a Submitting] submitting year the year 
& returns returns 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Annas! 
1937-38... 420 343 390,112 693,444 506,970 1 12.4 
1938-39... 562 394 399,159 889,822 611,464 2 3.7 
1939-40... 667 450 511,138 1,121,797 739,937 2 3.0 
1940-41... 727 483 513,832 1,212,927 786,120 2 5.8 
1941-42. . 747 455 573,520 1,767,446 1,226,900 3 1.3 
1942-43... 693 489 685,299 1,596,984 1,210,630 2 5.3 
Percentage 
increase in 
1942-43 
over 
1937-38 65 42.6 75.7 130.3 138.8 32.1 

















1] rupee = l6annas. 


30 per cent. during the war) of registered trade unions fail to submit 
prescribed returns. Furthermore, there are unregistered unions, 
for which membership figures are not available, except in the case 
of Bombay, where in December 1942 there were 100 unregistered 
trade unions with a membership of 29,574 as compared with 89 
registered unions with a membership of 155,782. Unregistered 
unions also exist among workers in the handloom industry in the 
larger establishments using power, and among workers on large- 
scale plantations, particularly, the tea gardens in Assam. 

The wartime growth in trade union membership, classified by 
industries, is shown below. 


TABLE II. MEMBERSHIP OF REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS BY INDUSTRIES 
1937-38 to 1942-43 





Percentage 
‘ - increase from 
Occupational group 1937-38 1940-41 1942-43 1937-38 to 


1942-43 





Railways (including railway 
workshops and other trans- 








port, excluding tramways).| 158,068 171,572 254,510 61.0 
Re renee 2,425 5,669 7,400 205.2 
tlc side a Seas 69,444 154,867 161,133 132.0 
Printing presses........... 6,566 8,450 6,973 6.2 
Municipal workers........ 11,698 23,037 27,701 136.8 
ASE Seen ae 46,057 20,036 72,826 58.1 
Docks and port trusts. ..... 16,047 25,036 38,216 138.2 
Engineering.............. 3,505 9,547 17,754 406.5 
Miscellaneous............ 76,302 95,618 98,786 29.5 

Total 390,112 513,832 685,299 75.7 





Women members included 
in total 14,703 19,417 25,972 76.6 
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It will be seen that, although between 1937-38 and 1942-43 trade 
union membership increased in all branches of industry, the per- 
centage increase was largest in the engineering group, followed by 
tramways, docks and port trusts, municipal workers, and textiles, 
respectively. Membership was largest in the railways group, fol- 
lowed by textiles. During the same period, the number of women 
members of unions increased by 76.6 per cent., or slightly more than 
the increase (75.7 per cent.) in total union membership. 

It may be added that the agricultural workers are also beginning 
to organise. The number of landless agricultural labourers has been 
increasing in recent years in all parts of the country. The proportion 
of farm servants and field labourers to cultivating farmers rose 
from 291 per 1,000 in 1921 to 407 in 1931.! In a speech he made 
in June 1944, Sir Jogindra Singh, Member in charge of Agriculture 
in the Viceroy’s Executive Council, estimated the number of landless 
agricultural labourers at 68 million, or 17 per cent. of the total 
population.? The All-India Peasants’ Organisation (Kisan Sabha), 
which was founded in 1935, is reported to be gaining in strength, 
although definite and reliable figures concerning its membership 
are not available. 

Classified territorially, during the period 1938 to 1943 trade 
union membership increased in all provinces except the Punjab, 
where the decline was as much as 79 per cent., Sind (7 per cent.), 
and the United Provinces (10 per cent.). The increase was negligi- 
ble in Madras. It was 53 per cent. in Bengal, 72 per cent. in Bom- 
bay, 170 per cent. in the North-West Frontier Province, 228 per 
cent. in Bihar, and 230 per cent. in the Central Provinces and 
Berar — being greater in the industrially less advanced provinces. 

There are a number of unions in some of the Indian States 
(Travancore, Cochin, Baroda, Mysore, Hyderabad); the railway 
workers’ unions in Mysore and Hyderabad are affiliated to the All- 
India Railwaymen’s Federation. 

As to the concentration of membership of unions, during 1940- 
41, out of a total of 483 unions, 43 had a membership between 50 
and 100; 148 between 100 and 300; 52 between 300 and 500; 71 
between 500 and 1,000; 35 between 1,000 and 2,000; 31 between 
2,000 and 5,000; and 21 between 5,000 and 20,000. Only one union 
had a membership over 20,000 (37,000), and 81 had a membership 
of under 50. Sixty-three per cent. of the total membership (513,832) 
belonged to unions with a membership between 2,000 and 20,000 
(30.6 per cent. to the classification between 10,000 and 20,000; 
13.9 per cent. between 5,000 and 10,000; and 18.7 per cent. between 
2,000 and 5,000). 

The wartime increase in membership may be explained partly 
by the general increase in employment and partly by the necessity 
for concerted action on the part of industrial workers to secure ade- 
quate adjustment in their earnings to cope with the inflationary 
rise in prices. During the war, apart from about one million un- 
skilled workers (excluding the employees of the Civil Public Works 





1 Cf. Radhakamal MUKERJEE: “ey Problems of Modern India (London 
172. 


Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1939), Vol. I, 
2 Cf. Indian Information, Vol. 15, No. “141, 15 July 1944, p. 36. 
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Department) engaged in the construction of roads, aerodromes, and 
buildings for military purposes, factory employment increased by 
about 750,000.! Between 1939 and 1943, employment in the textile 
industry (excluding Government-owned factories) increased from 
817,077 to 1,001,893, in engineering from 148,424 to 253,948, in 
minerals and metals from 55,123 to 92,694, and in paper and printing 
from 44,377 to 60,534. 


Trade Union Finances 


Trade unions in India suffer from a paucity of funds which 
seriously circumscribes their activities and has an adverse effect 
upon their staying power. The membership dues, which before the 
war amounted to one or two annas per month or a day’s wage per 
year, are collected either in the office of the union or through spe- 
cially selected members. Both of these methods involve difficulties 
and risks, and a considerable percentage of dues remain unpaid. 
Before 1937, when the Payment of Wages Act, 19367, came into 
force, in the case of the textile mills of Ahmedabad and the Tata 
Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur, the management deducted 
the membership dues from the workers’ wages for the union. 

It will be seen from table I that the total annual income of trade 
unions increased from 693,444 rupees in 1937-38 to 1,596,984 rupees 
in 1942-43, or by 130.3 per cent.; the corresponding increase in the 
balance at the end of the year was 138.8 per cent. During the same 
period, the income per member increased from 1 rupee 12.4 annas 
to 2 rupees 5.3 annas, or by 32.1 per cent. The total income, how- 
ever, is not a sound criterion of the financial position of unions, 
as unpaid dues are generally included in the assets. In the province 
of Bombay, for instance, unpaid dues represented 28.4 per cent. 
of the total assets in 1940-41, 25.2 per cent. in 1941-42, 27.6 percent. 
in 1942-43 (five unions were alone responsible for 90,685 rupees, 
or 66.7 per cent. of the amount of unpaid dues) and 28.4 per cent. 
in 1943-44. In the United Provinces unpaid subscriptions accounted 
for 21.4 per cent. of the total assets in 1943-44. 

The income of many unions, furthermore, is too meagre to 
finance any effective programme. During 1943-44, for instance, in 
Assam the combined income of all the nine unions was 834 rupees 
and the total expenditure 789 rupees; in the United Provinces as 
many as 13 unions had in their general funds less than 50 rupees; 
in Madras 54 unions had a closing balance of less than 100 rupees; 
in Sind 9 unions spent more than their income and 3 had debit 
balances at the close of the year; and in Bengal 8 unions belonging 
to the docks and port trusts group continued to have a negative 
balance. 

The straitened circumstances of many unions lead to the un- 
desirable practice of financing expenditure partly by donations 
from unspecified sources. In the case of several unions in Bombay, 





! Cf. statement by Sir Ardeshir Dalal, Member for Planning and Development 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, in GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, RECONSTRUCTION 
CoMMITTEE OF CouNCcIL: Record of the Fourth Meeting of the General Policy Com- 
mittee (New Delhi, 1946), p. 5. 

* Act. No. IV of 1936 (cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1936, Ind. 1). 
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for instance, the expenditure was reported to be ‘‘out of all pro- 
portion to their income and had it not been for the large donations 
which they received they would hardly have been able to keep 
functioning’’.! 


Labour Representation on Government Bodies 


Political Representation. 


The Constitution established by the Government of India Act, 
1935, which has not yet been brought into being at the Centre but 
has been operative in the provinces since 1937, provides for special 
representation of the interests of labour as well as of commerce and 
industry. In 10 out of 11 provincial Legislative Assemblies, out of a 
total of 1,535 seats, 38 (8 in Bengal, 7 in Bombay, 6 in Madras, 
4in Assam, 3 each in the United Provinces, the Punjab, and Bihar, 
2 in the Central Provinces and Berar, and 1 each in Orissa and Sind) 
are allotted to representatives of labour and 56 to representatives 
of commerce, industry, mining and plantations. The labour repre- 
sentatives are elected partly by the members of registered trade 
unions and partly by wage earners in special labour constituencies, 
while the employers’ representatives are elected by chambers of 
commerce and similar bodies. The total number of trade unions 
recognised for the purpose of electing representatives to provincial 
legislatures was 78 in 1940-41; out of these 27 were in Bengal, 5 in 
Bihar, 8 in Bombay, 7 in the Central Provinces and Berar, 18 in 
Madras, 5 in the Punjab, 3 in Sind, and 5 in the United Provinces. 


Tripartite Collaboration. 


Before the war, the Government of India, according to a spokes- 
man of the Department of Labour, had adopted ‘“‘a conservative 
but progressive line in their approach to labour matters’, and, 
with a view to encouraging the organisation of labour on the basis 
of identity of occupation rather than religion or community, refused 
to recognise communal unions.? During the war, Dr. B.R. Ambed- 
kar, Member for Labour of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, stated 
in a broadcast that Indian labour was not content with fair condi- 
tions of work, it wanted fair conditions of life as well. It wanted 
liberty, government by the people both in name and in fact 
including the right to equal opportunity and the fullest facilities 
for growth for every individual according to his needs, which it was 
the duty of the State to provide; equality, the abolition of privileges 
of every kind, in law, in the civil service, in the Army, in taxation, 
in trade and in industry, the abolition of all processes leading to 
inequality; and fraternity, an all-pervading sense of human _ bro- 
therhood unifying all classes and nations.’ Mr. H. C. Prior, Secre- 
tary to the Government of India in the Department of Labour, 
summed up the Government’s wartime policy as ‘‘full and free 
contact between the Government, employers and workers, and 





1 Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. I1, No. 12, June 1945, p. 404. 
* Cf. Indian Information, Vol. 10, No. 87, 1 Feb. 1942, p. 112. 
8 Idem, Vol. 12, No. 107, 1 Jan. 1943, p. 16. 
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fair conditions of work for all’. Realising that such tripartite colla- 
boration would be possible only if there was a sound trade union 
movement, the Government not only recognised the importance 
of such a movement but was fully committed to its encouragement. ! 

In 1942, the permanent Tripartite Labour Organisation*?, com- 
posed of representatives of the Government, the employers, and the 
workers on the model of the International Labour Organisation, 
was set up with a threefold object: the promotion of uniformity 
in labour legislation; the formation of a procedure for the settlement 
of industrial disputes; and the discussion of all matters of all-India 
importance as between employers and employees. Both the national 
federations of trade unions, together with the unorganised muni- 
cipal workers (engaged in collecting garbage and refuse), are given 
representation on this organisation. 


ORGANISATION AND STRUCTURE 


The two national organisations with affiliated unions in all parts 
of the country and in a large number of trades and occupations are 
the All-India Trade Union Congress and the Indian Federation 
of Labour. These organisations have provincial or regional and 
local branches. There are other national federations, such as the 
All-India Railwaymen’s Federation and the All-India Postal and 
Railway Mail Service Conference, whose membership is confined 
to unions in specific industries, notably public utilities. In addition, 
there are provincial and local federations, the most important exam- 
ple of the latter being the Textile Labour Association at Ahmeda- 
bad. 

The All-India Trade Union Congress (A.I.T.U.C.) came into 
existence in 1920, stimulated to a considerable extent by the require- 
ment of the International Labour Organisation that the workers’ 
delegation to the International Labour Conference should be 
drawn from the most representative organisation in the country. 
Its more important objects, which are to be gained by “‘all legiti- 
mate, peaceful and democratic methods’, are the amelioration of 
the social and economic conditions of the working class, particularly 
the safeguarding and promotion of the workers’ interests in all 
matters relating to their employment; the co-ordination of the 
activities of the affiliated labour unions; the abolition of political 
and economic advantage based on caste, community, and religion; 
the nationalisation of the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange, as far as possible; and the establishment of a socialist 
State in India. Affiliation of unions is conditional upon the accep- 
tance of the rules and constitution of the A.I.T.U.C., and the pay- 
ment of a specified fee, which varies with membership (10 rupees 
for 500 members or less; 20 rupees for 500-1,000 members, etc.).* In 
1929, a number of: unions seceded from the Congress and organised 
the All-India Trade Union Federation, subsequently known as the 








1Cf. Indian Information, Vol. 12, No. 108, 15 Jan. 1943, p. 77. 

2 See above, p. 349, footnote 1. 

Cf. ‘‘All-India Trade Union Congress Constitution’, in All-India Trade 
Union Congress Report... Twenty-first Session, Madras, 1945 (Bombay, 1945), 
pp. 95 et seq. 
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National Trade Union Federation. A further split occurred in 1931 
with the secession of the Red Trade Union Congress, which dis- 
solved itself in 1935. Three years later the new Federation combined 
with the A.I.T.U.C., which remained, for a few years, the sole 
national representative of organised labour in the country. 

In 1941, however, the Indian Federation of Labour (I.F.L.), 
a rival organisation to the A.I.T.U.C., was founded with a twofold 
purpose, namely: ‘‘(1) mobilisation of Indian labour for conscious 
and purposeful participation in war efforts; (2) securing for the 
workers the bare minimum of wages and amenities which the war- 
time conditions demanded and without which maintenance of 
workers’ morale was an impossibility’. The Federation, which 
started with 182 unions with a total membership of 288,676, be- 
longing to important industries such as steel, textiles, railways and 
other transport, shipping, and mines, claimed in December 1944 
the affiliation of 222 unions with a membership of 407,773.2_ Its 
president, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’, was appointed the Indian work- 
ers’ delegate to the 26th Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference (Philadelphia, 1944), against a vigorous claim by the 
A.I.T.U.C. The Government of India decided that as it had ‘“‘no 
machinery by which to examine which of the two organisations was 
more representative, the only satisfactory course was to adopt the 
principle that Indian workers should be represented in turn alter- 
nately by the I.F.L. and the A.I.T.U.C’”’, and that “the first turn 
should be given to the newer organisation — the I.F.L’’.*| At the 
following (Paris) Session of the Conference, the Indian workers’ 
delegate, Mr. N.M. Joshi, was a nominee of the A.I.T.U.C. Mr. 
Joshi had been the workers’ delegate to several previous sessions, 
including the first (Washington, 1919), and has also been a member 
of the Governing Body of the I.L.O. 

The All-India Railwaymen’s Federation was founded in 19255, 
and virtually all the railway unions in India, many of which had 
been founded between 1918 and 1921, were for a time affiliated 
with it.6 The Railway Board has recognised it for many years as 
the most representative organisation of the railway workers and has 
arranged for half-yearly conferences with its chief representatives 
to discuss and, if possible, to settle questions affecting wages and 
conditions of service of railway employees. 

A decision to organise an All-India Mine Workers’ Federation 
was taken at a meeting of 20 delegates from 12 mine workers’ 





1 Report of the Annual Session of the Indian Federation of Labour, Bombay, 1943 
(Delhi, 1944), p. 5. 

? INDIAN Vesnnanen OF LasBour: Report of the Second Conference held at 
Jamshedpur on the 24th. and 25th. December, 1944 (Delhi, 1945), p. 5. 

* Mr. Mehta resigned his presidentship before the end of the year, on his 
es as the Government of India’s Agent-General to the Government 
of Burma. 

* International Labour Conference, Twenty-Sixth Session, Philadelphia, 1944: 
Record of Proceedings (Montreal, 1944), p. 295. 

§ Originally, an “All-India Railwaymen’s Union Federation” formed in 1921. 

* Mr. S. Guruswami, the General Secretary of the All-India Railwaymen's 
Federation, stated at its Biennial Convention, held at Secunderabad on 23 Apr. 
1945, that “there were more than 22 units affiliated with the Federation and half 
as many were pressing for affiliation" (Hindustan Times, Delhi, 26 Apr. 1945; 
The Hindu, Madras, 25 and 29 Apr. 1945). 
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unions, representing 30,000 workers, held at Calcutta on 29 July 
1945 under the auspices of the A.I.T.U.C.! 

The Textile Labour Association at Ahmedabad, a compact, 
efficient organisation, was founded in 1920 by Mr. Gandhi, to whose 
personal influence with the local employers and workers it owes its 
success to no small extent, and was reported to have a membership 
of about 33,000 in 1945. It has never been affiliated with any of 
the national organisations. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Representatives of Indian trade unions have participated not 
only in the deliberations of the International Labour Organisation 
since 1919, but also in the meetings of workers’ organisations of 
other countries, such as the British Trades Union Congress, and 
of international organisations, such as the International Federation 
of Trade Unions and the Asiatic Labour Congress, which held its 
first session at Colombo in 1934 and the second at Tokyo in 1937. 
They also took part in the second World Trade Union Conference, 
which was held at Paris in 1945 with the object of creating a new 
World Federation of Trade Unions.2 On that occasion India was 
reported to have claimed a trade union membership of 864,000: 
456,000 in the All-India Trade Union Congress, and 408,000 in the 
Indian Federation of Labour. India and Ceylon were allotted one 
seat out of 26 on the Executive Committee of the new World 
Federation. 


POLICIES AND ACTIVITIES 


The trade union movement has played an important role in 
making the workers conscious of their rights and interests and of the 
advantages of collective bargaining. All through its existence, the 
A.I.T.U.C. has attempted to focus the attention of the public 
and the Government on the grievances and the problems of labour. 
Apart from striving for the abolition of such discriminatory legis- 
lation as the Workmen's Breach of Contract Act and the Madras 
Planters’ Labour Act’, it has advocated measures to safeguard the 
legitimate interests of the workers, urged upon the Government the 
necessity of various reforms, and pointed out the defects in the 
administration of existing legislation. 

During the war, the A.I.T.U.C. concentrated its endeavours on 
the maintenance of an uninterrupted production of vital war mate- 
rials; the alleviation of the food and clothing crisis, by demanding 
and supporting strict rationing, price control, and the penalisation 
of hoarders; and the securing of a cost-of-living bonus adequate 
to compensate for the rapid rise in prices. It criticised the procedure 
for the compulsory adjudication of industrial disputes under the 
Defence of India Rule 81A‘, and the administration of the National 





1 Trade Union Record (Bombay), Vol. IV, No. 12, Aug. 1945, p. 84. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 552. 

* These two Acts, together with several other earlier labour laws, had been 
adopted largely with a view to ensuring a stable labour force for the employers 
and provided for penal sanctions against the abandonment of employment. 

‘ Notification No. 1204-SM/42. (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, 
No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 457). 
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Service (Technical Personnel) Ordinance! and the Essential Services 
(Maintenance) Ordinance.? With a view to ameliorating the con- 
dition of nearly 500,000 women workers, it has demanded equal 
pay for equal work, adequate maternity benefits, the appointment 
of a sufficiently large number of women inspectors, and particularly 
the reimposition of the ban on the employment of women under- 
ground.’ 

In the deliberations of the Conference (Indian Labour Confe- 
rence) and the Standing Committee of the Tripartite Labour Orga- 
nisation, the A.I.T.U.C. representatives have demanded, inter 
alia, the inclusion of a fair wage clause in Government contracts, 
the formulation of a plan for labour legislation and labour welfare, 
the establishment of minimum wage fixing machinery, and the adop- 
tion of various social security measures. 

Besides the publication of annual reports, circulars, and memo- 
randa on various topics of interest to labour, the A.I.T.U.C. issues 
a monthly, the Trade Union Record. 

The I.F.L. is engaged in similar activities for the benefit of 
industrial workers, and has demanded, among other things, a living 
wage and an 8-hour working day; full employment and compensa- 
tion for involuntary unemployment; provision for holidays with 
pay, old-age pensions, sickness insurance, maternity benefits, provi- 
dent funds, decent housing, sanitation, medical aid, free and com- 
pulsory primary education, etc.; facilities for collective bargaining 
and negotiations through recognised trade unions; a growing share 
in the profits and management of trade and industry; and an ade- 

uate representation of labour in legislatures, local bodies, and other 
mec. te and semi-Government committees and organisations. 
Its representatives have also participated in the deliberations of the 
Tripartite Labour Organisation. It issues the /ndian Federation 
of Labour Bulletin six times a year. 

The Textile Labour Association of Ahmedabad has built up a 
considerable degree of solidarity among its members, partly through 
its social welfare activities and partly by participation in concilia- 
tion and arbitration proceedings together with the Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association. In 1942-43 the Labour Association paid 
34,439 rupees (excluding 12,639 rupees for other benefits, such as 
funeral, old-age, sickness, unemployment, etc. benefits) out of an 
income of 50,443 rupees by way of educational, social and religious 
benefits, and had a political fund amounting to 11,111 rupees. It 
has been observed that for ‘“‘social welfare work including compensa- 
tion for accidents, medical aid, education, thrift and temperance 
work’’, the Association “spends annually much more than probably 
all the labour unions in India put together’’.‘ 


1 Ordinance II of 1940, as amended (tdem, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, 
p. 265; Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 484; Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 83). 

2 Ordinance XI of 1941, as amended (idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, 
p. 483; Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 501). 

*The application of the Underground Work (Women) Convention, 1935, 
which had _ ratified by the Government of India in 1938, was suspended in 
the case of coal mines in certain specified provinces as a temporary measure in 
the emergency conditions brought about by the war. The prohibition has now 
been reim , however, with effect from 1 Feb. 1946 (idem, Vol. LII, No. 5, 
Nov. 1945, p. 538). 

* Radhakamal MUKERJEE: The Indian Working Class, op. cit., p. 303. 
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A few other unions provide certain benefits for members who pay 
their dues regularly. Before the war, the death benefit usually 
provided amounted to 20 rupees, and maternity relief (in the 
provinces which had not yet adopted legislation to that effect!) to 
about half the normal wages for some weeks before and after con- 
finement. A number of unions provide legal assistance in respect 
of cases under the Workmen’s Compensation Act or of irregular 
dismissals.2_ The trade unions in Bengal, for instance, are stated 
to have spent 8,024 rupees in 1942-43 for the provision of benefits 
to their members. 

The short-term programme of the All-India Peasants’ Organi- 
sation includes, among other things, the abolition of landlordism 
(zamindart), the introduction of a sliding scale of taxation, and a 
moratorium for the payment of moneylenders’ dues or their re- 


mission. 
Industrial Disputes 


The trade unions in India made persistent and concerted efforts 
during the war to secure increases in the workers’ earnings adequate 
to compensate for the inflationary rise in prices. In spite of this, 
however, earnings remained insufficient to enable the workers to 
maintain even their low pre-war standard of living unimpaired. 
While the average annual earnings per worker employed in orga- 
nised industry increased between 1939 and 1943 by approximately 
83 per cent., the cost of living increased from August 1939 to De- 
cember 1943 by 135 per cent. in Bombay, 218 per cent. in Ahme- 
dabad, 214 per cent. in Cawnpore, 207 per cent. in Lahore, and 
93’per cent. in Madras. 

As a consequence of the sharp discrepancy between the increase 
in the workers’ earnings and the rise in the cost of living, a very 
large percentage of industrial disputes related to the adjustment 
of workers’ earnings. 

Although under the Defence of India Rule 81A, previously 
mentioned, strikes and lockouts were prohibited without 14 days’ 
previous notice to the other party, the number of industrial disputes 
in British India increased from 406 in 1939 to 716 in 1943 and 658 
in 1944. The corresponding figures for man-days lost, however, 
were 4,992,795, 2,342,287 and 3,447,306. The number of days lost 
through industrial disputes per thousand persons employed in 
mining, industry and transport in 1943 was 173. 

As to the causes of these disputes, wage and bonus questions 
accounted for 55 to 66 per cent. of the total number each year, and 
the percentage of successful or partially successful disputes varied 
from 45 to 52 of the annual total. Professor Mukerjee concludes, 
on the basis of the results of industrial disputes between 1921 and 
1941, that the ‘‘proportion of failures are on the whole largest in 
the mines, where trade unions are least developed, and smallest 





1 Most of the provinces (Assam, Bengal, Bombay, the Central Provinces 
Madras, the Punjab, Sind, and the United Provinces) had adopted maternity 
benefit legislation by 1944. 

? Cf. B. Shiva RAo, op. cit., p. 164. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 6, Dec. 1944, pp. 736-750: 
‘Wartime Inflation in India and its Social Repercussions”’. 
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in the textile and engineering industries, where there is a strong 
trade union organisation under an effective leadership, especially 
in the Bombay Presidency’’.! 


Problems of Reconstruction 


Although the Indian trade unions have gained considerably in 
strength during the war, they have a difficult struggle ahead of 
them. Their main anxiety since the cessation of hostilities has been 
whether labour will be able to retain this wartime gain during the 
post-war period. 

During the transition period, the two most pressing problems 
facing the country are unemployment and a decline in earnings. 
According to an official estimate, there will be, excluding the con- 
traction of the staff employed by the Government," a fall of em- 
ployment of the order of two million and the secondary employ- 
ment that may be associated with it’’.2. Another estimate puts the 
figure of persons displaced from wartime employment, including 
ex-service men, at between five and seven million.* The wartime 
cost-of-living bonus, which was not adequate to compensate for 
the rise in prices, is being reduced, although the ‘working class cost- 
of-living indices in various industrial centres are rising again, 
following a slow decline during a few months after the third quarter: 
of 1944.4 

With a view to protecting the interests of labour, the A.1.T.U.C. 
has demanded the maintenance of the existing level of employment; 
the consolidation of the cost-of-living bonus with the basic rates 
of pay, and the fixing of a minimum wage; an 8-hour day and a 
48-hour week®; the enforcement of social security measures such 
as health insurance, unemployment benefits and old-age pensions; 
and the full recognition of trade unions. Similar demands have 
been made by the I.F.L., which advocates the maintenance of the 
wartime level of employment through public works (irrigation 
projects, hydro-electric schemes, road building, and housing) and 
schemes of nation-building character (education, health).? The 
Government of India has made plans to alleviate the situation by 
the promotion of various interim development schemes, both 
Central and provincial, the encouragement of private civilian in- 
dustry, and the rehabilitation of demobilised service men and dis- 





1 Radhakamal MuKERJEE: The Indian Working Class, op. ctt., p. 311. 

2 RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL, op. cit., p. 5. 

* Times Trade and Engineering (London), Feb. 1946, p. 16. 

* The cost-of-living index in Bombay, for instance, rose from 218 in Jan. 1945 
to 230 in Nov. 1945; the corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are 282 and 297 
(Oct.), for Cawnpore 301 and 317, for Lahore 283 and 291, and for Madras 217 
and 230. 

* An Act (amending the Factories Act, 1934) providing for a reduction of the 
maximum weekly hours of work from 54 to 48 in perennial factories (operating 
more than 180 days in the year), and from 60 to 50 in seasonal factories, was 
adopted on 18 Apr. 1946, and is to come into force on 1 Aug. 1946 (Gazette of 
India, 27 Apr. 1946, Part IV, p. 35). 

©Cf. Trade Union Record, Vol. V, No. 5, Jan. 1946, p. 45. 

™Cf. Indian Federation of Labour Bulletin, Vol. I11, No. 5, July-Oct. 1945, 
pp. 138 and 158. 
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charged civil workers through the resettlement and re-employment 
organisation recently established by the Department of Labour. 

The wartime expenditure has accustomed the country to think in 
terms of expansionist economy and large-scale financing, and it is 
now commonly realised that a reconstruction of the national 
economy in the light of the wartime experience is indispensable. The 
Central and provincial Governments, as well as the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations, have devoted considerable attention 
to post-war planning. A resolution adopted by the A.1.T.U.C. 
stated that, although effective planning could be achieved only 
under socialism, there was scope for planned development of India’s 
resources and industries even during the transitional stage, provided 
the country was free and sovereign, and had a democratic Govern- 
ment based on adult suffrage; for transitional planning to result 
in raising the standards of living of the masses, it would, however, 
be necessary to nationalise the land, mines and quarries, organised 
transport and commerce, banking, finance and insurance, and key 
industries, and to bring the remaining industries under strict State 
control.’ 

In a more comprehensive plan, known as the ‘‘Peoples’ Plan’, 
the I.F.L. proposes a fourfold increase in agricultural output and 
a sixfold increase in industrial production within a period of ten 
years. The plan is based on the control of production by a demo- 
cratic State. Its general principles are the liquidation of the rural 
debt; the establishment of State control of foreign trade, banking, 
and financial transactions with foreign countries; the systematic 
reinvestment in the national economy by the State of the surplus 
wealth produced so as to quicken the pace of economic development; 
and the limitation of the revenue payable for the use of private 
capital to 3 per cent., the Government guaranteeing the payment 
and including it in the national budget. It makes definite proposals 
for agrarian reform, industrial development, extension of trans- 
port and communication, public health measures and public in- 
struction services as well as rural and urban housing development.‘ 


CONCLUSION 


The evolution of the trade union movement in India, under the 
impact of the Second World War in particular, has been briefly 
described above. The widespread demand for the amelioration of 
conditions of life and work, which had been growing during the inter- 
war period and was given a considerable impetus by the war, has 
given rise to a number of plans for post-war reconstruction, drawn 
up by the Central, provincial, and State Governments as well as by 
groups of employers and workers. Industrial development of the 
country is an essential feature of all these plans, since their common 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, p. 92, 

* For an account of the Governments’ and industrialists’ plans, see idem. 
Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, pp. 50-56. 

* All-India Trade Union Congress Report... Twenty-First Session, Madras, 
1945, pp. 36-39. 

* Peoples’ Plan for Economic Development of India, being the Report of the 
Post-War Reconstruction Committee of the Indian Federation of Labour (Delhi, 
1944). Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 632. 
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objectives are to increase the national income and to bring into 
productive employment at least a part of the large number of 
persons who are unemployed or are underemployed in rural areas. 

Modern industrial organisation, however, requires more than 
plant, machinery, technicians, and raw materials. It requires the 
establishment of satisfactory industrial relations. For its smooth 
working rests, in the last analysis, on the skilful organisation and 
prompt adjustment of human relations: the relations between the 
workers and the employers, and those between the workers, the 
employers, and representatives of the Government. This is parti- 
cularly so in a country like India, since workers with a rural back- 
ground are apt to find factory work strenuous, monotonous, and 
irksome until they become accustomed to it. Their problems can 
be satisfactorily dealt with only in consultation with their own 
chosen representatives. Trade union organisation is, therefore, 
more, and not less, important in the newly industrialised countries 
than in countries where modern industry has been long established 
and a strong industrial tradition has been formed. The Royal 
Commission on Labour in India called attention to this important 
factor in its report and observed that ‘‘unless a vigorous effort is 
made to effect an improvement in human relationships, the develop- 
ment of large-scale industrial enterprise is likely to be difficult and 
precarious’”’.' Subsequently, Mr. Butler, in the report already 
cited, also remarked that perhaps the chief problem confronting 
Indian industry was that of industrial relations, and that “industrial 
disputes are likely to be of periodical occurrence until a strong 
trade union movement imbued with a professional spirit has been 
developed and collective bargaining established on a solid founda- 
tion’’.? 

It is to be hoped that the wartime experience of organised co- 
operation between workers’ and employers’ representatives and the 
representatives of the public authorities marks the beginning of the 
establishment of industrial relations on a sound foundation, and 
that the promotion of industry will not be impeded by unnecessary 
disputes. For the development of such relations a strong and effi- 
cient trade union movement is indispensable. 








1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, op. cit., p. 340. 
* Problems of Industry in the East, op. cit., p. 20. 








INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


First Meeting of the I.L.O. Iron and 
Steel Committee 


The first session of the Iron and Steel Committee of the I.L.O.! 
was held in Cleveland, Ohio, from 23 to 29 April 1946 in premises 
placed at the disposal of the I.L.O. by that city. The session was 
presided over by the United States Government representative 
on the Governing Body of the I.L.0., Mr. Nathan Feinsinger, 
Professor of Law at the University of Wisconsin and Chairman of 
the United States President’s Steel Fact Finding Board. 

The Committee elected as its vice-chairmen, Mr. R. Mather, 
United Kingdom employers’ member, and Mr. Arthur Gailly, 
Belgian workers’ member. 

Two members of the Governing Body, in addition to Mr. 
Feinsinger, were present at the meeting: Mr. Macdonnell (Canada) 
for the employers’ group; and Mr. Andersson (Sweden) for the 
workers’ group. 

Representatives attended from the following twelve countries: 
United States of America, Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, 
France, United Kingdom, India, Italy, Luxembourg, Sweden, and 
the Union of South Africa. A total of 57 persons took part — 45 
members, 10 advisers, and 2 observers. 

The Government representatives at the meeting included Mi- 
nisters and representatives of Government departments. Among 
the employers’ members were representatives of employers’ asso- 
ciations and vice-presidents and managers of iron and steel pro- 
ducing plants. The workers were in most cases represented by the 
presidents and secretaries of their trade unions. 

At the first sitting of the Committee, an address of welcome was 
given on behalf of the United States Government by Mr. Gibson, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, who stressed the importance of the 
meeting, the first of the I.L.O. industrial committee meetings to 
be held in the United States, and expressed his Government’s 
wishes for the success of the Committee’s work. Another address 
of welcome was given on behalf of the City of Cleveland by Mr. 
Worthington, Director of Public Health and Welfare. 

A general discussion of the problems of the industry took place 
on the basis of an introductory report prepared by the International 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1945, pp. 139- 
153: ‘The Industrial Committees of the International Labour Organisation”. 
For an account of the first meetings of the 1.L.O. Coal Mines and Inland Trans- 
port Committees, see idem, Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, pp. 200-214. 
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Labour Office and circulated to the members before the meeting. 
At the close of the discussion it was decided to set up three sub- 
committees as follows: (a) Subcommittee on Full Employment; 
(b) Subcommittee on Industrial Relations; (c) Subcommittee on 
Safety. 

The Subcommittee on Full Employment consisted of 17 mem- 
bers (7 Government, 5 employers’, and 5 workers’ members), with 
the following officers: chairman, Mr. Campbell (United Kingdom 
Government member); employers’ vice-chairman, Sir Lewis 
Jones (United Kingdom); workers’ vice-chairman, Mr. Krier 
(Luxembourg). 

The Subcommittee on Industrial Relations consisted of 20 
members (8 Government, 5 employers’, and 7 workers’ members), 
with the following officers: chairman, Mr. V. C. Phelan (Canadian 
Government member); employers’ vice-chairman, Mr. Summers 
(United Kingdom); workers’ vice-chairman, Mr. Renard (Bel- 
gium). 

The Subcommittee on Safety consisted of 6 members (2 Govern- 
ment, 2 employers’, and 2 workers’ members); Mr. de Nervo 
(French employers’ member) was elected chairman. 

Each of the three subcommittees submitted a report containing 
proposals for the consideration of the Committee as a whole. The 
reports were discussed on the last day of the Committee's session 
and were adopted after various changes had been made. Votes 
were taken on each of the resolutions proposed in the various re- 
ports, with the results given below. 


SAFETY 


Two proposals were adopted under this heading. The first of 
these, which invited the I.L.O. to make a survey of safety measures 
based on material to be obtained from Governments and em- 
plovers’ and workers’ organisations in the various countries, was 
adopted by 38 votes to nil. The proposal was that the International 
Labour Office should be asked to undertake the preparation of a 
study on accident prevention in the iron and steel industry, in the 
form of a factual survey of the various measures taken in the 
different countries for the prevention of accidents and the pro- 
tection of health in the iron and steel industry. 

It was agreed that the survey should cover the following sub- 
jects: 

(1) Technical measures of protection against accidents (safety appliances, 
etc.); 

(2) Co-operation between State factory inspection services, employers, and 
workers in matters concerning the prevention of accidents; 

(3) Measures of education and propaganda employed for the same purpose; 

(4) Accident statistics, including causes, and the methods of compiling these 
statistics; 

(5) The legislation in force concerning accident prevention in the iron and steel 
industry in the different countries; 

(6) Certain aspects of health protection in industry, such as ventilation. 
protection against gases, fumes and dust, etc. 
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It was also recommended that both the Governments and the 
employers’ and workers’ organisations of the various countries 
should be asked to submit material for the study. 

The second proposal, recommending that special safety services 
and joint safety committees should be set up in all iron and steel 
undertakings, was adopted by 39 votes to 1. The recommendation 
was in the following terms: 


The Iron and Steel Committee of the 1.L.0., meeting in Cleveland, 23-29 
April 1946, recommends that in all iron and steel producing countries special 
safety services and joint committees composed of employers’ and workers’ re- 
presentatives should be set up in all the undertakings to promote the prevention 
of accidents and the protection of health in the plants. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


On this subject the Committee adopted three resolutions, 
dealing respectively with freedom of association, collective bar- 
gaining, and the observance of collective agreements, and a recom- 
mendation concerning I.L.O. studies. 


Freedom of Assoctation 


The following resolution was carried by 40 votes to nil: 


Whereas the Iron and Steel Committee of the I.L.0., meeting in Cleveland, 
23-29 April 1946, is fully impressed with the necessity for unfettered freedom of 
association within the iron and steel industry as a prerequisite to establishing 
and maintaining harmonious relationships between employers and workers; 

And whereas the I.L.O. has previously affirmed its policy in this regard on 
numerous occasions; 

Therefore, the Committee feels that it is important that the democratic right 
of freedom of association should be asserted at this time in particular reference 
to the iron and steel industry, and this it wishes to do in the following terms: 


(1) Employers and workers in the iron and steel industry, without dis- 
tinction of race or creed, should be entitled to form or join occupational, 
i.e., industrial, organisations of their own choosing without previous authori- 
sation; 

(2) Occupational, t.e., industrial, organisations of employers and workers 
should not be subject to arbitrary dissolution by administrative order; 

(3) Occupational, 7.e., industrial, organisations should have the right to 
constitute federations and confederations of trade organisations; and 

(4) Where any country now possesses legislation designed to abridge the 
rights herein asserted, it is recommended strongly that such legislation be 
removed, and further that all Governments, whether through legislation or 
policy, should lend themselves to the promotion of the principles contained 
in this resolution. 


Collective Bargaining 


A resolution in the following terms was carried by 38 votes to 
nil: 


Whereas collective bargaining in some form or other already exists in the iron 
and steel industry in most of the countries which are Members of the I.L.O. 
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And whereas collective bargaining has made for an improvement in industrial 
relations throughout the industry during the time that it has been in effect; 

And whereas collective bargaining is a correlative of the democratic right of 
freedom of association amongst employers and workers; 

Therefore, the Iron and Steel Committee of the I.L.O., meeting in Cleveland, 
23-29 April 1946, endorses the principle of the right to collective bargaining 
between employers and workers, looking to the formulation of collective agree- 
ments, and recommends strongly that State Members should give full and un- 
stinted support, both in law and in policy, to the continuance and development 
of the free right to bargain collectively in the iron and steel industry. 


Observance of Collective Agreements 


The following resolution was carried by 38 votes to nil. 


Whereas the success and progress of the iron and steel industry, in the interest 
of both employers and workers, depend upon the stabilisation and certainty of 
harmonious industrial relations; 

And whereas the formulation of collective labour agreements between the 
partners to the industry provides each with the opportunity to negotiate with 
the other for the purpose of arriving at arrangements of a mutually satisfactory 
character; 

And whereas a condition of stability and harmony within the industry cannot 
be assured unless agreements once entered into are respected by both parties 
thereto; 

Therefore, the Iron and Steel Committee of the I.L.O., meeting in Cleveland, 
23-29 April 1946, affirms the necessity for the strict observance of the terms and 
conditions of agreements between the two parties to the industry, when once 
entered into; and 

Recommends that each collective agreement when entered into should carry 
an appropriate clause providing for the resolution of such differences as may 
arise during its currency, whether by negotiation, mediation and conciliation, 
or arbitration. 


I.L.O. Studies 


The recommendation proposed that the International Labour 
Office should conduct a series of studies on various aspects of in- 
dustrial relations. This recommendation was treated as a resolution 
and carried by 38 votes to nil. It reads as follows: 


The Subcommittee has had the advantage of a recital of existing provisions 
and practices in regard to industrial relations in each of the countries represented 
by its membership. It is much impressed with the apparent progress made up 
to this time in the development of procedures for adjusting or solving matters in 
dispute between employers and employees in the various countries, and it feels 
that further improvement and development of existing provisions and practices 
might be brought about through a more detailed attention to all matters of in- 
dustrial relations at the next meeting of the Iron and Steel Committee. 

The Subcommittee therefore recommends that the I.L.O. be requested to 
conduct a series of studies, in order that information may be made available to 
Member States as soon as possible, to form a basis for further consideration later. 

The particular studies recommended by the Subcommittee are as follows: 


(1) On existing legislation and governmental machinery in relation to 
conciliation, mediation, and arbitration; 
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(2) On existing legislation in reference to the obviation or control of strikes 
or lockouts; 

(3) On practices established and recognised in the industry in relation to 
the formulation and observance of agreements; 

(4) On special conditions affecting industrial relations in the industry; 

(5) On the weight given to the legislative approach, compared to free 
collective bargaining, in the promotion of harmonious relations in the industry; 

(6) On joint councils in the industry, specifically in relation to their ad- 
vantages to the industry and to the workers; 

(7) On prevailing conditions in the industry, bearing in mind the economic 
organisation of the particular country, in regard especially to: 


(a) Rates of wages; 

(b) Hours of work; 

(c) Health and welfare of workers; 

(d) Factors bearing on production, e.g., ore, climate, availability of re- 
sources, degree of mechanisation, and so forth; 


(8) On apprenticeship, introduction to the industry, training, promotion, 
and personnel administration; 
(9) On collective agreements, especially in relation to: 


(a) Quantitative analysis of coverage; 

(b) General provisions other than on hours and wages; 

(c) Settlement of grievances and disputes during the currency of an agree- 
ment; 


(10) On the introduction of technological changes, and on their effect 
on the worker, specifically in relation to numbers employed, and general 
principles in regard to variation in wage rates and hours of work, and general 
conditions. 


FuLL EMPLOYMENT 


Under this heading, the Committee adopted the seven resolu- 
tions set out below. The resolution on the shortage of fuel was 
carried by 36 votes to nil; that on full employment, by 36 votes to 2; 
that on wage schemes, by 38 votes to nil; that on purchasing policies, 
by 38 votes to nil; that on technological changes, by 38 votes to 
nil; that on industrially underdeveloped countries, by 39 votes to 
nil; and that on steel statistics by 38 votes to nil. 


The Shortage of Fuel 


The Iron and Steel Committee of the I.L.0., meeting in Cleveland 23-29 
April 1946, 

Having had on its agenda the question of full employment, has had its atten- 
tion called to the low rate of operation in the steel industries of France, Belgium 
and Luxembourg, due to the shortage of fuel; 

Whereas this shortage is seriously affecting conditions in the steel consuming 
industries and consequently the general economy of these countries; 

Whereas this situation hampers the reconstruction of the devastated countries; 
and 

Whereas the near paralysis of the steel industries of France, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg endangers social security and progress; 
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Now, therefore, in accordance with the Declaration of Philadelphia, with the 
object of ensuring full employment everywhere through the judicious exercise 
of international co-operation, and with a view to safeguarding the allocation 
of fuel, especially to the above-mentioned three countries; 

The Committee recommends that the Governing Body of the I.L.O., the 
respective Governments, and the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations consider all the means by which this situation may be relieved as rapidly 
as possible. 

Full Employment 


The Iron and Steel Committee of the I.L.O., meeting in Cleveland, 23-29 
April 1946, emphasises the necessity of achieving a high and sustained level of 
employment in all industries. The Committee recognises that because of the inter- 
dependence and interrelationship of modern economic society, the achievement 
of this objective by the iron and steel industry is dependent upon a high and 
sustained level of employment in industry generally. 

The Committee declares its willingness to co-operate with the I.L.O. and with 
the Governments of the various countries in obtaining full factual information 
as a basis for the formulation of constructive plans and programmes designed to 
bring about full and regular employment in the iron and steel industry, as far as 
is possible within the limitations under which the industry must operate. 


Wage Schemes 


In pursuance of the policy of full employment, and as a means of abolishing 
underemployment, the Iron and Steel Committee of the I1.L.O., meeting in Cleve- 
land, 23-29 April 1946, invites the International Labour Office to make available 
the results of studies now in progress in the United States under the auspices 
of the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion and to conduct similar en- 
quiries into the methods and results of such annual and other wage schemes as 
may have been introduced in other countries. 


Purchasing Policies 


The Iron and Steel Committee of the I.L.O., meeting in Cleveland, 23-29 
April 1946, suggests that the International Labour Office invite steel producers 
and large consumers of steel to co-operate in an enquiry into the purchasing poli- 
cies and practices of the largest consumers of steel for the purpose of ascertaining 
to what extent, if any, they tend to influence fluctuations in operations and em- 
ployment, and what revisions in such policies would contribute towards the regu- 
larisation of employment in the iron and steel industry. 


Technological Changes 


The Iron and Steel Committee of the I.L.O., meeting in Cleveland, 23-29 
April 1946, invites the International Labour Office to study the practices pursued 
in regard to the introduction of technological improvements in the iron and steel 
industry and their immediate and long-range impact upon employment, with 
special reference to the training and the absorption of displaced workers into 
other work, having regard to the rate of labour turnover and wastage. 


Industrially Underdeveloped Countries 


The Iron and Steel Committee of the I.L.O. meeting in Cleveland, 23-29 Apri! 
1946, 
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Recognises that economic and industrial unbalance in one part of the world 
is a menace to peace; 

Recognises that in order to provide lasting conditions of full employment 
it is necessary to raise the standards of living in industrially underdeveloped 
countries; 

Recognises that the presence of a large body of cheap, abundant, and under- 
employed labour in some parts of the world is a danger that can be converted to 
prospective benefit by raising the economic and industrial potential of such areas; 

Suggests that the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations be 
invited to make known to the competent specialised international agencies the 
advisability of their considering favourably financial, technical and other appro- 
priate measures for facilitating a healthy growth and expansion of industry in 
the underdeveloped countries, particularly the iron and steel industry, as a 
means of achieving high and stable employment for the attainment of satisfactory 
levels of living; and 

Recommends to the various Member States of the International Labour 
Organisation that they consider favourably the implementation of programmes 
for the international exchange of vocational trainees and industrial technicians 
for the purpose of facilitating the industrial development, particularly in the iron 
and steel industry, of underdeveloped countries. 


Steel Statistics 


In view of the immediate and long-term importance of adequate statistics 
relating to employment and economic problems underlying social policies in the 
iron and steel industry, the Iron and Steel Committee of the International Labour 
Organisation, meeting in Cleveland, 23-29 April 1946, invites: 


(a) The employers’ and workers’ organisations in the iron and steel in- 
dustry tosupply the I.L.O. with non-confidential source material which throws 
light on employment and on the economic problems underlying social policy; 

(6) The Governing Body of the I.L.O. to consider the appropriation which 
may be necessary for additional services needed in the I.L.O. for the purpose 
of collecting and appraising iron and steel statistics; and 

(c) The International Labour Office to consider publishing periodically 
the results of its work in this field. 


The Committee also invites the I.L.O. to examine critically the existing sta- 
tistics (including their sources) relating to employment and economic problems 
underlying social policies in the iron and steel industries of the various countries, 
with special emphasis upon their adequacy and international comparability. It 
is suggested that the report of the Office should contain recommendations for a 
minimum iron and steel statistical programme relating to the measurement of 
employment (number of workers and average weekly hours of work), average 
earnings per week and per hour, labour turnover, industrial accidents, and such 
other matters as the investigations of the Office may suggest. 


* * * 


Finally, the Committee adopted the following resolution by 40 
votes to nil: 

The Iron and Steel Committee of the I1.L.0., having met in its first session 
in Cleveland, 23-29 April 1946, and having adopted preliminary resolutions on 
some of the most important problems of the iron and steel industry, expresses 
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the conviction that its tasks can be effectively pursued only if it meets at regular 
annual intervals. In order to be practically effective, the studies initiated at these 
meetings require further attention at a later date. The Committee therefore 
requests the Governing Body of the I.L.O. to give favourable consideration to the 
possibility of convening the next session of the Committee in the course of the 
year 1947. 


The session closed with speeches from representatives of the 
Government, employers’, and workers’ members, expressing satis- 
faction at the start that had been made and hopes for the success 
of the Committee’s work in the future. 





First Meeting of the I.L.O. Metal 


Trades Committee 


The first session of the Metal Trades Committee of the I.L.O 
was held in Toledo, Ohio, from 2 to 10 May 1946 in premises placed 
at the disposal of the I.L.O. by the city authorities. The session 
was presided over by Mr. V. C. Phelan, Director of Information, 
Department of Labour, Dominion Government of Canada, who 
had been chosen as Chairman by the Governing Body of the I.L.O. 
at its 97th Session (Paris, November 1945). 

As vice-chairmen the Committee elected Mr. George Romney, 
United States employers’ member, and Mr. Ilg, Swiss workers’ 
member. 

Two members of the Governing Body, in addition to Mr. V. C. 
Phelan, were present at the meeting: Mr. Lecocg (Belgium) for the 
employers’ group; and Mr. Andersson (Sweden) for the workers’ 
group. 

Representatives attended the meeting from the following 
thirteen countries: United States of America, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, France, United Kingdom, India, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. A total of 80 
persons took part — 67 members and 13 advisers. 

Government representatives at the meeting included Ministers 
and representatives of Government departments. Employers were 
represented by officials of employer's associations and metal trades 
plant executives, while the workers’ members included leaders of 
the appropriate trade unions. 

At the Committee’s first sitting a welcome was extended by Mr. 
Roulet, Mayor of Toledo, and Mr. Sewell, Director of the Public 
Library. The good wishes of the United States Government were 
conveyed on behalf of the Secretary of Labor by Mr. Verne Zimmer, 
Director of the Bureau of Labor Standards, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. Mr Zimmer expressed the interest of his Govern- 
ment in the new industry-by-industry approach which the I.L.O. 
is making through the medium of the industrial committees, and 
affirmed his belief that, despite all the difficulties which might beset 
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the Committee's preliminary and pioneer effort, it would find the 
means of ensuring better working conditions and greater prosperity 
for the metal trades, both nationally and internationally. 

The Committee had a general exchange of views on the prob- 
lems of the metal trades, in the light of an introductory report pre- 
pared by the International Labour Office and circulated to the 
members before the meeting. It was then decided that the following 
subcommittees should be set up to examine some of the problems 
in more detail: (a2) Subcommittee on Employment and Production; 
(b) Subcommittee on Industrial Relations; (c) Subcommittee on 
Safety and Health. 

The Subcommittee on Employment and Production consisted 
of 25 members (8 Government, 8 employers’, and 9 workers’ mem- 
bers). Its officers were: chairman, Mr. Clottu (Swiss Government 
member); vice-chairmen, Mr. Rochlen (United States emplovers’ 
member) and Mr. Bertinchamps (Belgian workers’ member). 

The Subcommittee on Industrial Relations numbered 28 mem- 
bers (9 Government, 8 employers’, and 11 workers’ members), with 
the following officers: chairman, Mr. Chaillé (French Government 
member); vice-chairmen, Mr. Ambuehl (Swiss employers’ mem- 
ber) and Mr. Keuwet (Belgian workers’ member). 

The Subcommittee on Safety and Health consisted of 14 mem- 
bers (4 Government, 4 employers’, and 6 workers’ members). Mr. 
Ricard (Danish Government member) was elected as its chairman. 

Each of the three subcommittees submitted a report containing 
proposals for the consideration of the Committee as a whole. These 
reports were discussed on the last day of the Committee's session 
and were adopted with slight changes. Various resolutions pro- 
posed in the reports were adopted by the Committee. The texts 
are given below. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


On this subject four resolutions and a recommendation were 
adopted, dealing with questions of international standardisation, 
special safety services, education, and a proposed factual survey. 


International Standardisation of Statistics of Accidents 
and Occupational Diseases 


The following resolution was carried unanimously: 


The Metal Trades Committee of the I.L.0., meeting in Toledo, Ohio, 2-10 
May 1946, 

Considering that internationally comparable statistics would constitute a 
very valuable and important means for the prevention of industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases in all countries; 

Recommends that the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
consider the possibility of convening, at an early date, an international conference 
of labour statisticians or the taking of other appropriate measures with a view 
to the adoption by the International Labour Conference of an international Con- 
vention on the standardisation of statistics of industrial accidents and occupa- 


tional diseases. 
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International Standardisation of Warning Signs 
The following resolution was carried unanimously: 


The Metal Trades Committee of the I.L.0., meeting in Toledo, Ohio, 2-10 
May 1946, 

Considering that international standardisation of warning signs in industry 
would promote the prevention of industrial accidents in all countries; 

Recommends that the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
instruct the Office to study this question with a view to placing it on the agenda 
of an early session of the International Labour Conference. 


Spectal Safety Services and Safety Committees 


The following resolution was carried unanimously: 


The Metal Trades Committee of the I.L.0., meeting in Toledo, Ohio, 2-10 
May 1946, 

Recommends that special services should be organised by the employers and 
joint committees composed of employers’ and workers’ representatives set up 
in the undertakings belonging to the metal trades group to promote the preven- 
tion of accidents and the protection of health in the plants. 


Education in Matters of Industrial Safety and Health 


The following resolution was carried unanimously: 


The Metal Trades Committee of the I.L.O., meeting in Toledo, Ohio, 2-10 
May 1946, 

Recommends that the different countries should use all suitable means, in- 
cluding posters, broadcasts, films, conferences, lectures, competitions, etc., to 
encourage and promote education respecting accident prevention and protection 
of health in industry, both among employers and workers. 


I.L.O. Factual Survey 


Unanimous approval was also given to a recommendation that 
the International Labour Office should be requested to prepare a 
factual survey of the measures taken in the different countries for 
the prevention of accidents and the protection of health in the 
metal trades. The recommendation was in the following terms: 


The Subcommittee unanimously decided to recommend to the Metal Trades 
Committee that it request the International Labour Office to undertake the pre- 
paration of a factual survey of the various measures taken in the different coun- 
tries for the prevention of accidents and the protection of health in the metal 
trades. 

For the preparation of this survey the International Labour Office should 
act in collaboration both with its Correspondence Committees on Accident Pre- 
vention and Industrial Hygiene and with the Metal Trades Committee. 

The Subcommittee then considered the main points to be covered in the 
proposed survey and decided that the scope of the study should be as follows: 


A. General. 


(1) Methods of co-operation between State factory inspection services, 
employers and workers and private or public organisations in matters con- 
cerning the prevention of accidents and protection of health. 
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(2) Measures of education employed for the same _ purposes. 

(3) Statistics of accidents and occupational diseases, including cause 
statistics, and the methods of compiling such statistics. 

(4) The legislation in force in the various countries concerning accident 
prevention and protection of health in the metal trades. 

(5) Medical examination (pre-employment, pre-placement, periodical 
examinations). 

(6) First aid. 


B. Safety. 
Technical and other measures of protection against accidents: 


(a) Safety devices and appliances; 
(b) Adequate lighting; 
(c) Suitable working clothing. 


C. Health. 
Technical and other measures of protection of health in the industry: 


(a) Workrooms; air space; 

(b) Ventilation (removal of dust, fumes, vapours, gases) ; 

(c) Humidity and temperature; 

(d) Cleanliness of work rooms; disposal of waste; 

(e) Drinking water; 

(f) Washing and toilet facilities; dressing rooms and lockers; 
(g) Lunch rooms. 


The Subcommittee recommends that both the Governments and the 
employers’ and workers’ organisations in the various countries should be asked 
to submit material for the study. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Under this heading four resolutions were adopted. 


Industrial Relations in the Metal Trades 


This resolution was adopted unanimously, except for the last 
two paragraphs; one of them, the paragraph on the establishment 
of joint national committees, was adopted by 40 votes to 11, and 
the other, on the establishment of joint committees on the factory 
level, by 40 votes to 12. The resolution reads as follows: 


Part I 


Whereas the prosperity of the metal trades and the welfare of the persons 
employed therein depend on the establishment or maintenance of harmonious 
relations between employers and workers; 

And whereas these relations, if they are to be permanent and satisfactory, 
require the closest co-operation of the employers’ and workers’ organisations; 

The Metal Trades Committee of the I.L.0., meeting in Toledo, Ohio, 2-10 
May 1946, 

Considers that at the present time it is opportune to recall one of the funda- 
mental principles of the Declaration of Philadelphia, the Charter of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, which proclaims freedom of expression and the 
right of association. 

This principle implies for the employers and workers of the metal trades 
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the absolute right to form themselves freely into organisations, whether federa- 
tions or confederations, without previous authorisation, or to join the organisa- 
tion which they prefer. This absolute right should extend to all, without dis- 
tinction of sex, race or religious belief, and its exercise should not involve victimi- 
sation. 

The Committee therefore recommends that the Governments of States Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organisation should be asked to consider the 
repeal of any legislation which may prejudice the right of association reaffirmed 
above, and recommends further to the Governments concerned that they gua- 
rantee this right either by legislation or otherwise. 


Part Il 
The Committee, 


Having heard a description of the various developments made during the war 
or now taking place in many countries, finds that the relations established be 
tween employers and workers tend more and more to cover problems of different 
sorts, namely: 

(a) Collective bargaining leading to the conclusion of collective agree- 
ments with the object of determining wage structures and wage rates, hours 
of work, conditions of employment, vocational training, guarantees concern- 
ing employment and dismissal, etc. ; 

(b) The participation of the workers, in widely different ways, either on 
a national or on a factory level, in matters affecting the promotion of produc- 
tion in the factory and the industry as a whole; 


Whereas it is of the greatest importance for the industry as a whole 


(a) To satisfy the common desire of the employers and the workers to 
secure the prosperity of the metal trades, on which the welfare of the workers 
depends; 

(6) To guarantee the respective rights of the parties concerned; and 

(c) To avoid confusion between respective functions, and unnecessary 
interference; 


The Committee considers that a distinction should be made between the 
bodies required to deal with social questions and those required to deal with 
questions of a purely economic or technical character; 

And, without wishing to go into details regarding the machinery of the neces- 
sary institutions, recommends: 


A. Inthe social field: 


The establishment of bargaining units, units responsible for interpreting 
agreements and supervising their application, and units for mediation and 
arbitration in case of disputes arising either before or during negotiations 
or again during the validity of collective agreements binding on the parties; 

According to the functions which they would be required to perform, 
these units might be national or regional or at factory level, it being under- 
stood that the latter would in no way take the place of the organisations 
parties to the collective agreements; 


B. In the economic and technical field: 


(a) The establishment of joint national committees for the metal trades, 
the object of which would be to assist the industry in maintaining its maxi- 
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mum efficiency by a full use of its economic, human and technical resources, 
should be taken into consideration; 

(b) The establishment of joint committees on the factory level with the 
object of maintaining and developing production without restricting the 
prerogatives of management should also be taken into consideration. 


The Observance of Collective Agreements 
The following resolution was adopted unanimously: 


The Metal Trades Committee of the I.L.0., meeting in Toledo, Ohio, 2-10 
May 1946, affirms the necessity for the strict observance of the terms and con- 
ditions of collective agreements; and 

Recommends that each collective agreement when entered into should carry 
an appropriate clause, providing for the resolution of such differences as may 
arise during its currency, whether by negotiation, mediation or arbitration. 


Studies to be Undertaken by the International Labour Office 
The following resolution was adopted unanimously: 


The Metal Trades Committee of the I.L.O., meeting in Toledo, Ohio, 2-10 
May 1946, having made a general examination of the legislative provisions and 
practical arrangements governing the relations between employers and workers 
in the metal trades, and having found that important changes have occurred 
during recent years, 

Considers that the Metal Trades Committee of the International Labour 
Organisation, at its next meeting, would contribute greatly to ensuring further 
progress in the field of industrial relations by directing its attention to the above- 
mentioned changes and developments therefrom. 

The Subcommittee therefore recommends that the International Labour 
Office be asked to continue its studies of the problem of industrial relations 
extending both to legislative provisions and current practices and covering all 
the bodies by which they are applied. 


Wages and Freedom of Association in Underdeveloped Regions 


The proposed resolution on this subject was discussed at some 
length and carried after various modifications had been made. The 
text, as adopted, was as follows: 

In so far as the wages of workers in underdeveloped regions are far below 
the living wage standard, and in so far as such substandard economic conditions 
of workers deny them the normal healthy life and equipment necessary for full 
production for national and international needs; 

The Metal Trades Committee of the I.L.0., meeting in Toledo, Ohio, 2-10 May 
1946, recommends the I.L.O. to institute studies of the question of the wages 
of metal trades workers of the said regions, making necessary comparisons with 
the wages of other workers in these regions, and to make recommendations for 
securing for them adequate standards of living, full and steady employment 
and conditions of economic and social progress and development. 

The Committee further recommends the I.L.O. to study the question or 
ensuring to industrial workers in the above-mentioned regions freedom of asso- 
ciation and rights of collective bargaining, with freedom from victimisation or 


discrimination. 
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PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 


The following six resolutions proposed by the Subcommittee 
were adopted unanimously. 


Production and Employment 


Whereas the Declaration of Philadelphia recognises the solemn obligation 
of the I.L.O. to further among the nations of the world programmes which will 
achieve full employment and the raising of standards of living; 

The Metal Trades Committee of the I.L.O., meeting in Toledo, Ohio, 2-10 
May 1946, emphasises the world-wide necessity of achieving maximum produc- 
tion and employment in the metal trades. The Committee considers that in order 
to achieve this it is necessary greatly to increase production, so as to permit 
of a high level of consumption, the payment of high wages, and the stabilisation 
of employment at a high level. 

The Committee further declares that continuity of demand and national and 
international co-operation in assuring a continuous flow of raw materials, supplies, 
equipment, and services are among the essential requirements of maximum pro- 
duction and employment. In view of these facts the Committee suggests that the 
Governments concerned should study their existing policies relating particularly 
to taxation, industrial relations, Government expenditure, and foreign trade with 
the object of encouraging efficient production and expanding employment. 

The Committee further recommends that the International Labour Office 
continue to assemble, classify, and distribute all pertinent information relating 
to the problems of maximum production and employment, so that comparative 
and co-ordinated studies in the light of continually changing conditions may be 
available to all concerned. 

The Committee also suggests that the International Labour Office conduct 
an enquiry into the schemes in existence in the different countries for guaranteeing 
wages to the workers in the metal trades. 


Shortages of Steel, New Equipment and Coal in European Countries 


The Metal Trades Committee of the I.L.0., meeting in Toledo, Ohio, 2-10 
May 1946, 

Having had on its agenda the question of production and employment; and 

Considering that in many European countries production and consequently 
employment are prevented by acute shortages of steel and new equipment due to 
the shortage of coal resulting from the war; 

Strongly supports the resolution passed by the Iron and Steel Committee of 
the I.L.O. in Cleveland, Ohio, 23-29 April 1946, asking the respective Govern- 
ments, the Governing Body of the I.L.O., and the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations to consider all the means by which this situation may be 
relieved as rapidly as possible. 


Government Expenditure on Capital Goods, Consumers’ Goods and Services 


The Metal Trades Committee of the I.L.O., meeting in Toledo, Ohio, 2-10 
May 1946, suggests that the Governments should study the planning of their 
expenditures on capital goods, consumers’ goods and services, so as to concentrate 
these in times of declining employment, and thus help to hold unemployment in 
the metal trades to a minimum during such periods. 
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Unemployment Insurance and Social Security 


The Metal Trades Committee of the I.L.O., meeting in Toledo, Ohio, 2-10 
May 1946, suggests that Governments should introduce and where necessary 
extend schemes of unemployment compensation and insurance and plans for 
ensuring the social security of the workers and their families. 


Technological Improvements and Hours of Work 


The Metal Trades Committee of the I.L.O. having met in Toledo, Ohio, 
2-10 May 1946; and 

Having adopted preliminary resolutions concerning production and em- 
ployment; 

Suggests that with the object of counteracting the effects of possible depres- 
sions the International Labour Office prepare studies of: 


(1) The effects of technological improvements in the metal trades on the 
levels of production and employment; 

(2) The effects of various forms of reduction of weekly hours of work in 
the metal trades upon maximum employment and upon the level and costs of 
production. 

Industrially Underdeveloped Countries 


The Metal Trades Committee of the I.L.O., meeting in Toledo, Ohio, 2-10 
May 1946; 

Recognising that economic unbalance and the presence of abundant and under- 
employed labour in some parts of the world are a menace to peace, and recognising 
that to ensure lasting conditions of full employment in all parts of the world it is 
necessary to raise the standards of living in industrially underdeveloped areas by 
increasing their economic and industrial potential; 

Suggests that the attention of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations be drawn to the immediate need of capital equipment, technical training, 
and technological assistance to countries and regions where their lack is holding 
up progress, and to the advisability of considering favourably all means for making 
these available at an early date. 

In view of the fact that the metal trades employ a high proportion of salaried 
employees — a point to which attention was drawn by the Indian Government 
member, in whose country employment amongst salaried workers is a most serious 
problem — the Committee thinks it advisable to emphasise that its proposals 
are intended to apply not only to the manual workers in the metal trades, but also 
to the salaried employees. 


Scope OF THE METAL TRADES 


At its closing sitting the Committee unanimously adopted a 
resolution containing a preliminary definition of the term ‘‘metal 
trades’ for the purposes of the Metal Trades Committee. The 
resolution was as follows: 

The Metal Trades Committee of the I.L.0., meeting in Toledo, Ohio, 2-10 
May 1946, decides: 

(1) That the following definition of ‘“‘metal trades’’ should be adopted as a 
provisional definition: 

Whereas it appears that there are necessary variations in the field re- 

ferred to as the ‘‘metal trades’ in the several countries belonging to the I.L.O.; 

and 
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Whereas the Meta! Trades Committee of the 1.L.O. considers that it is 
necessary that the Office be provided with some description of the field within 
which the Committee's interest lies; and 

Whereas it is believed that any description of the metal trades now ap- 
proved by the Committee, while useful in the pursuit of studies on an inter- 
national basis through the I.L.O., would still not disturb practices in effect 
for strictly national purposes: 

Therefore be it resolved that for the purposes of the Metal Trades Com- 
mittee the term ‘metal trades"’ shall include the processing of either base or 
precious metals, or the fabrication or manufacture of articles of commerce of 
which the metallic content requires the major portion of the application of 
labour in its manufacture. 


(2) That the International Labour Office should be requested to make such 
enquiries as may be necessary among the Member States of the International 
Labour Organisation with a view to providing the next meeting of the Metal 
Trades Committee with data upon which a permanent definition might be based; 

(3) That the International Labour Office should be asked to consult with 
Governments from time to time, until the next meeting of the Metal Trades 
Committee, on the variations of national definitions from that given in paragraph 
(1) of this resolution, and also on the extent to which the several reports received 
at the request of the Metal Trades Committee may be influenced by the pro- 
visional definition. 

* * *& 

The session ended with expressions of opinion by representatives 
of Governments, employers, and workers regarding the results of 
the Committee’s work. There was general agreement that solid 
foundations had been laid. The United States Government mem- 
ber, Mr. Meier, thanked the Committee for having heid its first 
session in the United States and said that the work done at the 
meeting would contribute greatly to the solution of the problems 
of the metal trades. 





Labour-Management Collaboration in 
the Canadian Construction Industry 


An example of effective labour-management collaboration in one 
of the seven major industries for which I.L.O. committees have been 
set up is presented by the Canadian building and construction in- 
dustry. As previously recorded in these pages, a National Joint Con- 
ference Board was appointed for this industry in February 1941, 
following a meeting of building and construction workers and employers 
held under the auspices of the National Labour Supply Council. This 
was the second joint meeting, the first having taken place in 1921. 
Recently, in February last, a third joint conference was held, which, 
recognising the value of the Board as shown by its work during the 
war, decided to maintain it in existence. A brief account of the pro- 
ceedings and decisions of this conference is given below. 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 570. 
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The Joint National Conference of the Canadian Construction 
Industry, which met in Ottawa from 17 to 20 February 1946, was 
the third held by the industry. The Conference, called at the in- 
stance of the employers’ and workers’ organisations in the industry, 
brought together 31 representatives of the contractors and 31 re- 
presentatives of the labour unions concerned, to discuss a wide 
range of questions of vital importance to the industry during the 
critical days ahead. 


WARTIME COLLABORATION 


The first meeting, called in 1921 to seek a solution to some of the 
problems resulting from the First World War, succeeded in estab- 
lishing so firm a foundation of good will and co-operation that, 
twenty years later, the leaders of both sides recalled this fact 
eloquently and frequently when the second conference met in 
Ottawa in February 1941 to hammer out an emergency war pro- 
gramme for the industry. 

On that occasion, when the impact of wartime conditions on 
building and construction had created confusion and produced 
frictions all across Canada, the principal speaker for the em- 
ployers’ group was able to say: “‘It is quite possible that our mutual 
approach to problems that confront us and our joint disposition 
of them may be of first importance to industrial relations generally, 
at a time when good relations and maximum effort mean every- 
thing to our immediate future.’’ And the leader of the workers’ group 
emphasised that ‘‘ins pite of many aggravations which we have been 
continually meeting, we have come here in a spirit of good will”. 

The Conference reached a number of decisions which can be 
summarised under the principal headings of wages, labour condi- 
tions and labour supply, methods of control, and post-war planning 
and rehabilitation programmes. A recommendation of special 
interest dealt with the development of collective trade agreements 
between employers and employees and the provision of an arbitra- 
tion clause in all such agreements. The Conference also proposed 
specific regulations for adoption by the Government to facilitate 
an adequate supply of labour to war projects. Looking to the end 
of the war, the Conference made some very important and detailed 
proposals for the creation by the Dominion Government of a new 
Department of Reconstruction, a step which has since been taken 
by the Government.! This department has had a large role in co- 
ordinating reconversion and reconstruction efforts in Canada. The 
Conference dealt with the critical problem of apprenticeship and 
training and outlined the regulations which it considered necessary 
under provincial legislation. These are patterned on the principles 
of the Ontario Apprenticeship Act of 3 April 1928, which was based 
largely on the work of the 1921 Conference and of the regular joint 
meetings that grew out of it. 

These recommendations were presented to the Government for 
guidance in working out measures appropriate to the industry's 
special conditions. In introducing them, the Conference stated that: 

1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 1, Jan. 1945, p. 68. 

-_ Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXVI, No. 7, Pia May 1928, 
p. 
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In approaching the question of working conditions, wages, and other matters 
with which the industry is concerned, the Conference has been unanimous in 
endeavouring to set up standards, principles, and machinery of control which 
would successfully prevent any exploitation of the war and of situations created 
by it. The Conference has also recognised the desirability of controlling the cost 
of living and other costs, and throughout its deliberations has kept this object 
in view. 


The most important action of the Conference, however, was to 
recommend to the Government, as a means of carrying forward its 
work and as a first measure of efficient administration and practical 
control, the creation of a National Joint Conference Board com- 
posed of nine representatives each of workers and employers. The 
members of the Board were to serve without remuneration, or 
even Government reimbursement of travelling expenses, so as to 
maintain its independence as a body. The Board was to act in an 
advisory capacity to the Government and as a clearing house for 
matters arising in regard to wages, working conditions, contractual 
arrangements, material shortages, etc. 

The Board met about once a month throughout the following 
war years; it handled with increasing effectiveness a load of work 
which grew steadily and covered an ever widening range of prob- 
lems. The volume of work eventually made it necessary for the 
Government to appoint, with the approval of the industry, a per- 
manent chairman and a secretary who are full-time Government 
employees. 

Matters coming before the Board covered the whole field of 
wage and hour adjustments, the Board at times reviewing local 
industry applications before these were presented to the regional 
labour boards and, on occasion, guiding the war labour boards in 
their findings and directions relative to construction industry cases. 
The Joint Board acted with great effectiveness in obtaining modi- 
fication of certain National Selective Service regulations which 
were proving particularly onerous to the industry. It rendered 
valuable service because it could work closely and effectively with 
the Government departments concerned to break material bottle- 
necks where these were holding up work on war construction pro- 
jects. It was also successful in helping to clarify various elements 
in the contracts entered into between the contractors and a number 
of Government departments. 


THe 1946 CoNFERENCE 


The third Conference — that of February 1946 — had before 
it an agenda covering a large number of topics in four principal 
divisions: (1) employer-employee relations; (2) Government con- 
trols, wages, prices, etc.; (3) supply of labour and materials; 
(4) construction outlook. Considerable correspondence and pre- 
liminary conferences between the leaders of the two groups had 
clearly established the detailed topics which were deemed to re- 
quire the urgent consideration of the Conference. 

The Dominion Government's participation was limited to pro- 
viding the necessary facilities for the meeting. The Chairman of 
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the Joint Board and the permanent Secretary of the Board acted 
in these capacities for the meeting of the Conference. 

The delegates had been selected so as to give maximum repre- 
sentation to all sections of the industry from coast to coast, em- 
ployer delegates being designated by the President of the Canadian 
Construction Association!, and labour delegates by the presidents 
of the national labour organisations.? Invitations were then issued 
by the Chairman of the National Joint Conference Board, under 
whose auspices the Conference was held. 

The first plenary session of the Conference was addressed by 
Mr. A. J. Hills, the Chairman of the Joint Conference Board, who 
outlined the purposes of the meeting, sketched the general prob- 
lems facing the industry, and summarised briefly the past work of 
the Board. The Conference heard Mr. Albert Deschamps, Montreal 
construction engineer and President of the Canadian Construction 
Association, stress the fundamental consideration that the pros- 
perity of the industry depended on its ability to produce houses, 
plants, business structures or public works at a cost which would 
justify investment by home builders, business, industry, and 
Government. This meant keeping the cost factor constantly in 
mind during the forthcoming discussions, but it especially required 
a recognition of the need to work out greater efficiency on the part 
both of contractors and of workers. This thesis was implicitly 
supported by Mr. Ernest Ingles, Vice-President of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and leader of the workers’ 
group on the Board, who stressed the need for raising the workers’ 
efficiency well above the present admittedly low levels. He also 
urged the Conference to give careful thought to setting up labour- 
management production committees at least on the larger pro- 
duction jobs. This argument was further developed by Mr. H. P. 
Frid of Hamilton, Ontario, leader of the employers’ group on 
the Board, who, in reviewing the many problems that the industry 
must work out co-operatively, urged the contractors to give active 
consideration to setting up labour-management production com- 
mittees in operations involving 100 men or more, and invited the 
workers’ representatives to lend their active support to this pro- 
gramme. It might be noted, in passing, that this question was the 
subject of considerable favourable discussion, especially after the 
showing of a British Information Service film which told the story 
of the setting up of a labour-management committee on an airport 
construction project, its operations, and the beneficial results 
obtained in the shape of better working conditions and faster pro- 
duction. 

The President of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, 

1 The Canadian Construction Association is the principal employers’ organi- 
sation in the building industry in Canada. Its membership includes over 1,100 
trade and general contractors, about 10 per cent. of the total number of con- 
tractors in the country. It is claimed, however, that over 50 per cent. of all con- 
struction activity in Canada is performed by its members. 

2? The major Canadian unions are closely associated with their counterparts 
in the United States, and, like them, are for the most part affiliated with the 
Trades and Labor Congress, which corresponds to the A.F. of L., or with the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, which corresponds to the C.I.0. Twenty-six 


delegates were sent by the Trades and Labor; Congress, 2 by the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, and 3 by the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 
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Mr. Percy Bengough, suggested to the Conference what the in- 
dustry could do for the development of Canada by extending the 
co-operative methods that had already proved so successful and 
applying them still more widely in tackling the huge job which 
lay ahead for the nation. 

The speakers generally agreed on the fact that both labour and 
management realised that construction costs were high. They 
emphasised the need for developing sound methods for reducing 
these costs, and offered some suggestions. Obvious approaches 
were increased efficiency on jobs; rebirth of the craft spirit among 
the workers and the full recognition by management of their re- 
sponsibility to working forces and to clients; wider and more in- 
tensive training of building trades craftsmen through apprentice- 
ship courses and efforts to solve the vexed problem of the supply 
and distribution of building materials. They laid stress on the 
establishment of sound policies which would take proper account 
of the interests of the nation and of the people in general. Every- 
thing possible should be done to rule out work stoppages in the 
industry by making maximum use of the devices for co-operation 
and conciliation which had been established in the industry over 
the past 20 years. 

The Conference got down to work on its agenda by appointing 
four working committees, one to deal with each of the major topics. 
The committees prepared draft resolutions for review by an editorial 
committee in time for presentation to the later plenary session. 

All resolutions presented to the closing plenary sessions were 
unanimously adopted. A summary of these resolutions, which were 
to be passed on to the Dominion Government and to the provincial 
Governments concerned, is given in Appendix I. 

One of the more notable actions of the Conference was the 
adoption of a carefully worked out plan for training some 21,000 
apprentices for the industry at the rate of 5,000 a year, which was to 
be submitted to the Government as an important measure in solving 
the present building crisis. The Committee on Supply of Labour 
and Materials, which drafted the apprenticeship training resolution, 
attributed the inability of the construction industry to meet the 
volume of work facing the country to the lack of skilled labour. 
High building costs, the Committee contended, were due in part 
to the fact that many mechanics now engaged in the trades were in- 
sufficiently trained. The use of efficient and skilled workers was an 
indispensable prerequisite to the attainment of lower building costs. 
The Committee also recommended that experience obtained under 
the operation of the Ontario Apprenticeship Act should be con- 
sidered by other provinces, and urged that apprentices should, as 
far as possible, be drawn from provincial technical schools or 
Canadian vocational training schools (see Appendix II). 

At the closing session, Mr. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, congratulated the Conference on its work, and welcomed 
its decision to continue the Board in operation. He declared that 
the contribution of the construction industry to effective labour- 
management co-operation was unequalled by any other group in 
Canada. The leaders of both the management and the labour 
groups praised the spirit of understanding which had been in 
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evidence throughout the meeting, and the achievements of the 
Conference were described by Mr. Bengough as ‘‘a milestone in 
Canadian history”’. 


APPENDIX I 


Resolutions Unanimously Adopted by the Third Joint National 
Conference of the Construction Industry of Canada, 
Ottawa, 17-20 February, 1946 


SUMMARY OF Major RECOMMENDATIONS 
Empbloyer-Employee Relations 


(a) A standard form of joint agreements should be set up for use throughout 
Canada between the local employer and labour organisations. The National 
Joint Conference Board should be requested to set up a committee to study and 
compose the form of such an agreement, the general clauses of which would be 
acceptable throughout Canada, leaving the question of wages, hours of work or 
any other local conditions to be incorporated by the recognised organisations in 
the various localities. In any general revision of the industry’s wage structure, 
consideration should be given to unskilled labour. 

(b) Owing to the pressing demand for housing and other essential construction 
required in the immediate future, and owing to the lack of mechanics and skilled 
workmen in the industry, the 40-hour week for skilled trades in the building 
construction industry should not be placed on a national basis at this time. It is 
recognised, however, that in certain sections of Canada the 40-hour week is already 
in effect in the industry, that the demand for it is growing, and that, where con- 
ditions of location permit, the 40-hour week for the skilled trades of the building 
construction industry should be accepted as a future general policy of the in- 
dustry. 

(c) Holidays with pay should be recognised, as may be developed by pro- 
vincial legislation. 

(d) The hourly basis of employment is considered the only practicable method 
of employment in the industry at present, but the question of annual employment 
should be referred to the National Joint Conference Board for study. 

(e) The question of employer or employee registration is a provincial or muni- 
cipal matter and should be referred to the National Joint Conference Board for 
further consideration. 

(f) Construction safety should be recognised as a matter of prime importance 
to both employee and employer (workman’s compensation is a provincial matter, 
however, and enactment and supervision of safety measures is likewise a pro- 
vincial matter). It is strongly recommended that the authorities give the matter 
prompt and serious attention and take measures to provide for separate super- 
vision of construction work. It is noted that, in instances where the supervision 
of safety measures is in the hands of boards composed from within the industry, 
the cost of compensation to construction contractors has dropped, with the 
result that the employee and his family have greatly benefited by the reduction in 
accidents. 


Government Controls, Wages, Prices, etc. 


(a) All federal controls in the construction industry should be abolished 
within a reasonable time. The time of abolition should be determined in con- 
ference with the Minister of Labour, the President of the Canadian Construction 
Association, and the President of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 

Pending the abolition of the regional and national labour boards, where 
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mutually satisfactory agreements are arrived at by employer and employee, 
these agreements should be recognised by such boards in the future, copies of 
the agreements to be submitted to the regional boards for their records. 

(6) Since low hourly wage rates are not necessarily conducive to low cost of 
construction, it is recommended that wages should be set at such levels as will best 
encourage an adequate supply of workmen into the industry, and as will develop 
mechanics with ability to turn out the quality and quantity of work to give in- 
creased satisfaction to the industry and general public. 

(c) As a measure designed to prevent stoppage of work, collective trade 
agreements should be developed between employer and employee in all localities, 
and an arbitration clause should be included in all such agreements. 


Supply of Labour and Materials 


(a) Full recognition should be given to the value to the industry of being able 
to draw partly trained mechanics from the armed forces who are receiving pre- 
paratory training in centres set up by the rehabilitation authorities, “‘in view of 
the fact that it will take several years for the industry to build up its apprentice- 
ship load to a satisfactory level, the supply of these young men is particularly 
valuable at this time’’. 

(b) The advantages of the building trades should be publicised in the primary 
and technical schools by posters and publicity through trade talks, motion pic- 
tures and other media. Teachers should be informed on this subject, in particular, 
vocational guidance men, all with the object of explaining the advantages of trade 
training in the construction industry. 

(c) An apprenticeship programme should be developed throughout Canada. 
(The Committee submitted a detailed programme, of considerable interest, 
excerpts of which are given in Appendix II.) 


Construction Outlook 


(a) Housing should be handled as a war emergency, with provision for con- 
struction of low-rental units. The text of this resolution is given because of certain 
interesting comments: 


A grave national emergency is recognised in the existing lack of housing 
available to families in low-income categories. The Conference feels that the 
situation is not being met by building arising out of present legislation con- 
cerning housing and feels that it must be treated as other war emergencies 
were, viz., by assistance in some form which will create low-rental dwelling 
units. We feel that insufficient attention is directed to the provision of rented 
shelter for low-income groups. 

It is felt undesirable and not in the national interest to divert material and 
labour to housing to the detriment of other commercial and industrial building 
necessary to keep the national economy in proper balance; and extreme care 
should be exercised not to overload housing construction activity beyond the 
capacity of construction to build it, or beyond the housing requirements of 
the community. 


(b) A steady annual construction volume should be achieved, based upon 
proper balancing of privately financed and public works. The text of this reso- 
lution is also given because of the light it throws on the industry’s approach to 
this problem: 


A steady annual construction volume is indispensable to a healthy con- 
struction industry. The two important results are: 
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(1) A steady annual income to workers in the industry; 
(2) A better opportunity to properly plan work with substantial lowering 
of construction costs. 


The two factors making up the national construction volume are: 


(1) Privately financed works; 
(2) Public works. 


Public works other than road building and necessary public utilities 
should be instituted only when the volume of privately financed work lags in 
volume, but plans for necessary public works should be ready for the imme- 
diate calling of tenders. It is recognised that one factor that has an important 
effect on costs to owners and income to workers in the industry is the lack of 
advance information concerning private, commercial, and industrial con- 
struction. It is also recognised that it is difficult to secure the information 
but it is suggested that an appropriate continuing agency be established to 
make a survey of the possibilities in this direction with a view to recommend- 
ing a plan which would operate to smooth out fluctuations in the construction 
cycle. 

(c) With regard to overcoming the critical shortage of materials, the Con- 
ference endorsed the action of the Minister of Reconstruction and Supply and 
of the Canadian Construction Association, in establishing the Committee on 
Materials to study causes of material shortages and recommend means of over- 
coming such shortages, and expressed its full confidence in the ability of this 
Committee to recommend practical means of accelerating the flow of construction 
materials, essential to a satisfactory construction volume: 


The Conference regards the situation as an emergency and urges the 
Federal Government to expedite implementation of the recommendations of 
the Committee on materials. 


APPENDIX II 


Excerpts from the Proposals for an Apprenticeship Training Programme 
Submitted by the Committee on Supply of Labour and Materials 


After due consideration, this Committee is unanimous in the opinion that the 
construction industry is suffering acutely today from — 


(a) A general shortage of mechanics in all trades; and 
(6) A lack of proper training in the existing insufficient supply of me- 


chanics. 


In regard to (a): If we are to meet the demand for construction over the 
coming years, with the increasing volume of work laid down for reconstruction 
purposes, . .. and to perform in a reasonably satisfactory manner the volume of 
construction that plainly faces the country, we must train all the apprentices 
that thé industry can absorb. Both employers and employees agree that this 
figure may reasonably be placed at 5,000 per year. This figure is subject to a 
breakdown that will take into account that the problem is not necessarily the 
same in each trade... Each trade should be dealt with in the light of present 
shortage and future requirements. It is possible and perhaps desirable that in 
some trades special short-term methods might be employed to quickly bring the 
available numbers up to a more satisfactory level.! 


1A table was included, giving the total number of apprentices which can be 
taken on each year in Canada, and further broken down so as to set out the 
numbers that should be aimed at for each trade in each province. 
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In regard to (6): Employers and employees here represented are unanimous 
in the opinion that building costs are high, due in no small part to the presence in 
the ranks of labour of untrained or half-trained men (the result of lack of training 
during the pre-war depression) who have been drawn into these trades during 
the war years through sheer necessity. Lower costs can be obtained with efficient 
skilled performance and the opinion is unanimous that this will be attained in 
substantial measure as properly trained men are produced. 

[Recommendations for a training system follow, the major points of which 
are quoted below.] 

The Committee recommends that the experience obtained under the operation 
of the Apprenticeship Act of Ontario should be drawn upon by other provinces 
as a guide in setting up an apprenticeship system . . . 

The Committee suggests that the experience obtained under the operation of 
the Ontario Act should be studied and might well form a basis for the desired 
training. The Ontario Act has been in operation for 17 years, and during that 
period, has produced nearly 2,000 trained mechanics in the various trades, and 
has an active list at the present time of approximately 1,100 boys. Briefly, the 
Act applies to minors who wish to be indentured to employers for the purpose of 
learning trades. The provincial Department of Apprenticeship becomes a party 
to the contract and supervises the training of the apprentice throughout. During 
the first and second year of training, the apprentice is required to attend special 
classes arranged by the provincial authorities in which he will receive training 
by skilled mechanics in the finer points of his craft and at the same time will 
receive instruction in related subjects, such as mathematics, drafting, English, 
etc. The apprentices are paid during the two months given up to special class 
work in each of the first two years, and they are assisted in this by the allowances 
under the Canadian Vocational Training Act under an agreement between the 
Department of Labour at Ottawa, and the provincial Departments. 

It is recommended that boys be drawn as far as possible from existing pro- 
vincial technical or vocational schools. In this connection in the Province of 
Ontario, credit on the apprenticeship contract is given on the basis of six months’ 
allowance for junior apprentices who declare themselves in the 11th grade, and 
six months for students who take preparatory studies leading to construction 
trades in the 12th grade. It is important that the Department of Apprenticeship 
be properly staffed and that sufficient outside supervisors be provided to see that 
the trade is properly taught and that reasonable continuity of employment is 
provided. This may sometimes involve shifting the apprentices from an employer 
who is running out of work, to another who has work to provide. 

The rates recommended as minimum are expressed in percentages of the 
mechanic’s rate and they are as follows: first year, 30 per cent.; second year, 
40 per cent.; third year, 50 per cent.; fourth year, 70 per cent. These are mini- 
mums, and it is recommended that where rapid progress is made, these minimums 
can be reasonably added to... 

A very important feature in any effective apprenticeship system is the setting 
up of a provincial supervisory committee, composed of equal representation of 
employees and employers, who meet at least once a month and who will at all 
times exert the necessary pressure and activity to build up the number of appren- 
tices in training and to satisfy themselves at all times that the training is ade- 
quate and the results satisfactory. 








INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


THE WAR AND WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT: THE EXPERIENCE OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND THE UNITED STATES 


A note on the volume recently published by the Office under the 
above title is given in the ‘‘Bibliography”’ section.! 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


The Industrial Safety Survey for the first quarter of 1946 (Jan- 
uary-March 1946, Vol. XXII, No. 1) has just been issued. 


The main feature of this number is an article on ‘Development of Industrial 
Hygiene in Canada” by Kingsley Kay, Chief of the Industrial Hygiene Laboratory 
of the Canadian Department of National Health and Welfare. An article by 
Julien Caen describes ‘‘The French Research Committee ‘Prevention and Safe- 
ty’”’. There are notes on the I.L.O. Coal Mines and Inland Transport Commit- 
tees, and on the activities of the National Safety Council of Australia, the Brazi- 
lian Department of Labour, Industry and Commerce, the Ontario Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations, the Swedish Labour Protection Association, 
and the National Safety Council of South Africa. Summaries are given of recent 
safety regulations in Australia, Belgium, Canada, the United States, and Uru- 
guay. The section on official reports includes notes on mining in Chile and Great 
Britain, the petroleum industry in the United States, accident statistics in Pales- 
tine and Switzerland, and the annual report of the Norwegian Factory Inspecto- 
rate. The issue concludes with the usual reviews of books and periodicals and 
reproductions of safety posters. 


OBITUARY 
JoHN MARCHBANK 


The International Labour Office records with regret that Mr. 
John Marchbank, a member of the General Council of the British 
Trades Union Congress from 1933 until his retirement in 1943, and 
one of the leading personalities of the British trade union move- 
ment, died on 23 March 1946 at the age of 63. 


Born in 1883, the son of a shepherd, John Marchbank joined the Caledonian 
Railway as a porter, and became a member of the British Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants. In 1913 he took part in a conference which resulted in the 
fusion of the three British railway unions to form the National Union of Railway- 
men. A member of the Executive Committee of the Union, he was its President 
from 1922 to 1924. In 1925 he was appointed Assistant General Secretary, and 


1 See below, p. 466. 
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he became General Secretary, succeeding the late Charles Cramp, in 1933. In 
the same year he was elected a member of the General Council of the British 
Trades Union Congress. 

He took an active part in the international trade union movement. In 1935 
he was elected a member of the Executive Committee and the Vice-President of 
the International Transport Workers’ Federation, and occupied this office until 
his death. ‘He also attended meetings of the International Labour Organisation 
in Geneva. John Marchbank had great experience and knowledge of international 
trade union affairs, particularly in the field of transport. A convinced interna- 
tionalist, a capable trade union leader, a true friend, and a cheerful companion, 
he will be greatly missed by all who knew him in the world of international labour. 


BAIRD SNYDER 


The International Labour Office regrets to announce the death 
on 19 May 1946 of Mr. Baird Snyder, Assistant Administrator of 
the United States Federal Works Agency. He was 46 years of age. 


When the International Development Works Committee met in Montreal! 
in Pp ge wi 1946, Mr. Baird Snyder was unanimously chosen as its Chairman’ 
and in that capacity he showed high qualities of leadership and guidance. 

He was an engineer by profession and in 1931 established an engineering 
firm in Washington, D.C. In 1935 he entered the service of the Federal Govern- 
ment and in 1941 was appointed to the post which he occupied until his premature 
death a few weeks ago. 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


Post-War Economic STABILISATION IN NEw ZEALAND 


A comprehensive analysis of the economic problems facing New 
Zealand during the post-war transition period has been made by the 
member of the Economic Stabilisation Commission representing the 
trade union movement, Mr. F. P. Walsh, in a report submitted to 
the New Zealand Federation of Labour in February 1946. In the 
report Mr. Walsh, who is the President of the New Zealand Fede- 
rated Seamen’s Union, pointed out that economic controls could 
not be lifted now without wrecking the economic life of the country, 
but he recommended certain changes designed to stimulate in- 
creased production. 

The Federation of Labour, in its annual report, reaffirmed its 
adherence to the policy of economic stabilisation but emphasised 
the need for elasticity in the application of the policy. 


Mr. Walsh's report illustrates the dangers confronting New Zealand in the 
transition period by pointing out that in the two years immediately following the 
1914-1918 war the cost of living rose as much as it had done in the four war years. 

There are five important factors underlying the potentially inflationary 
situation: the money situation, the shortage of goods relative to purchasing power, 
shortages of manpower, the problems left by the wartime price control and subsidy 
policies, and, finally, the major part played by primary industry in New Zealand 
and the related problems of selling New Zealand farm produce in overseas markets. 

Although in New Zealand credit expansion has been insignificant in compari- 
son with that in some countries, there has been nevertheless an expansion of 
purchasing power, and the volume of money in August 1945 was three times the 
pre-war figure. Since, however, the supply of consumption goods has not increased 
proportionately, the report emphasises that the only sensible way of closing the 
inflationary gap is by more production. 
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The shortages of goods apply both to locally produced and to imported goods. 
At the present time the problem is aggravated by the fact that New Zealand does 
not have unlimited supplies of overseas funds with which to buy imports and that 
the price of New Zealand exports has risen less than the price of imports. The 
available sterling funds will therefore purchase less goods than before the war, 
and import controls will continue to be necessary. The report adds that local 
industries should be developed to the extent required to provide full employment 
for the population of the country; since, however, manpower resources are limited, 
protection should not be used to build industrial expansion beyond these resources. 
With respect to materials for New Zealand industries, existing resources will have 
to be used to the best advantage, and an all-round expansion of production is 
necessary since a slackening in one field would retard production in others. 

The manpower situation shows no immediate prospect of improvement for 
the next ten years, owing to the low birth rate since 1925. At present there is a 
general shortage of female labour. 

The question of labour supply and labour rewards has reached the point of 
becoming one of the most serious post-war problems. Wage levels and the cost 
structure of the New Zealand economic system will have to be carefully consi- 
dered: wages have changed since the stabilisation regulations of 1942; sectional 
wage increases have led up toa general wage increase as the result of the Arbitra- 
tion Court pronouncement in 1945'; and “the passing of legislation for a universal 
40-hour week in factories has meant further increases in costs’’. 

The subsidy policy creates problems for the transitional period. In the free- 
zing industry (New Zealand's largest industry), for example, every wage increase 
since the middle of 1944 has been met by subsidy. Since, as the result of an agree- 
ment with the Government, direct wage increases incurred after 1 March 1945 
are not chargeable to farm products stabilisation accounts, and are not recoverable 
from export receipts, the taxpayer must pay. Other industries which have had 
to be subsidised are bacon and ham curing, dairy factories, abattoirs, jam 
making, gas works, tanneries, and chemical manure manufacture. The extension 
of the 40-hour week to workers whose working week has been more than 40 hours 
will, under the present price policy, involve the payment of additional subsidies 
to meet a large part of the extra cost. In the shipping industry, for example, 
it is estimated that the adoption of the 40-hour week would cost £200,000 a year, 
to be met either by increased freight rates or by the payment of higher subsidies. 
The same alternative would have to be faced in other industries as wages were 
increased. 

Three types of subsidies have been paid in New Zealand: farm subsidies, 
which are charged to the War Expenses Account, and which can be recouped 
from payments made by the United Kingdom towards holding down farm costs 
in New Zealand; consumer subsidies, also charged to the War Expenses Account, 
designed to stabilise cost-of-living items; and general stabilisation subsidies, 
such as the coal subsidy, the subsidy on coastal freights, a portion of the war 
risk bonus and seamen’s gratuity, and the timber saw-millers’ subsidy. Total 
subsidies for the year 1944-45 amounted to about £9.5 million, of which £5.7 
million would be recouped from the farm products stabilisation accounts. A large 
portion of the net amount of £3.8 million is contributed, directly or indirectly, 
from the income of wage earners and salaried employees. 

During the war, price controls distorted the structure of production, but were 
effective in holding down the prices of cost-of-living items; they were assisted by 
physical controls of raw materials and manpower. Price controls should now be 
used exclusively to remedy the distortion. The existing tendency to produce 
high-priced but less essential goods instead of low-priced essential goods will 
— to be curbed. As one proposed method for achieving this, the report suggests 
that: 


Industry price ceilings should be substituted for the present system of 
individual price authorisations; that is, we might establish for a given line of 
goods a price ceiling based on the costs of a reasonably efficient firm. A firm 
which cannot operate under this ceiling would be squeezed into some other line 
of production. On the other hand, a firm which can increase its profit margin 
by increasing its efficiency would be encouraged to increase its production. 
The production lost by this squeezing out of inefficient units should be more 
than offset by the increased production incentive to efficient units. 





_ Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946: ‘“‘Wage Stabilisation 
in New Zealand”’, by A.R. Low, p. 181. 
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Mr. Walsh favours a well-planned price policy rather than direct manpower 
and production controls to influence the direction of production, and stresses 
that at some point subsidies, which are on the increase, will need to be removed: 


The only solution to our problem is increased production. I stress again 
the point that if we are to have higher standards o as we must have more 
goods and services. Our movement is no longer just fig: ting for wages. We 
want to increase actual standards of living. To do this, we must increase 
production. Real standards come from production, and not from the printing 
of a note issue. 

This brings me to proposals now being made for an even shorter working 
week. Owing to the shortage of female labour, certain manufacturing indus- 
tries are offering to reduce working hours to 35 in order to attract labour. 
On the surface, no doubt, some labour people will think this a victory. A 
careful analysis, however, will show that workers as a whole are not going 
to benefit by this reduction of hours while goods and services are in short 
supply. This and other schemes to attract scarce labour from one industry to 
another will not improve the over-all labour position. Further, they will tend 
to push up costs and prices, and workers as a whole will pay for this in the 
goods they buy. The question of reducing hours should always be measured 
by the supply of goods and services available to the people. If there were 
over-production, and stock-piles were accumulating, then we would be justified 
in an application for a reduction of hours — not now when New Zealand's 
main economic difficulty is a shortage of goods. 


To supply cheap food to Great Britain, it will be necessary to maintain low 
farm prices, as well as other prices, and to keep costs on a competitive basis, 
bearing in mind the relationship between internal costs and external prices. 

Mr. Walsh concludes his report by remarking that his object in making it 
was to impress upon the trade unions the need for a knowledge of the economic 
facts and a policy based on those facts. In the past the trade union movement 
has been on the defensive and has had a negative attitude towards economic 
problems. 


Today the situation is very different. In this country at any rate the battle 
for adequate minimum wage standards has been won; and the tendency is 
now for our movement to base wages on the productivity of the economic 
system. This means that we must have a positive approach to economic 
problems, because every gain in production means a gain to the workers. We 
can no longer stand apart from the economic system and throw the responsi- 
bility for its smooth working on employ.rs or the Government. We are asked 
to contribute something more to the economic system than our labour; we are 
asked to play a part in solving its problems and in improving its efficiency." 


Recommendations of the Federation of Labour. 


The Federation of Labour, in its annual report, refers to the tendency of 
prices to soar during the period between the end of the war and a return to normal 
conditions, and to the hardships that rising prices would impose on the workers. 
For these reasons it is necessary that a policy of stabilisation should be pursued to 
control the prices of all essential commodities and services, encourage workers to 
seek employment in essential industries, make increased production possible, 
and raise the standard of living of all who perform useful work. 

When stabilisation was introduced, says the report, it was not the purpose 
of the Executive of the Federation that all wage rates and conditions of employ- 
ment should be fixed and held. The Federation has successfully resisted that 
idea and raised the wage rates of the lower-paid workers and finally achieved all- 
round wage increases to meet therising costsof living. At the same time it has made 
every effort to have the prices of necessities held at the pre-war level. 

The report concludes that with peace the Federation’s policy remains one 
of supporting an elastic form of stabilisation having for its end the removal of 
injustices, the control of prices, and an increasing volume of essential goods rela- 
tive to purchasing power.’ 





1F.P. WaxsH: Economic Stabilization in the Post-War Period. Report to the New Zealand 
Federation of Labour, dated 20 Feb. 1946. 

2 Annual Report of the New Zealand Federation of Labour, summarised in Southern Cross, 
30 May 1946. 
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WAGE AND Price Po.icy In BELGIUM 


A statement on the wage and price policy of the Belgian Govern- 
ment was made by the Minister of Economic Affairs at a meeting 
of the National Labour Conference! held on 16 January 1946. 
Previously, on 14 September 1945, a Legislative Order had given 
effect to resolutions of the Conference recommending increases in 
wages and salaries and a stronger representation of employers and 
workers on wage and price fixing agencies. 


Recommendations of the Third National Labour Conference. 


In spite of the wage and salary increases that were agreed upon at the 
Second National Labour Conference, the gap between wages and prices continued 
to widen, and the Government accordingly decided to convene a Third Confe- 
rence, which held its first meeting on 30 July 1945 and, after discussion, approved 
the following proposals: 


(1) The problem of wages will in future be dealt with in relation to a pro- 
duction index, and employers’ and workers’ representatives will participate 
in the checking of the index; “ 

(2) The first application of this principle will be 
ing of the Labour Condevenee: nt Vig 

(3) Wages will be increased at once by 20 per cent., in view of the expected 
increase in production; 

(4) The ensuing repercussions on prices will be regulated by the Minister 
of Economic Affairs on the advice of the Price Regulation Committee; the work- 
ers’ representation on this Committee will be strengthened; 

(5S) After a period for study, social security benefits, including family allow- 
ances, will be adjusted to the new social security income, since contributions 
will increase in proportion to the increase in wages; 

(6) The souliean of establishing wage scales based on degree of skill will be 
dealt with by the joint committees*; 

(7) A fund will be set up to assist workers ‘to refurnish their households’; 

(8) The Central Economic Council, the establishment of which is being con- 
sidered by the Government, will include equal numbers of employers’ and work- 
ers’ representatives; 

(9) Employers and workers will also participate in fixing and supervising 
retail prices; 

(10) Salaried employees are included with workers in these resolutions 
and the Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees is made responsible for 
proposing measures for carrying them into effect. At a meeting on 25 August 
1945 this Committee unanimously supported the 20 per cent. increase in salaries.‘ 


Through the above-mentioned Legislative Order of 14 September 1945, the 
Government gave effect to the proposals concerning increased wages and salaries. 
As regards wages, the Order fixed minimum and maximum limits and specified 
that the increased wage should in no case exceed double the wage paid on 10 
May 1940. Nevertheless, the joint committees, in fixing wage scales for particular 
occupational groups, may exceed this limit by 5 per cent., but their decisions 
become effective only if approved by the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare. 
As regards salaries, the Order ratified the 20 per cent. increase approved by the 
Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees. 


made at a forthcoming meet- 


Government Policy. 


Ata later session of the Third National Labour Conference, held on 16 January 
1946 under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister and attended by the Minis- 





1 The first of these Conferences, which are de facto institutions not provided for by legislation, 
was held in Dec. 1939 (cf. industrial and Labour information, Vol. LX XIII, No. 13, 25 Mar. 1940), 
and the second in Sept. 1944, shortly after the liberation of the country (cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. L,, No. 6, Dec. 1944, p. 783; and Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945:**The First Reconstruction 
Measures in Liberated Belgium"’, by Raoul Mrry, pp. 421-422). 

2 For an account of these committees, see sdem, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, p. 81. 

3 See below, p. 428. 

4 Revue du travail, Aug.-Sept. 1945, p. 516. 

5 Idem, Oct. 1945, p. 683. 
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ters of Labour and of Economic Affairs, the Minister of Economic Affairs made an 
important report to the Conference. The Government, he stated, was endea- 
vouring to establish equilibrium between wages and prices. As a first stage, 
it had tried to re-establish the 1940 purchasing power of wages, and owing to the 
increased wage rates adopted in accordance with the necletions taken by the 
Conference, and to the fact that goods were becoming more plentiful, the purcha- 
sing power of wages had in fact increased almost to the 1938 level. As a second 
stage, the Government intended to lower prices drastically by a series of decrees, 
and so increase purchasing power even above the 1940 level. By now, he continued, 
the Government, with the collaboration of the representatives of employers and 
— on the Price Regulation Committee, could claim to have won the battle 
of prices. 

In support of this policy, the Conference adopted a resolution urging the 
Government to take even more active steps to lower prices, and for this purpose 
to set up a general committee on which employers and workers would be repre- 
sented and which would have the task of fixing selling prices for all articles of 
general consumption. This committee should be assisted by subcommittees, 
each made up of representatives of heads of undertakings and workers from a 
particular group of industries. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution concerning the payment of wages 
for eight legal holidays a’ year.. When the Government ratifies this agreement, 
the regulations for its enforcement will be issued by the joint committees. 

It further decided that-the question of legislation on the organic relations 
between employers and wor <ers, and in particular on works councils, should be 
studied by the competent body of the Conference and that a draft Bill should be 
prepared and submitted to the Conference within a period of three months.' 


BritisH PoLicy ON MANAGEMENT QUESTIONS 


The importance which the British Government attaches to the 
efficient performance of the function of management is shown 
by two recent decisions, concerning the setting up of a Personnel 
Management Section in the Factory Department of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, and the making of a grant to a 
proposed central management institute. The establishment of 
this institute, to be called the British Institute of Management, 
was recommended by a committee appointed by the President of 
the Board of Trade in November 1945 to formulate detailed pro- 
posals in this matter. 


The Personnel Management Section. 


This new section in the Factory Department of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service is to assist the Ministry in the encouragement and promotion 
of personnel management in factories and other establishments. 

Its function will be purely advisory. The section will be staffed by men and 
women with knowledge and experience of personnel work in industrial under- 
takings, who will advise employers on the organisation, development, and im- 
provement of personnel departments in their undertakings. It will also be avail- 
able to advise other departments of the Ministry on the different aspects of 
personnel management.? 


The Proposed Institute of Management. 


In its recently published report*®, the Committee appointed by the President 
of the Board of Trade recommended the establishment of an Institute, to be 
known as the British Institute of Management, to concern itself with all questions 
of management, not only in industry and commerce, but also in national and local 
government. The Committee made a number of pro ls regarding the functions 
of the Institute and recommended that, when established, it should become the 
recognised body for organising British participation in international management 

1Le Peuple (Brussels), 17 Jan. 1946. 


2 Labour Management (London), Dec.-Jan. 1945-46, p. 127. 
3? BoaRD OF TRADE: A Central Institute of Management (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1946). 
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congresses. The President of the Board of Trade has expressed his full agreement 
with the general recommendations of the Committee and has announced that, 
to ensure a favourable start for the Institute, the Government has consented to 
supplement the contributions from members and from industry by an initial 
grant of not more than £150,000 over the first five years.’ 

The report points out that good management practice is essential to industrial 
and commercial efficiency and that the duties involved call for high qualities of 
leadership. It recommends that the functions of the proposed Institute should 
be to provide a centre for the study of management, to carry out research and to 
disseminate information on the subject of management, to encourage and advise 
on schemes of training in management, to work in close co-operation with existing 
management bodies which are effective in their own specialist fields, to main- 
tain contact with management bodies and management practice in other coun- 
tries, and, generally, to take all possible steps to raise the standards of manage- 
ment throughout the country and to maintain them at a high level. 

In addition, it recommends that the proposed Institute should aim at estab- 
lishing itself as a professional body, having defined grades of individual mem- 
bership, with appropriate criteria for each grade, including practical experience 
as managers. The success of the Institute in establishing itself as a professional 
body would depend upon its ability to determine the criteria by which individual 
Capacity in management could be assessed, and the report emphasises the need 
to take into account not only the technique of management practice, but also 
the extent to which competence in management depends upon qualities of in- 
telligence, character, and leadership. Every encouragement should be given to 
firms to become corporate subscribers with a small representation on the govern- 
ing body of the Institute, but without prejudicing its independence as a body 
run and controlled primarily by managers. 


PROPOSED COMMITTEE ON YOUTH QUESTIONS IN CHILE 


The appointment of an official committee to deal with youth 
questions was proposed in Chile during the Child Protection Week 
organised by the Directorate for the Protection of Children and 
Youth from 7 to 12 January 1946. 


The committee of this conference to which the problems of youth employment 
were referred used as a basis the work accomplished in this field by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation — that is to say, the various Conventions and Re- 
commendations, the conclusions reached by the meeting of experts in May 1945, 
and the Resolution approved by the Paris Conference in November 1945. In 
accordance with the recommendation, it was decided to request the Government 
to set up a technical committee, composed of representatives of the various official 
bodies which deal with youth problems: the General Directorate of Labour, the 
Ministry of Labour, the Directorate for the Protection of Children and Youth, and 
the General Directorate of Primary Education and of Juvenile Courts. This com- 
mittee would be responsible for studying, co-ordinating, and supplementing legis- 
lation relating to children and would define the functions of the administrative 
bodies charged with its enforcement. It would propose to the Government the 
necessary Bills and prepare an experimental plan of co-ordinated action in par- 
ticular industrial or agricultural areas; the practical experience so obtained would 
serve as a basis for the proposed reforms.? 


RESTORATION OF SocrAL ATTACHE Posts 
IN NORWEGIAN EMBASSIES 


The Norwegian Storting has approved the Government’s pro- 
posal to establish the post of “‘social attaché” in each of four em- 
bassies — Paris, Moscow, London, and Washington. 


Under the instructions of and in consultation with the head of the embassy, 
the social attaché will have the special functions of establishing contact with the 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 14 Mar. 1946, col. 267. 
2 Communication from the I.L.O. Correspondent. Santiago de Chile. 
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social institutions and organisations of the country to which he is accredited, 
and of keeping the authorities and other interested circles in Norway informed 
with regard to labour, economic, and social developments." 
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THE REGULATION OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN SALVADOR 


A Decree, No. 321, of 15 January 1946 provides for the setting 
up of a National Labour Department in Salvador and another 
Decree, No. 322, of the same date is designed to regulate industrial 
disputes. Since the two texts are closely related, they are briefly 
analysed together below. 


National Labour Department. 


A National Labour Department, under a director and comprising legislative, 
statistical, and inspection sections, is set up undcr the Ministry of Labour. It is 
empowered to carry out investigations, prepare labour legislation, organise the 
inspection of industrial, handicraft, and agricultural undertakings and, pending 
the issue of a labour code, to deal with disputes between capital and labour. 

Inspectors, supervised by the competent section of the Department, are 
to visit undertakings. They may ask employers or workers for any necessary 
information concerning hours of work, wages, and other living and working con- 
ditions of the workers. Certified statements of either party will be accepted unless 
proved to be false. 

Trade unions and groups of workers are required to enrol and to indicate their 
representatives in a special register organised by the National Labour Depart- 


ment. 


Conciliation and Arbitration. 


The labour inspectors are required to notify the National Labour Department 
of any disputes between employers and workers that come to their notice. The 
Department will then set upa conciliation board, composed of the labour inspector 
as chairman and one employers’ and one workers’ representative appointed by 
the parties, to examine the dispute and make a decision. 

If either of the parties refuses to accept the decision of the conciliation board, 
the Director of the Labour Department will set up a national labour council 
to deal with the dispute. This council will operate under the chairmanship of the 
Director and will comprise two employers’ representatives appointed by the 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry if merchants or industrialists are involved, 
or by agricultural organisations if agriculturists are involved, and two workers’ 
representatives elected by the workers concerned. After investigating the matter, 
the council will make a final award, which will be binding on the parties. However, 
provision is made for the possibility of appeal to the Ministry of Labour in 
specified circumstances. 

During the proceedings, the parties may resort to voluntary conciliation 
or arbitration, in which case strikes or lockouts must immediately cease. The 
parties are required under penalty of fine to accept arbitration decisions. 

As an alternative, employers or workers may appeal directly to the Director 
of the Labour Department for his intervention. If he is satisfied that a dispute 
exists, he will set up a conciliation board and the procedure will follow the course 


set forth above.? 


Strikes and Lockouts. 

The right tostrike and lockout may not be renounced or restricted in contracts of 
employment. However, workers in the service of the State or a transport under- 
taking, or performing work whose interruption would cause serious and immediate 


1 Arbeidsgiveren (Oslo), No. 9, 1946. 
2 Diario Oficial, 26 Jan. 1946, p. 271. 
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injury to health or the national economy (public services), may not have recourse 
to strikes. 

Astrike is given iegal recognition when it is supported by the absolute majority 
of the workers in question and is designed to establish equilibrium between the 
factors of production or to force an employer to conclude, carry out, or revise a 
collective agreement, provided that all conciliation procedures prescribed by law 
have first been exhausted. When declaring a strike, the workers must present 
two copies of a statement of demands to the labour inspector, who gives one copy 
to the employer. The latter is required under penalty of fine to give an answer 
within five days. During this time the parties appoint their representatives on 
the conciliation board. No strike may start until thirty days after the employer 
has been given notice of the intended strike. If during this period, the dispute 
is not settled, the conciliation board will decide whether or not the strike is legal. 

The procedure is similar for lockouts, except that the employer must give the 
workers fifteen days’ notice after the board has declared the conciliation proce- 
dures terminated. Any intentional act of an employer designed to make it im- 
possible for workers to carry out their duties will be considered as an illegal lock- 
out. 

An appeal to a national labour council, and in specified circumstances to the 
Ministry of Labour, may be made against the decision of a conciliation board 
‘concerning the legality of a strike or lockout. 

During a strike contracts of employment are suspended but not broken; 
the employer may not make new contracts with the strikers or other workers. 
Any work which in the opinion of a conciliation board is indispensable will be 
continued. As long as the strike is not declared illegal, the authorities must 
protect the rights of the workers. If the strike is recognised as legal, the employer 
must pay wages. If a lockout is declared illegal, the employer must reinstate the 
workers, pay the wages due for the period when work was suspended, and com- 
yensate for damage caused, and in addition he is liable to a fine. 

Strikes are terminated either by agreement between the parties, or by volun- 
tary arbitration, or by a decision of a national labour council. The continuation 
of a strike will be punished as an offence against public order. 


Fixing of Conditions of Work. 


Instead of recourse to strike or lockout, employers and workers may submit 
«disputes concerning the fixing of new conditions of work to the labour inspector, 
who convenes the parties, sets up a conciliation board, and carries out investi- 
gations. For this purpose he appoints three experts, who are assisted by two 
advisory committees appointed by the parties. The experts are empowered to 
make inspections and send questionnaires to competent authorities, institutions, 
or private individuals. When the enquiry is finished, the experts state how, in 
their opinion, the dispute should be settled. If the parties accept the advice of 
the experts, the conciliation board gives its decision. It may authorise an increase 
or decrease of staff, a reduction or extension of hours of work, or changes in wage 
rates and conditions of work, in accordance with the results of the enquiries 


If the parties do not agree to accept the advice of the investigating commit- 
tee, they may appoint their own experts, and in such cases, the employers are 
obliged to furnish all documents and information relating to the economic position 
of the undertaking to the experts. After discussion, the conciliation board will 
make a decision, subject to appeal to a national labour council.! 


Tue SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN THE U.S.S.R. 


A summary is given below of a report published by the head of 
the Wage Section of the U.S.S.R. Central Council of Trade Unions 
on the work of the special evaluation and disputes boards to which 
industrial disputes are referred. 


Composition and Powers of the Boards. 


Disputes concerning the enforcement of labour legislation may arise between 
the workers and management of any undertaking. Usually, such disputes relate 


* Didrio Oficial, 26 Jan. 1946, p. 273. 
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to the dismissal or transfer of workers, wages, infringement of the rules and 
regulations of the undertaking, paid holidays, etc. The worker in such cases appeals 
to his trade union, which, if it considers the claim justified after a thorough 
examination of the case, lays it before the management in order that the matter 
may be rectified. Should the management dispute the worker's claim, the dispute 
is then submitted to an evaluation and disputes board. 

Such a board is set up in all undertakings and workshops and is composed of 
an equal number of representatives of the management and the trade union 
concerned. Its meetings are open to the public and take place outside working 
hours. Any wage earner or salaried employee may attend and express his opinion 
on the subject under discussion. However, only members of the board are com- 
petent to settle the dispute, and this is done, not by a majority vote, but only 
by agreement between the parties. 

The board’s decision is final and takes effect immediately. If the board cannot 
reach an agreement, the question remains open and the parties concerned may 
appeal to a people’s court. But even when the board reaches agreement, either 
party may refer the case to the regional or central trade union committee, which 
alone has the right to set aside the board’s decision and call for a review of the 
case. 


Experience of the Boards. 


According to the report, the experience of the boards shows that the claims 
of wage earners and salaried employees against management are as a rule justified. 
For example, from March to September 1945 the board in an important under- 
taking examined 106 cases, of which 97 were settled in favour of the workers. 
Another board examined 310 cases in 1945, and 247 of the decisions supported 
the workers’ claims. In another undertaking, the management refused in 5 cases 
to comply with the board’s decision; the trade union committee of the under- 
taking therefore took the dispute to the people’s court, and the management was 
obliged to submit to the decision. A similar case arose when a group of workers 
was transferred from one factory to another and was held up on the way for 
about two months for reasons beyond the workers’ control. According to the 
legislation in force, their wages for this period should have been paid by the 
factory to which they were going. It refused. The parties were not able to reach 
agreement on the board and the case was referred to the people’s court, which 
gave a decision in favour of the workers. The management once more refused 
to pay and the case was carried to the regional court, which also supported the 
workers’ claims. According to the report, such cases are exceptional in the rela- 
tions between the managements of Soviet undertakings and the judicial author- 
ities. 

The legislation provides that complaints shall be examined by the board at 
the latest three days after they are submitted, and the board must notify the 
worker in time of the date on which the case will be considered. It is reported 
that some of the boards fail to observe these time limits, and that as a result 
the workers usually avoid applying to such boards. The report concludes: 

Since a normal system of work is once more in force in undertakings and 
institutions, the strict enforcement of labour legislation becomes of even 
greater importance than before, and the activity of the evaluation and dis- 
putes boards should be strengthened. The trade unions must give them 
continual support and do everything possible to see that the boards examine 
all grievances carefully and without delay. Not only the members of the 
boards but all workers who are members of economic bodies and trade unions 
must study the labour laws so as to be in a position to deal properly with 
complaints and so prevent disputes.! 


THE WELFARE FUNCTIONS OF THE FRENCH WoRKS 
COMMITTEES 


A Decree issued in France on 2 November 1945 defines the 
welfare functions of the works committees for which provision 
was made in the Order of 2 February 1945.? It gives the committees 


1 Trud, 16 Nov. 1946. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945, p. 770. 
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corporate status, enumerates the welfare institutions which they will 
manage, wholly or partly, prescribes their procedure in this regard, 
provides for the establishment of committees for groups of under- 
takings, defines the relations between the committees and the 
welfare and medical services of undertakings, and regulates the 
financing of the welfare institutions. 


Powers of the Works Committees. 


The works committees are declared bodies corporate in the performance of 
their welfare functions, and may as necessary, without authorisation, be parties 
to legal proceedings, conclude contracts, and acquire real or personal property. 
They may not, however, accept gifts without authorisation from the depart- 
mental authorities. 

The committees may participate in the administration of the following works 
welfare institutions established for the benefit of employees or former employees 
and their families: welfare and relief agencies, such as pension and mutual aid 
funds; institutions to improve material conditions, such as canteens, consumers’ 
co-operatives, dwellings, allotment gardens, day nurseries, and holiday camps; 
recreational and sporting arrangements; occupational and educational institu- 
tions belonging to the undertaking or dependent on it, such asapprenticeship and 
vocational training centres, libraries, study groups, and classes on general subjects 
or on household economy; social services responsible for supervising the welfare 
of the staff while at work, facilitating adaptation to jobs, and collaborating with 
the works medical service; services required to co-ordinate and give effect to the 
welfare measures decided on by the head of the undertaking or the works com- 
mittee; and finally, the works medical service. 


Administrative Functions. 


The above social welfare agencies are divided into three classes, according 
as the administration is carried out, shared, or only supervised by the committees. 

Welfare institutions which have not a corporate status — excepting appren- 
ticeship and vocational training centres — will be administered in full. Such ad- 
ministration may be carried out directly by the committee, or the relevant powers 
may be delegated. 

The committees will share in the administration of institutions with a cor- 
porate status, except mutual aid funds, social insurance funds, housing and garden 
projects, and apprenticeship and vocational training centres. This will be secured 
by giving representatives of the works committee at least half the seats on the 
administrative and supervisory bodies of such institutions. These representatives 
need not be members of the committee, but preference should be given to 
members or beneficiaries of the funds or schemes in question. In the case of 
consumers’ co-operative societies, they must be members of the society. The 
officers of each welfare institution must comprise at least one person appointed 
by the works committee. The representatives of the committees will have the 
same rights as the members. 

In the case of social insurance funds, mutual aid funds, and housing and garden 

rojects, the factory committee will supervise administration. Two delegates 
rom the committee, chosen preferably from among the members of the welfare 
institution, will belong to the governing body of the institution and attend all 
its meetings. One of them will attend meetings of the officers. The committee 
must be consulted in case of an amendment of rules or change of substance in 
the services provided. The delegates of the committee are required to keep it 
informed of events, and it may veto decisions taken, though provision is made 
for appeal to the Ministry of Labour. 


Study Boards. 


The works committee may establish boards, with one of its own members as 
chairman and the remainder chosen from the personnel of the undertaking, to 
study vocational problems (apprenticeship, vocational training and retraining), 
social problems proper (friendly societies, homes and gardens, child welfare) or 
problems of an educational and recreational character (study groups, libraries, 
sports clubs, holiday camps). 
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Establishment of Joint Committees. 


When several undertakings have or intend to set up joint welfare institutions, 
the works committees concerned must set up a joint committee, with the same 
powers as they themselves possess, in so far as this is necessary. Such a joint 
committee will include a representative of the managements, as chairman, and 
representatives of the component works committees. 

There will as a rule be two representatives from each of these committees, but 
the membership of the joint committee may not without special arrangement 
exceed 12, and if necessary, one delegate may, by agreement between the com- 
mittees and trade unions concerned, represent several undertakings. If an under- 
taking has no works committee, the delegates of its personnel may appoint a 
representative direct to the joint committee; but such representatives may not 
exceed one fourth of the total membership, and here again, if necessary, it may 
be agreed that one delegate shall represent several undertakings. 

he joint committees will exercise the same powers as ordinary works commit- 
tees. Their costs will be borne by the component undértakings in proportion to 
the number of persons they employ. 


Relations with Welfare and Medical Services. 


The welfare service of the undertaking consists of a welfare adviser (a woman) 
who will act as technical adviser to the works committee on social questions and 
may be instructed by it to organise and direct the social activities of the under- 
taking. She will be present ex officio at all the meetings of the committee and of 
any subcommittees on social questions, and will perform any welfare duties at 
the workplace which may be referred to her by the head of the undertaking. The 
welfare adviser can only be appointed or dismissed by agreement between the 
committee and the head of the undertaking. In case of disagreement, the labour 
inspector decides. The committee is required to submit to the head of the under- 
taking an annual report on the work of the welfare service. A copy of this goes 
to the labour inspector. 

The medical service is under the direct authority of the head of the under- 
taking. It consists of one or more doctors, appointed in the same manner as the 
welfare adviser. A member of the service may be co-opted to the committee in a 
consultative capacity when matters of industrial medicine, hygiene or safety are 
being discussed. The head of the undertaking makes an annual report to the 
committee on the work of the medical service; the committee transmits this to 
the labour inspector, with its observations. 


Financing of Welfare Institutions. 


The resources of the works committees are provided from the following 
sources: the property of the social committees set up by the Labour Charter; 
any sums paid by the employer to previous institutions (not less than the highest 
subsidy paid during the past three years); voluntary contributions from the per- 
sonnel, collected in a manner to be prescribed by the committee; subsidies from 
public bodies and trade unions; gifts, income from property, and takings from 
displays, etc. The employer is required to refund the civil liability insurance pre- 
miums paid by the committee. 

The financing of welfare institutions, when all the above sources prove in- 
sufficient, will be regulated by a further decree. 

The committees are required to prepare a full annual report on their financial 
proceedings. 

If an undertaking is wound up, the committee transfers its property to the 
committees of neighbouring undertakings, particularly if the staff is to be trans- 
ferred there, or to public social institutions. In no case may such property be 
divided among members of the committee or the staff.' 


Drafting of Works Rules. 


According to an Order of 2 November 1945, which amends the Labour Code 
regarding the internal rules of undertakings, the head of the undertaking must 
consult the works committee before the issue of such rules.* 


1 Journal officiel, 26 Nov. 1945, p. 7327. 
2 Idem, 3 Nov. 1945, p. 7198. 
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SAFETY AND HEALTH COMMITTEES IN BELGIAN UNDERTAKINGS 


An Order dated 11 February 1946 establishes safety and health 
committees in Belgian private undertakings and public services. 


The Order applies to all industrial and commercial undertakings, public 
services and establishments, and public utilities. Establishments in which the 
employer works only with members of his family living with him, or with do- 
mestic servants, are excluded. Mines, mine workings and underground quarries 
are the subject of special regulations and do not come under the present Order. 

A safety and health service is to be set up in each undertaking. This will be 
supplemented by one or more safety and health committees in each undertakin 
employing not less than 50 persons; the provisions of the Order may be extended, 
by Ministerial Order, to undertakings employing less than 50 persons. 


Safety and Health Service. 


The safety and health service will be directed by a chief of service, to be chosen 
by the head of the undertaking from among his personnel. If the circumstances 
so require, he will be assisted by one or several deputies. The chief of the service 
and his deputy will be required to ensure, by frequent inspections of the plant, 
that the relevant regulations are enforced there. He will take, or pro to the 
head of the undertaking, the action necessary to remove any causes of danger or 
risk of ill-health found to exist, check the advisability and test the efficiency of 
such measures, give other chiefs of service, foremen and workers the orders, 
rules, and advice required to give effect to such action. He will also promote a 
knowledge of safety and health principles among the personnel, and prepare 
regular reports. 


Safety and Health Committees. 


The safety and health committees will be set up by the heads of the under- 
takings. Each committee will include: (a) the head of the undertaking or his 
representative, the chief of the safety and health service, with one or more of 
his deputies in appropriate cases, and one or more senior members of the staff; 
(b) workers or salaried employees belonging to the staff and selected by it, at least 
equal in number to the members from the managerial side. The head of the under- 
taking or his representative will preside over the committee, and the head of the 
safety and health service or one of his deputies will be its secretary. 

If the undertaking employs more than 200 persons, the committee may be 
divided into sections. 

The committee will meet once a month to examine the reports of the chief of 
the safety and health service and will decide on the action to be taken thereon. It 
will meet immediately in case of a serious accident or of repeated accidents of 
the same type. 

Suggestions resulting from unanimous agreement and proposals brought 
forward in the committee will be transmitted for opinion to the chief labour 
inspector for the district and to the competent medical officer of the labour 
inspection service. Ii requested by these officials, the committee will aid in in- 
vestigating the causes of dangers to safety and health. 


Higher Committees. 


Joint district committees for safety and health in undertakings may be es- 
tablished. These may propose to the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare the 
establishment of sections for a given industry or group of industries, or of regional 
sections in the case of undertakings employing less than 50 persons. Such sections 
will be governed by the same rules as the committees. 

The district commi}tee will help to supervise enforcement of the Order, acting 
in an advisory capacity to the labour inspectorate; they will examine the work 
of the factory committees, organise competition between undertakings and 
committees as regards safety and health work, propose joint action, act as safety 
and health committees for undertakings employing less than 50 persons, and 
submit to the competent Minister proposals calculated to improve the conditions 
in which work is done. 

A Superior Safety and Health Committee, composed in a manner to be 
determined by Ministerial Order, will be set up at the Ministry of Labour and 
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Social Welfare. It will give its opinion on any new regulations concerning safety, 
health or medical aid which the Ministry may intend to issue, and make proposals 
regarding such regulations on these subjects as it may consider nucessary. 

This Committee will also examine the reports of the various labour inspection 
services and those of the safety and health services and committees, for any appro- 
priate action. It will study any problem within its scope, and will draw up an 
annual report on the enforcement of the Order.’ 
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Tue Unirep States EMpLoyMENT Act or 1946 


On 20 February 1946, the President of the United States appro- 
ved an Act “declaring a national policy on employment, production, 
and purchasing’, and the Employment Act of 1946 became law. 


Under the Act, the Congress declares ‘‘that it is the continuing policy and 
responsibility of the Federal Government to use all practicable means consistent 
with its needs and obligations and other essential considerations of national 
policy, with the assistance and co-operation of industry, agriculture, labour, 
and State and local governments, to co-ordinate and utilise all its plans, funttions, 
and resources for the purpose of creating and maintaining, in a manner calculated 
to foster and promote free competitive enterprise and the general welfare, condi- 
tions under which there will be afforded useful employment opportunities, in- 
cluding self-employment, for those able, willing, and seeking to work, and to pro- 
mote maximum employment, production, and purchasing power’’. The Act fur- 
ther provides that the President shall transmit to Congress within 60 days of the 
opening of each regular session an economic report, setting forth the existing 
level of employment, production, and purchasing power, and the levels needed 
to carry out the above policy; current and foreseeable trends in employment; 
a review of federal economic policy during the preceding year and its effect on 
employment; and a programme for carrying out the stated policy, with recom- 
mendations for legislation. Supplementary reports of the same character may 
be transmitted when deemed advisable. 

The most significant portion of the Act creates within the Executive Office of 
the President a Council of Economic Advisers, consisting of three experts, to which 
is assigned the duty of preparing the economic report, providing the President 
with other studies of the employment| situation, appraising the economic policy 
of the Government, recommending supplementary policies, and making an an- 
nual report each December. 

The Act also establishes a Joint Committee on the Economic Report, composed 
of seven members of the Senate and seven members of the House of Represen- 
tatives, to study matters relating to the economic report and guide congressional 
committces dealing with related legislation. The Joint Committee may hold 
hearings, engage experts, and publish results.” 


TRAINING FOR WAR VETERANS IN THE UNITED STATES 


As a result of a desire to expand on-the-job training opportu- 
nities for demobilised service personnel and others and to overcome 
abuses arising largely out of a lack of any clear principles and prac- 
tices to govern such training, the United States Retraining and Re- 
employment Administration issued on 18 March 1946 an Order 
providing for the setting up of an Inter-Agency Committee for the 
Development of Criteria and Standards for On-the-Job Training. 


The Committee consisted of a chairman and secretary appointed by the 
Chairman of the Retraining and Re-employment Administration, and of repre- 





1 Revue du Travail, Feb. 1946, p. 225. 
2 Public Law 304, 79th Congress, 2nd session. 
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sentatives of the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, Navy, and 
War, the Civil Service Commission, and the Federal Security Agency. Its chief 
task was to work out minimum standards for on-the-job training. These standards 
would then be recommended by the Administrator of the Retraining and Re- 
employment Administration for use by Federal and State agencies in approving 
institutions and establishments for on-the-job training. The Committee was 
directed to consult with representatives of State agencies operating in this field, 
and authorised to consult with other organisations directly interested in on-the- 
job training schemes.! 

The Committee, in co-operation with the Administrator, subsequently issued 
a report entitled Recommended Minimum Criteria for Approval of Establishments 
Offering Non-Agricultural On-the-Job Training for Veterans. These standards are 
to serve as a guide to the various State agencies responsible for approving on-the- 
job training programmes for veterans, to employers offering the training, and 
to the trade unions affected by the programmes. Among the recommended criteria 
for the approval of training programmes are the following: 


(1) The training content of the programme to be adequate to qualify the 
veteran for appointment to the job for which he is to be trained; 

(2) Reasonable certainty that the job for which the veteran is to be trained 
will be available to him at the end of the training period; 

(3) The job not to be in a standard wage classification, in which progression 
and appointment to the next higher classification are based upon such factors as 
length of service and normal turnover and not upon skills learned through orga- 
nised training on the job; 

(4) The wages for each successive period of training not to be less than those 
customarily paid in the establishment and the community to a learner in the same 
job who is not a veteran, and to be in conformity with State and federal laws and 
applicable bargaining agreements; 

(5) The job customarily to require a period of training which justifies the 
setting up of a complete programme of not less than 500 hours of training; 

(6) The length of the training period to be no longer than that customarily 
required by the establishment and other establishments in the community to 
provide the trainee with the required skills, arrange for the acquiring of job 
knowledge, technical information, and other facts which the trainee will need to 
learn in order to become competent on the job for which he is being trained; 

(7) Provision made for related instruction; 

(8) Adequate space, equipment, instructional material, and instructor per- 
sonnel in the establishment to provide satisfactory training on the job; 

(9) Adequate records to show the progress made by the veteran towards his 
job objective; 

(10) Appropriate credit given the veteran for previous job experience, whether 
in military service or aeaniteen, his beginning wage being adjusted to the level 
to which such credit advances him, and his training period shortened accordingly; 

(11) A copy of the training programme as approved by the State agency 
provided to the veteran by the employer; 

(12) Upon completion of the training, the veteran to be given a certificate 
indicating the length and type of training provided and attesting to his compe- 
tency in the job for which he was trained; 

(13) Employees of the establishment to be advised of the training programme; 

(14) The approving agency to have access to the establishment for the purpose 
of assisting in the development and improvement of the training programme.’ 


THE PLANNING OF PusBLICc INVESTMENT IN AUSTRALIA 
THIRD MEETING OF THE NATIONAL WorkKS COUNCIL 


Since the writing of the article describing the progress made in 
Australia with the planning of public investment, which appeared 


1 Federal Register, 19 Mar. 1946. p. 2836. 

2 U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, DEPARTMENT OF MANUFACTURE: Jobs for Veterans, News Letter 
No. 8, Mar.-Apr. 1946. The Department has also analysed company training activities under the 
job training provisions of the Servicemen'’s Readjustment Act and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
oe. incorporating the results in a survey entitled Company On-the-Job Training Programs for 

elerans. 

Job Training for Veterans, issued by Industrial Relations Counselors, New York, describes 
the background of legislation and experience of job training programmes for veterans in some 
detail (Industrial Relations Memo. No. 82, 2 Apr. 1946). 
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in the October 1945 issue of the Review', a third meeting of the 
National Works Council has been held, on 22 August 1945. The 
third report of the Co-ordinator-General of Works?, prepared before 
the surrender of Japan, was accompanied by a brief supplementary 
report to meet the sudden change in the economic outlook. 


The revised programme of public works submitted in this third report is 
compared in the following table with the programme shown in the second report 
(August 1944): 

Initial programme Revised programme 


£ million £ million 


113.8 
68.9 
16.0 

Total programme - 198.7 

Inescapable commitments. , 50.4 


Priority: 
A 


Grand total ; 249.1 


The revised priority programme A of £113.8 million is expected to require 6.6 
million man-weeks of labour, or 126,000 man-years. The main types of work 
included in that programme, and the extent to which they are completely planned 
aa point where the work is ready to commence, are shown in the following 
table: 





Value of work 
ready to 
Type of work commence as 
percentage of 
total value 





£ million % 


Buildings 29.0 23 
Roads and streets 2.7 51 
Water and sewerage, mains and 

i 44 


40 
73 
23 
93 
66 

3 
31 
49 
52 
60 
23 


72 
27 


41 


1 

Dams, reservoirs and weirs 1 
Rail and tram tracks 

Fixed plant! 
Transport rolling stock 
Forestry plantations........... 
Aerodrome runways 

Movable plant 

Dredging and foreshore works. . . 
Bridges 
Aerial lines 
Wharves and berths 
Water and sewerage canals and 

OS SEP err ere 
Land improvement 
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1 This represents only a proportion of the total fixed plant required as, in many cases, its 
cost has been included in the buildings, dams and other structures in which it is to be installed. 


The chief reason for the failure to complete a greater portion of the planning 
is the shortage of trained administrators. Of 252 men who had been sought from 
the armed forces for this purpose, only 22 had been released. 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 4, Oct. 1945, pp. 352-379: ““The Planning of Public 


Investment in Australia’, by R.I. DowniInec. : : 
2 Co-ORDINATOR-GENERAL OF Works: Third Report to the National Works Council (Canberra, 


Government Printer, 1945). 
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The Co-ordinator-General did not attempt to hide his disappointment with 
the rate of planning completed. On the other hand, he noted that for many of the 
works a great deal of progress had been made with the planning and only a few 
months’ further preparation was needed. In the meantime, a large number of 
works were ready to start immediately; and there would also be a carryover 
of works actually in progress at the end of the war, some of which could be acce- 
lerated so as to absorb more men and materials. However, it was apparent that 
the work of planning should be expedited to the utmost possible extent, and he 
recommended that this should be done. 

During subsequent discussions, the Prime Minister undertook that, with the 
conclusion of the war, at least 95 per cent. of the men required for planning could 
be quickly released. It was pointed out that the Governments were abreast of the 
situation, in so far as sufficient works were planned to absorb all resources imme- 
diately available, and that the vital thing was to keep abreast of the situation. 


Resolutions Adopted. 


After considerable discussion of the problems arising out of relative priorities 
for housing and national works, planning requirements, and the reconciliation 
of expansions of primary production in the various States, the National Works 
Council passed resolutions generally embodying the recommendations of the Co- 
ordinator-General. Two of these resolutions should be noted: 


(iii) That it should be the objective to ensure that works are undertaken 
by the Commonwealth, States, and other constructing authorities on a scale 
sufficient to ensure that, together with housing and other fields of activity, 
employment is available for discharged service men and others seeking em- 
 etype To this end: (a) an early conference of the Commonwealth and 

tate officers should be held to report to the Council on the scale of works 
expenditure required for this purpose; (5) on the receipt of this report, the 
Council should recommend to the Governments concerned the scale of the 
works expenditure which should be undertaken and should recommend to 
the Loan Council that loan moneys required to carry out this programme 
should be provided; (c) pending the receipt of this report, an early start should 
be made, as manpower becomes available, on work in the A priority groups 
for which finance is available; (d) in the selection of the works programmes, 
constructing authorities should, as far as possible, avoid works which would 
compete unnecessarily with the housing programme and give a high priority 
to engineering works associated with housing. 


(viii) That each State undertakes to advise the Commonwealth of plans 
for large developments in the production of individual primary products, 
so that the Bureau of Agricultural Economics can advise the States of infor- 
mation concerning market prospects and plans of other States for expansion 
of the same forms of production. 


Proposal on I.L.0. Recommendations. 


On this occasion, the Commonwealth Government proposed to the Premiers 
of the six States that Australia should adopt the three Recommendations of the 
International Labour Conference on the planning of public works — the Public 
Works (International Co-operation) Recommendation, 1937, which calls for the 
supply of statistical information about each country’s public works; and the 
Public Works (National Planning) Recommendations of 1937 and of 1944, which 
relate to the national planning of public works, particularly their timing and 
acceleration in times A depression and holding back in times of prosperity. It 
pointed out that there should be little difficulty in meeting the requirements of 
the first Recommendation, in view of the present practice of submitting a co- 
ordinated plan of public works to the Loan Council and the National Works 
Council through the Co-ordinator-General. The formal adoption by these bodies 
of the policy outlined in the Commonwealth Government's White Paper on Full 
Employment in Australia would enable Australia to subscribe also to the Recom- 
mendations on national planning of public works. 

The Council mame onl 9 to consider the matter at its next meeting.! 


1 Digest of Decisions and Announcements and Important Speeches by the Prime Minister, No. 106 
(Canberra, Government Printer, 1945). 
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AN EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN TURKEY 


By an Act No. 4837, dated 25 January 1946, the Government of 
Turkey, created an Employment Service Department. The chief 
purpose of the Department is to carry on placement activities and 
other duties connected with such work, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of sections 63, 64, and 69 of the 1936 Labour Code.! 


The Employment Service Department is set up as a State institution, attached 
to the Ministry of Labour but autonomous from the point of view of administra- 
tion and finance. The general directorate of the Department is to consist of a 
Director-General and two assistant directors (one a medical practitioner), appoin- 
ted by the Council of Ministers on the recommendation of the Ministry of Labour, 
and the staff of the central office and branch offices. 

An advisory board is to be set up to examine and advise the Minister of Labour 
on questions arising out of the activities of the Employment Service Department. 
The board will be composed of one representative each of the Ministries to which 
undertakings employing workers are attached, one representative of the Ministry 
of Health and Social Welfare, one representative of each of the provincial general 
assemblies and municipalities making grants towards the expenses of the Depart- 
ment, and representatives of the chambers of commerce and industry and of 
workers’ organisations, in conformity with a roster approved by the Ministry 
of Labour. 

The income of the Employment Service Department will consist of a sum 
granted each year on the estimates of the Ministry of Labour (fixed at £T 300,000 
for 1946), the sums included in estimates of the provinces and municipalities where 
branch offices are set up, donations and bequests, and miscellaneous receipts.* 


INDUSTRIAL UNEMPLOYMENT IN SHANGHAI 


The shortage of fuel and dislocation caused by the cessation 
of hostilities have resulted in unemployment in Shanghai. Accord- 
ing to estimates made by the local unemployment relief committee 
of the Ministry of Social Affairs, the total number of unemployed 
industrial workers in that area at the end of 1945 was 99,346. Since 
then there appears to have been some improvement in the situation, 
for the number declined to 77,852 in March 1946. 


Less than half of this number of unemployed workers were previously em- 
ployed in the spinning and weaving industry, and the remainder in a number of 
other industries, including iron and steel, food, electric power, chemical, ship- 
building, oil, paper, rubber, timber, and leather. 

The above-mentioned unemployment relief committee was appointed by the 
Executive Yuan for the especial purpose of providing relief to the unemployed 
workers for a period of three months in 1945. During that period, this committee, 
in conjunction with other similar committees appointed by the Navy Ministry, 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs, and the Shanghai municipal government, as 
well as some of the industrial establishments, distributed relief to 82,902 unem- 
ployed workers. Since the commencement of 1946, the Shanghai branch of the 
China National Relief and Rehabilitation Administration of the Executive Yuan 
has been administering relief, mainly in the form of the distribution of small 
quantities of foodstuffs. 

These measures have, however, proved inadequate, and the unemployed work- 
ers have held demonstrations in order to bring about the early resumption of the 
working of the factories and for the purpose of establishing a trade union or- 
ganisation. The workers’ representatives have also had consultations with the 
deputy mayor and representatives of the Ministries of Economic Affairs and Social 
Affairs, as a result of which it has been decided to take various steps, such as the 
association of the workers’ representatives with the machinery for the reopening 
of factories, the regulation of conditions for the discharge of workers, the granting 





1 Cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1936, Turk. 1. 
2 Resmi Gazete, 25 Jan. 1946, No. 625, p. 10,017. 
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of priority in respect of re-engagement to workers who gave up their employment 
in order not to serve enemy interests, and the provision of food relief to the unem- 
ployed as well as the inauguration of relief works to employ them. 


EMPLOYMENT Po.Licy IN GREAT BRITAIN 
A Laspour TRANSFERENCE SCHEME 


A new scheme for assisting the resettlement of workers who 
transfer permanently to a new area with the approval of the Minis- 
try of Labour has been introduced in Great Britain, effective from 
1 May 1946. At the same time, steps have been taken to adapt the 
wartime scheme of grants in respect of temporary transfer to present 
conditions, and a special voluntary temporary transfer scheme has 
been started to assist the transfer of certain unemployed workers to 
temporary employment in a new area while they await the develop- 
ment of new industries in their home area. 


Scheme of Permanent Resettlement. 


The scheme to facilitate permanent transfer to another area is designed to 
assist three types of cases: (1) the permanent transfer of key personnel for the 
purpose of establishing new industries or extending the scope of existing ones in 
development areas or other areas where it is desired to encourage the growth or 
diversification of industry in pursuance of the Government's employment policy; 
(2) the permanent transfer of unemployed workers from areas where the prospects 
of employment for them are poor to areas where the prospects are good; and (3) 
the permanent resettlement of workers already in employment away from home 
for whom there are no good prospects of employment in the home area. These 
workers will be assisted to resettle either in the area where they are now em- 
ployed or in another area according to the existence of regular employment 
for which suitable persons are not available locally. 

The main facilities provided under the scheme are free fares to the new area 
for the worker and his dependants; a travelling allowance for unemployed workers 
to meet incidental expenses of the journey; a settling-in grant of 24s. 6d; financial 
assistance in paying the costs of moving household effects; a weekly lodging 
allowance, fixed at 24s. 6d., payable for a period of up to three months? for married 
men or unmarried workers with similar responsibilities while seeking accommoda- 
tion in the new area, or a continuing liability allowance of up to 24s. 6d. per week 
in cases other than these for the minimum period necessary to dispose of a liability 
for payments in respect of the old home. 


Temporary Transfers. 


The wartime scheme of grants to temporarily transferred workers will continue 
to operate in modified form. Its scope will be restricted, in future, to workers 
placed in employment away from home in a very limited number of industries 
and services of the highest prioritv. For workers already transferred away from 
home, the facilities of the scheme will continue to be available for those whose em- 
ployment away from home is still essential in the national interest but will other- 
wise be withdrawn, after due notice, in respect of workers who do not satisfy 
these conditions. 

The new voluntary temporary transfer scheme, supplementary to the normal 
arrangements for helping workers to obtain suitable employment, is designed to 
meet the needs of unemployed workers in particular areas where employment 
opportunities are not vet available but will arise as a result of developments 
planned or under way in these areas. The aim is to encourage and enable such 
workers to accept temporary employment in other areas until they can be placed 
locally in their home areas. If they agree to transfer, they will be able to place 
their names on a special register of the employment exchange in their home area 
so that they will not miss any opportunities of local employment and their names 
will be submitted for suitable vacancies in the same way as if they had remained 





1 Communication from the China Branch Office of the I.L.O. 
2 This period will be extended, if necessary, until the general housing situation improves. 
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unemployed at home. Financial assistance available under this scheme will 
include, inter alia, free fares, a settling-in grant of 24s. 6d., and, for workers with 
dependants, a lodging allowance of 24s. 6d. per week.! 


FURTHER RELAXATION OF EMPLOYMENT CONTROL 
Further relaxations of employment control have been made in 


accordance with the Government’s policy of restoring individual 
freedom of employment as quickly as possible.” 


On 4 February 1946, it was announced that at the end of three months the 
engineering industry would be released from the employment controls imposed 
under the Essential Work Orders. On 19 February, the Ministry of Labour 
announced that 100 more industries or parts of industries would be withdrawn 
from the scope of the Orders in three months. It was estimated that by the time 
these relaxations came into effect in May, some 5,000,000 workers would have 
been released from the employment controls of the Essential Work Orders. 

Approximately 50 industries, though not necessarily all the undertakings 
in them, and 3,750,000 workers remain subject to the Essential Work Orders 
or to the Control of Engagement Order. The principal industries still covered 
are mining, building, agriculture, shipbuilding, food manufacturing, chemicals, 
and paper making. The civil service remains a controlled occupation.* 


THE ORGANISATION OF Dock LABOUR 


An Act, entitled Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) 
Act, 1946, received the Royal Assent on 14 February 1946, under 
which any dock labour schemes at present in operation made under 
the Emergency Powers (Defence) Acts 1939 and 19404 will continue 
in force until 1 July 1947, and provisions are made for the prepara- 
tion of new schemes for ensuring greater regularity of employment 
for dock workers and for securing that an adequate number of dock 
workers are available for the efficient performance of their work, 


In particular a new scheme may provide for: 


(a) Prescribing the obligations of dock workers and employers to whom the 
scheme applies, and prohibiting or restricting the employment of dock workers 
to whom the scheme does not apply; 

(6) Regulating the recruitment and entry into the scheme of dock workers 
and their allocation to employers, and securing that, during the periods in which 
employment or full employment is not available, the dock workers to whom the 
scheme applies will receive a minimum wage; 

(c) Securing that the rates of remuneration and conditions of service for dock 
workers (including conditions as to holidays with pay) will be in accordance with 
any national or local agreements in force at the time; 

(d) Making satisfactory provision for the training and welfare of dock workers, 
in so far as such provision does not exist apart from the scheme; 

(e) Prescribing the manner in which, and the persons by whom, the cost of 
operating the scheme is to be defrayed; 

(f) Constituting or prescribing a body of persons to be responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the scheme. 


A scheme may be prepared, jointly by bodies or persons appearing to ‘the 
Minister of Labour and National Service to be representative of the dock workers 
and of their employers at the port or ports to which the scheme relates, and will 
be brought into effect by an order made by the Minister. ; 

If, at any time before 1 October 1946, no scheme is in force for any port, or in 
relation to any class or description of dock workers, the Minister, on the joint 
application of the representatives of the parties, may prepare a scheme. If on or 

1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 16 Apr. 1946, cols. hg a 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 4, Oct. 1945, 

* MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, Notices of 4 ay 19 Feb. 1946. Statement of 
the Minister of Labour in the House of Commons, 13 Dec. 1945. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 1, Jan. 1942, p. 82; Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar, 
1943, p. 379; Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1943, p. 765. 
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after that date no scheme is in force and it appears unlikely that it will be prepared 
by the parties within a reasonable time, the Minister is empowered to prepare a 
scheme on his own initiative. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
FACILITIES FOR Ex-SERVICE PERSONNEL AND WAR WORKERS 


In Great Britain, there has been a heavy demand for vocational 
training among demobilised members of the forces and displaced 
war workers.! The facilities available to meet this demand are 
limited and though plans have been made to expand them, it is 
pointed out that the numbers to be trained have to be regulated 
in accordance with the development of post-war industries and their 
requirements for skilled workers. 


At the end of the war in Europe, there were 17 Government training centres 
devoting themselves almost entirely to wartime training for the engineering 
industry. These centres have since been adapted for training adults for the build- 
ing and other peacetime industries requiring additional trained workers. New 
premises have been secured and there are now 36 Government training c.ntres and 
3 residential centres* which, when fully equipped, will provide training places for 
about 13,500 persons. By the end of 1946, it is planned to have 84 training centres 
with accommodation for 34,000 trainees. Classes in technical colleges are being 
used for training in a certain number of occupations, and, in addition, there are 
schemes whereby employers are training men and women in selected occupations 
when suitable arrangements can be made. 

In February 1946, there were 8,415 men and women (7,360 of them ex-service 
personnel) undergoing training. Of the 8,415, 3,713 were disabled persons (3,055 
of them disabled ex-service personnel). The total number of applicants awaiting 
training was 16,362. Thus for many trades there is a waiting period of several 
months, but for a few occupations (such as agriculture) opportunities are avail- 
able. Eligibility for training is not affected by an applicant’s taking up temporary 
employment for which training is not required, and many such jobs are available.’ 


HIGHER TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


The special Committee appointed in April 1944 to enquire into 
higher technological education in England and Wales has issued 
its report; a brief summary of the principal findings and recom- 
mendations of the Committee is given below, followed by a note 
on Government action in the matter. 


The evidence submitted to the Committee indicated serious deficiencies in 
technological education. The annual intake of men trained by the universities 
and technica! colleges is insufficient in quantity and quality, and yet one of the 
greatest shortcomings of British industry is the shortage of scientists and techno- 
logists. The Committee therefore draws special attention to the need for a com- 
prehensive plan of recruitment and training, based on full co-operation between 
industry and education and with a clear distinction between the functions of 
universities and technical colleges in the field of higher technological education. 

The Committee first classifies into broad categories the technically trained 
staff required in the engineering industry and relates these classifications to the 
existing responsibilities of the universities and technical colleges. It estimates 
that about 3,000 engineers would be the desired annual output in the next decade 
to fill the requirements for mechanical, electrical, and civil engineers. The peak 
war output was approximately 3,000 — a total, however, which severely strained 
the resources of the existing institutions providing the necessary training. The 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 530. : 

? These centres are for the training of seriously disabled persons who are unable to travel daily 
to and from the ordinary training centres. 

3 Ministry of Labour Gasette, Mar. 1946, p. 69. 
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problem for the future is one of maintaining this war output for the next ten 
ears. 

. About 45 per cent. of the engineers come from the universities and 55 per 
cent. from the technical colleges. The Committee, while commending the general 
training offered at both institutions, proposes the introduction of a new course of 
training broader than that given in “higher national certificate” courses and com- 
parable with university degree courses but planned on a different basis, and one 
which would serve to mark the distinction between universities and technical 
colleges. Both institutions have hitherto concentrated on academic study to a 
high degree, the former almost exclusively, while the latter have interwoven 
works practice very closely with study, requiring only part-time attendance from 
students whose major commitment is full-time industrial employment (with the 
result, however, of excessive night work and the giving of too small a place to the 
fundamental sciences in the early stages). To meet the disadvantages of these 
practices, the Committee proposes that a third of all the technical college trainees 
should be required to take continuous full-time study over substantial periods. 
The report includes a plan for organising such a course, for selecting the insti- 
tutions which should provide it, and for setting up machinery for regional and 
national consultation. In making the proposal, the Committee emphasises “that 
the selection of certain technical colleges for these special functions should not 
be taken to imply that colleges not so selected will be relegated to an inferior 
status, or that their future development will be a matter of minor importance”. 

To provide consultative machinery, the Committee recommends the establish- 
ment of representative regional advisory councils which would promote co- 
ordination of technological studies of all kinds, and the creation by these councils 
of regional academic boards of technology; at the national level, a central body, 
to be called the National Council of Technology, would be set up. The need for 
the closest consultation with industry at all levels and on all points is stressed. 

So far as the question of obtaining better quality students in technological 
courses is concerned, the Committee notes that, in the past, secondary education 
tended to direct first-class students away from “factory” employments, and that 
the boys leaving school at 14-16 years of age have not had sufficient opportunity 
to return to university or other full-time education, regardless of their ability. 
To overcome these obstacles, a campaign to raise the prestige of the technical 
professions is suggested, and in addition, a continuance of the special State 
bursary system, with improved methods of selection and covering candidates 
from industry as well as secondary schools. Particular emphasis is placed on the 
need for full access to universities from technical colleges and for the elimination 
of unnecessary barriers preventing a student from following the technical course 
best suited to his interest and ability wherever it may be aieet. 

A series of suggestions is made in regard to the qualifications and titles to be 
offered by the new colleges of technology. 

In conclusion, the Committee calls attention to two points: first, the desira- 
bility of introducing into technological courses studies in industrial management 
(scientific management, costing, wage systems, industrial psychology, etc.); and 
secondly, the need for industry to be prepared to release senior members of its 
staff to give advanced courses of lectures during the day. 


Action Taken by the Government. 


In a House of Commons debate on technical education, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Education described the action taken by the Ministry 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Committee. The proposed national 
system of regional councils is being set up, and a National Council of Technology 
is to be established to co-ordinate the work of the regions. The chief function of 
these bodies will be to provide for closer relations between the local education 
authorities and the universities and between education and industry. To im- 
ae the status of the major technical colleges, a circular, prepared by the 

inistry, encourages local authorities to set up strong governing bodies repre- 
sentative of industry and the authorities; these bodies would have considerable 
executive freedom. Discussions are taking place with the various industries for 
the establishment of national technical colleges; and one such college has already 
been set up for watch and clockmaking. In the technical colleges generally, a 
pover} wats A extension of research work (particularly research work to help local 
industries) is planned.? 

1 Ministry OF EpucaTion: Higher Technological Education (London, 1945). 

2 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 22 Mar. 1946, cols. 2240 et seg. 
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RELEASE OF TEACHERS FOR TRAINING IN INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


According to an Administrative Memorandum issued by the 
Ministry of Education on 12 March 1946, the system of release 
of full-time teachers of technology and commerce for training pur- 
poses has been amended. 


Previously such teachers could be granted payments of salary for periods of 
special leave of up to 30 working days in order to enable them to refresh their in- 
dustrial and commercial knowledge, and up to three months in order to attend 
special courses of training. Since, however, the limited supply of ag we has 
made releases difficult, and also because the period of leave with pay has been 
too restricted, not much use has been made of these facilities. The amended 
rules are intended to encourage these periodic returns to industry and to provide 
=e time for teachers to bring their industrial experience up to date. 

_—— of release with payment will now be granted up to a maximum 
period of six months, on the understanding that any earnings of a teacher so 
released which do not exceed his or her normal salary will be refunded by the tea- 
cher to the local educational authority. In cases where the period of release is 
considered too short, a further release without pay may be granted by the Minis- 
ter. 

It is understood that a six months’ period of release on full pay will be treated 
as a period of contributory service for the purposes of superannuation . The period 
of release without pay willalso be treated as one of contributory service provided 
the teacher pays contributions under the Teachers’ Superannuation Act, 1937, 
at the rate of 10 per cent. of the salary he or she was receiving when last employed 
in contributory service. 

The Memorandum urges the local education authorities to do their best to 
encourage teachers to take advantage of these arrangements, and so far as possible 
to appoint sufficient staff to enable releases to take place without undue hardship 
to remaining members of staffs.' 


THE ORGANISATION OF COMMERCIAL APPRENTICESHIP 
IN BRAZIL 


The Brazilian Government, which has attached increasing 
importance to vocational training in recent years, as shown by its 
organisation of intensified training, the promotion of official federal 
schools, and the establishment of the National Apprenticeship 
Service’, issued two Legislative Decrees on 10 January 1946 re- 
specting the organisation of commercial education. The first provides 
for the establishment of a National Commercial Apprenticeship 
Service, and the second for the regulation of commercial apprentice- 
ship. 


The National Commercial Apprenticeship Service. 


Legislative Decree No. 8,621 entrusts the organisation of commercial appren- 
ticeship schools to the National Confederation of Commerce and requires it 
to establish a National Commercial Apprenticeship Service (Servigo Nacional de 
Aprendizagem Comercial — SENA 

For the purpose of extending and i improving commercial education and simi- 
lar types of training, the new Service is to enter into agreements with approved 
municipal and private commercial schools, which in return for financial aid must 
undertake to provide greater facilities and a specified number of free places for 
people engaged in business, their children, and students lacking financial means. 

The administration of the Service is placed in the hands of a National Council 
and State or regional councils. The President of the National Confederation 
of Commerce is ex officio President of thi National Council, which also includes 
the Director of Commercial Training in the Ministry of Education and a repre- 

1 MINISTRY OF EpucaTion, Administrative Memorandum, No. 134. 

2Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943: “Economic Mobilisation 
and Man-Power Problems in Brazil’’, pp. 727-730. 
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sentative of the Ministry of Labour, Industry and Commerce. The State or 
regional councils similarly include representatives of the two Ministries, and their 
presid: nts are selected from among the presidents of the federations of commercial 
employees, preference being given to the federation representing the largest 
number of employees. 

The National Commercial Apprenticeship Service is to encourage private 
initiative to set up approved commercial training schools in localities where 
such schools do not already exist. If the vocational training courses provided 
by a school do not correspond to the needs of the region, the Service is to arrange 
for the necc ssary adjustments to be made. 

The commercial apprenticeship schools must also offer continuation courses, 
practical training, and specialisation courses for adult employees of commercial 
undertakings who are not eligible for apprenticeship training. 

In ord r to defray the expenses of the new Service, the commercial under- 
takings whose activities are covered by federations and trade associations affi- 
liated with the National Federation of Commerce are required to make a monthly 
contribution equal to 1 per cent. of the total salaries of their employees. 

Undertakings with mixed activities that include any branch of commercial 
activity are required to contribute a sum calculated on the total salaries of the 
employees working in that branch. If an undertaking finances its own practical 
courses of business and apprenticeship training and these are considered adequate 
by the Service, it is exempted from payment of the contribution.' 


Commercial Apprenticeship Schools. 


The principles governing commercial apprenticeship schools are contained 
in Legislative Decree No. 8,622. 

All commercial undertakings with more than nine employees are required to 
employ as trainees a specified number of young workers, fixed by the National 
Council of the Natfonal Commercial Apprenticeship Service at not more than 
10 per cent. of the total number of employees in the undertaking. Further, all 
trainecs must be sent to an apprenticeship school of the National Service. The 
students of commercial training courses, students who have already begun at- 
tending the Service courses, and the children or brothers of workers already 
employed in the undertaking will be given preference for engagement, and there- 
fore for admission to the courses. To be accepted as a trainee, the candidate must 
be at least 14 years old, must have completed his elementary education or possess 
the minimum educational requirements needed to qualify for vocational training, 
must possess the nccessary capacity and aptitude for the work, as tested by voca- 
tional selection, must not suffer from any contagious disease, and must be vacci- 
nated against smallpox. Applicants rejected at the vocational selection stage 
must, wherever possible, be given vocational guidance in order to enter occupa- 
tions better suited to their capacity and aptitude. 

As provided by the Organic Vocational Education Act?, autonomous appren- 
ticeship schools will function within the undertakings themselves wherever the 
number of trainees is large enough. Where this is not the case, the schools will be 
located in places where they can serve the largest possible number of commercial 
undertakings, and apprenticeship courses will be organised in commercial training 
schools whether they are maintained by the State or are approved municipal 
and private schools. The working hours, the apprenticeship courses, and the 
admission of trainees to commercial undertakings will be decided by agreement 
between the National Service and the employers’ organisations. 

The courses are classified in three groups: (a) basic course designed to prepare 
efficient personnel for offices and for business and commercial undertakings; 
(6) technical subjects related to the field selected; and (c) practical work in spe- 
cialised fields. Classes will be held during normal working hours and no deduction 
will be made from the trainee’s wages for the time spent in attending classes 
except in the case of absence without reasonable excuse.® 





1 Diério Oficial, 12 Jan. 1946, 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, p. 75. The Organic Vocational 
Education Act has recently been amended, by Legislative Decree No. 8,680 of 15 Jan. 1946, which 
provides for a new category of ‘“‘dependent”’ apprentices, who have failed in a general cultural 
subject and who may register for the next course provided that they are continuing the subject 
in which they have failed. The Decree emphasises the necessity of practical experience in the dif- 
ferent types of courses. The courses for the training of foremen require at least two years’ practical 
experience in the trade selected, and the courses for the training of teaching staff require at least 
three years’ practical experience in industry generally (Didrio Oficial, 17 Jan. 1946), 

3 Diério Oficial, 12 Jan. 1946. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF PuBLIC EMPLOYEES IN FRANCE 


The French Constituent Assembly passed an Act on 15 February 
1946 making cuts in the staffs of public services, suspending re- 
cruiting, and raising the age limit, with a view to reducing the 
budget. A Redistribution Centre for Public Employees was set up 
by a Decree of 10 February 1946. 


The discharges of staff in State and local administrations will apply first of all 
to temporary and extra employees, and to permanent civil servants appointed since 
4 September 1939 under emergency legislation. The employees so discharged will 
be pensioned or granted compensation, in the calculation of which account will 
be taken of the basic salary, together with the family allowances and “single 
wage allowance”’. 

Recruiting will be suspended until 1 January 1947, except in the case of work- 
ers and foremen for establishments or services of an industrial or commercial 
character. 

Until 1 January 1947 permanent civil servants or public employees may be 
placed at the disposal of the new Redistribution and Re-employment Centre 
and transferred to another administration in order to make better use of their 
capacities. At the third transfer they will be retired. 

Notice of retirement after 15 years of service may be given during the three 
years following the cessation of hostilities. The first to be retired will be the civil 
servants appointed by the Vichy Government and those who were condemned 
for their unpatriotic attitude. 

The age limit for retirement has been raised by four years until 31 December 
1947, and by three years thereafter. However, it can in no case exceed 70 years 


of age.! 


Redistribution and Re-employment Centre for Public Employees. 


The Redistribution and Re-employment Centre for Public Employees is 
established in the Ministry of Labour, and is required to provide, in co-operation 
with the responsible Minister and the Minister of Labour and Social Security, 
for the reallocation of permanent civil servants whose posts have been suppressed ; 
and to facilitate the placement, either in private undertakings or, if need be, in 
Government offices or public services, of temporary or extra employees deprived 
of their positions by the reduction of staff in Government offices or the abolition of 
temporary offices. 

he Centre is composed of a central service, placed under the direction of the 
Labour and Manpower Directorate of the Ministry of Labour and Social Security, 
and of local branches organised in the departments under the relevant services 
of the same Ministry. 

The central and local administrations must inform the Centre of their require- 
ments for temporary or extra staff. In the case of central administrations, such 
staff may not be recruited from outside. Applications for employment will be 
transmitted to the Centre through the administration concerned. 

The administrations which are required to reduce their staffs must establish 
a discharge plan, to be notified to the Centre without delay.” 


Collaboration of Public Employees’ Organisations. 


The above-mentioned Act of 15 February 1946 provides that the “staff trade 
union organisations” shall participate in the drawing up of plans for discharge 
or release, and that the “representatives of the trade union federations concerned”’ 
shall participate in the administration of the Redistribution and Re-employment 


Centre. 


Tue TRAINING oF “SocraL ENGINEERS” IN FRANCE 


By an Order of 13 December 1945 the French Minister of Na- 
tional Education authorised the National Conservatoire of Arts 


1 Journal officiel, 16 Feb. 1946, p. 1378. 
2 Idem, 12 Feb. 1946, p. 1235. 
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and Crafts to issue the degree of “social engineer’ (ingénieur 
social), and laid down the requirements which candidates for the 
new degree must fulfil. 


Only persons who already a an engineering degree are eligible for the 
specialised study programme. They are required to attend courses on the follow- 
ing subjects at the Conservatoire: ne of labour and trade unionism; 
scientific management; physiology of labour and vocational guidance (the can- 
didate must attend courses and do field work); industrial safety. Before the 
students are permitted to take examinations they must have worked for at least 
six months as trainees in factories and/or other undertakings. Another prere- 
quisite for the degree is the completion and the acceptance, after an oral exami- 
nation, by a board of professors of the Conservatoire of a thesis on a subject 
chosen by the candidate in consultation with one of the professors in charge of the 
specialised study programme. 

In order to assure a high scientific standing for the social engineer, the Decree 
also stipulates that only candidates scoring high marks in the examinations 
(which are both written and oral) are eligible for the degree.* 





MIGRATION 


ADMISSION OF DISTRESSED PERSONS AND REFUGEES INTO 
THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE UNITED STATES 


Measures were taken by the British Government in accordance 
with a plan announced in November 1945 for the admission to the 
United Kingdom of distressed persons from the continent of Europe 
who have relatives in the United Kingdom able to look after them. 
Similarly, steps have been taken in the United States, in accordance 
with a directive issued by the President on 22 December 1945, to 
facilitate the entry into the United States of displaced persons in 
Europe within the quotas fixed under existing United States immi- 
gration legislation. 


Scheme for Admission to the United Kingdom. 


British passport control offices on the continent of Europe were instructed in 
November 1945 to grant a visa (subject to considerations of public health and 
character) if the applicant fell into one of the following categories: 


(1) The wife of a man who is in the United Kingdom and any of his child- 
ren under 21. If the result of bringing the wife and any children under 21 
to the United Kingdom would be to leave alone and in distressed circum- 
stances one daughter over 21 who is unmarried or widowed and without 
children, she also may be allowed to come; 

(2) The husband of a woman who is in the United Kingdom, if he is in- 
capacitated, infirm or too old to support his wife abroad; 

(3) Females under 21 with their children, if any, and males under 18, 
who have no relatives to look after them abroad but have a relative in the 
United Kingdom able and willing to take them into his household; 

(4) The mother or grandmother of a person in the United Kingdom if she 
is widowed and in need of filial care; 

(5) The father or grandfather of a person in the United Kingdom if 
widowed and in need of special care owing to age or infirmity; 

(6) Where both man and wife are living together abroad, such couples 
may be admitted if because of age or infirmity, o1 other special circumstances, 


1 Idem, 21 Dec. 1945, p. 8460. 
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they are unable to look aftcr and support one another, and are offered hos- 
pitality by a child or grandchild in this country. 


Up to 13 February 1946, 250 aliens had been granted visas under the scheme. 
This figure did not include distressed persons to whom visas had been granted 
at an earlier date. Nor did it include any great number of applications from 
Germany and Austria, from which countries a large proportion of those covered 
by moran scheme are expected to come to the United Kingdom when transport 
is available. 


United States Procedures. 


The directive issued by the President of the United States on 22 December 
1945 pointed out that most of the displaced persons and refugees in Europe seek- 
ing to emigrate were natives of central and eastern Europe and the Balkans, 
and that the immigration quota for all these countries for one year totalled 
approximately 39,000, two thirds of which are allotted to Germany.? Under 
the law, in any single month the number of visas issued cannot exceed 10 per 
cent. of the annual quota. In order to facilitate the entry of persons up to this 
number, the President directed that the necessary steps should be taken to 
simplify the administrative arrangements . One significant step taken to this end 
has consisted in the use of corporate affidavits by organisations, such as the Na- 
tional Refugee Service, the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society, the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, the American Christian Refugee Committee, and the United 
States Committee for the Care of European Children, in place of the affidavits 
normally required from relatives or friends, and in the arrangements for these or- 
ganisations to pay passage money where necessary. 

The 923 refugees who were formerly cared for at the Oswego refugee centre* 
were given corporate guarantees and arrangements were made to permit them 
to obtain legal entry to the United States as immigrants. In addition, the first 
group of 2,000 refugees from Europe were due to arrive in the United States some 
time in May.‘ 


AssISTED MIGRATION IN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


The Government of the United Kingdom in June 1945 issued a 
White Paper® outlining the authorised views of the Dominion 
Governments and the Government of Southern Rhodesia with 
reference to schemes for assisted migration, including free passage 
for ex-service men and women and men of the merchant navy, 
somewhat similar to the system in operation between 1919 and 
1922. Under the proposed scheme, the United Kingdom would 
provide free transport to the port of disembarkation overseas, 
while the Dominion Government would provide certain facilities 
in its own country. An agreement putting the scheme into effect 
in Australia was announced on 5 March 1946, and in the same 
month the South African Minister of the Interior made a statement 
on the subject. 


Australia- United Kingdom Agreement. 


The first agreement made to put the proposed scheme for assisted migration 
into effect is that between the Governments of the United Kingdom and the 
Commonwealth of Australia. The Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs, in 


1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 28 Feb. 1946, col. 2083. 

? Press Release, 22 Dec. 1945: Statement by the President on Immigration to the United States 
of Certain Displaced Persons and Refugees in Europe. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 1, Jan. 1945, p. 97, for a description of the emer- 
gency refugee shelter at Oswego. 

4 Common Councr, ror AMERICAN Unity: Interpreter Releases, 29 Apr. 1946. 

5 Migration within the British C. lih. Stat t by H.M. Government in the United 
Kingdom presented by the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs to Parli t by « d of His 
Majesty, June 1945. Cmd. 6658 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1945). 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 4, Oct. 1945, p. 402, for a statement made by 
the Minister for Immigration to the Australian House of Representatives outlining Australian 
immigration policy. 
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announcing the agreement in the House of Lords on 5 March 1946, explained that 
the arrangements for the assisted migration of suitable British subjects who 
desire to settle in Australia and whom the Australian Government is willing 
to receive will operate only so long as favourable conditions for settlement are 
known to exist. The arrangements, he stated, deal respectively with : 


(a) The grant of free passage to suitable British men and women who 
were resident in the British Isles or were in the United Kingdom forces over- 
seas on 1 September 1938, and have served in a whole-time capacity in the 
armed forces or merchant navy of the United Kingdom during the period of 
the recent war, and their dependants; 

(6) A scheme under the authority of the Empire Settlement Acts of 1922 
and 1937 for passage assistance to approved migrants and their dependants, 
who are normally resident in the United Kingdom and who do not come 
within the scope of the free passage scheme. Persons of 19 years of age and 
over will be required to contribute £10 and juveniles of 14 to 18 years of age 
£5 towards the cost of a passage, the remainder of the cost, including free 

ssages for children under 14 years of age, being borne equally by the United 
ingdom and Australian Governments. 


The Commonwealth authorities will decide whether applicants for assistance 
are medically fit and otherwise suitable for settlement in Australia. Men and 
women who were released from the forces for work of civilian importance in the 
United Kingdom | require the permission of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service to leave their employment before they can be granted free 

ges under the scheme. Similarly, the Ministry of Labour and National 

rvice may withhold approval to the grant of assisted passages in the case of 
men and women possessing certain qualifications in short supply and urgently 
needed in the United Kingdom. 

The Australian Government will provide free transport from the port of 
disembarkation to the settler’s destination in Australia and accommodation for 
a limited period, if necessary. Co-operation will be arranged with the proper 
authorities in Australia for the reception, placement, and after-care of the settlers 


approved under the schemes, who will also be eligible for certain social service 
benefits as from the date of arrival in Australia. ey 
Settlers under these schemes will not normally obtain ongreyennt with indi- 


vidual employers until after their arrival, but a settler will not receive a free 
passage unless there is a reasonable assurance that he will obtain such employ- 
ment. The settlers will have at their disposal the facilities of the Commonwealth 
employment service but will not be eligible for the employment preference now 
granted for a period of seven years to Australian ex-service men. 

The Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs explained that the scheme would 
not come into operation until an agreed date when ships are available to take 
migrants to Australia; he did not expect that this would be possible much before 
the end of the year.! 


Position of the Union of South Africa. 


In the authorised statement concerning the attitude of the South African 
Government published in the White Paper, it was pointed out that the position 
in the Union of South Africa differed materially from that existing in other Do- 
minions in that, owing to its large non-European population, the Union could not 
absorb people belonging to manual or unskilled occupations, including labourers 
for agricultural purposes. The Government added that until rehabilitation of 
the Union’s own demobilised ex-service men and women had been completed, it 
would not be prepared to undertake any large-scale scheme of immigration. 
However, it was prepared to consider applications from members of the United 
Kingdom forces, and in particular members of the Royal Air Force who received 
training in South Africa and many of whom in the meanwhile married South 
African nationals. It would welcome skilled workers in such numbers “as the 
needs of the Union and the absorptive capacity of the Union admit: and from the 
latter point of view such settlers must be carefully selected”’. 

The Minister of the Interior, in an interview in March 1946, added that there 
could be no question of large-scale immigration plans until the soldiers awaiting 
demobilisation and the 6,000 Union nationals waiting to return to South Africa 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, 5 Mar. 1946, cols. 1065-1067. 
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had returned and been rehabilitated. He pointed out that, in spite of the difficulty 
of obtaining passage from the United Kingdom, immigration of artisans, crafts- 
men, and specialists was being encouraged, and that a steady stream of applicants 
for passages had been reported.! 


A NATIONAL IMMIGRATION OFFICE IN FRANCE 


In view of the acute manpower shortage existing in France, a 
National Immigration Office was set up in the Ministry of Labour 
by an Order of 2 November 1945 and placed in full charge of 
recruiting foreign immigrants of all occupational categories and 
grades of skill.* 


At a press conference held on 26 December 1945, the Minister of Labour 
estimated that more than 3,000,000 additional workers were needed in France, 
1,700,000 of whom could be made up of German prisoners. These prisoners, he 
stated, should be employed in such a way as to secure the highest possible output 
and to avoid their competing with French workers. He also stated that he would 
collaborate closely with the Minister of Population to encourage immigration, 
and that it was planned, among other things, to make the regulations on foreign 
workers as liberal as possible and to improve selection techniques and vacational 
training.® 


A CHILEAN IMMIGRATION DECREE 


In a Decree issued on 18 January 1946, the Chilean Minister 
of Foreign Affairs defined the conditions for the admission of 
immigrants to Chile. 


The immigrants covered by this Decree are “free immigrants’, a term which 
is defined as meaning aliens entering the country on their own account in order 
to take up residence and employment in Chile. 

The applicant for a visa must furnish the competent Chilean consul with the 
following documents: a certificate respecting his police record; a health certificate 
from a doctor designated by the consul, stating that he is in good health and not 
suffering from any physical defects; a birth certificate showing that he is over 18 
and under 50 years of age; a certificate showing that he has the knowledge re- 
quisite for a specific calling. He must also deposit with the consul a sum of 5,000 
pesos in Chilean currency, or the ge aap in American dollars, if he is single; if 
married, 10,000 pesos are required, plus a supplement of 2,000 pesos for each 
additional member of the family entering the country. The purpose of this deposit 
2 A. guarantee the maintenance of the immigrant during the first six months in 

ile. 

The consul remits the application, together with these documents, to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. If the application is approved, the consul makes out 
an immigration card in triplicate, showing the number and date of such approval, 
th fingerprints, photograph, and signature of the applicant, and a statement 
that the applicant has made the prescribed deposit and that he has fulfilled all 
the other requirements set forth in the Decree. One card is sent to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, one is kept by the consulate, and on, is issued to the applicant, 
who must presen: it later when applying for the recovery of his deposit. 

The visa entitles the immigrant to carry on any activities in Chile not con- 
trary to law and order, to reside wherever he wishes for a period of five years, 
and finally to obtain Chilean nationality.‘ 








1 Cape Times, 11 Mar. 1946. 

2 Journal officiel, 4 Nov. 1945. 

3 MuusTERE DE L’INFORMATION, Document No. 76, 29 Dec. 1945. 
4 Diario Oficial, 7 Feb. 1946. p. 238. 
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CONDITIONS OF WORK 


Tue Forty-Hour WEEK IN NEw ZEALAND 


Legislation has recently been enacted in New Zealand to extend 
the 40-hour week to all factory workers and also to provide for a 
40-hour week for shop assistants. 


Working Hours in Factories. 


It may be remembered that the Factories Amendment Act of 8 June 1936 
restricted hours of work in factories to 40 in the week!, at the same time empow- 
ering the Court of Arbitration to extend them to a maximum of 44 a week in 
any factory where, in the opinion of the Court, it would be impracticable to carry 
out the work satisfactorily without such an extension. The Factories Amendment 
Act, No. 39, of 7 December 1945 establishes a 40-hour week for all factory workers 
whose weekly hours have hitherto been fixed by the Court of Arbitration at more 
than 40. It was estimated that in December 1945, out of a total of 138,600 
factory workers, 116,350 already enjoyed a 40-hour week, 3,584 had hours ranging 
from 36 to 44 per week according to the season of the year, and the remaining 
18,666 were on a 44-hour week.? 

The Act empowers the Court of Arbitration to adjust existing rates and 
overtime conditions in order to remove any anomalies or inequities, or any hard- 
ship that may be imposed, on account of the reduction in hours. In thos. factories 
where work is not regularly a on seven days of the week, all work on 
Saturday is to be paid at not than half as much again as the ordinary rate. 

The Act also contains provisions relating to health in factories, and provides 
that officers of the Department of Health shall have the same right of entry and 
of inspection in factories in matters relating to health as are now possessed by 
inspectors of factories 7 under the Factories Act of 1921-1922. In moving 
the second reading of the Bill in the Legislative Council, Mr. McLagan, the 
Leader of the Council, stated that this provision had been introduced to reinforce 
the factories inspectorate by men possessing medical qualifications who would 
assist in the inspection of factories in respect of conditions of health and hygiene.* 


Working Hours of Shop Assistants. 


Under the Shops and Offices Amendment Act of 8 June 1936 shop assistants 
could not be employed for more than 44 hours a week.‘ The Shops and Offices 
Amendment Act, No. 38, of 7 December 1945 reduces the hours of shop assistants 
to 40 a week, excluding meal times. If the meal time allowed exceeds one hour, 
time in excess of one hour is to be regarded as time worked. Provision is made 
for the Court of Arbitration, on application, to extend weekly hours to a maxi- 
mum of 44 in a particular business if it considers that it would be impracticable 
to carry on without such an extension. Hours in excess of 40 must be paid at 
overtime rates. Hotel and restaurant employees are excluded from these pro- 
visions. 

The new Act also empowers the Court of Arbitration to fix the hours of 
opening and closing of shops, and to prescribe that they shall not be open for 
— on one working day in each week, or on any holiday specified in an 
award. 


RECENT LEGISLATION IN INDIA 


Tue INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (STANDING OrpgERS) Act, 1946 


A Government Bill requiring employers in industrial establish- 
ments in India formally to define conditions of employment under 
them was passed by the Central Legislative Assembly on 12 April 





1Cf. erg’ and Labour Information, Vol. LX, No. 7, 16 Nov. 1936, p. 266; Legislative 
Series, 1936, N.Z 

2 New Zealand Papiamento Debates, 6 Dec. 1945, p. 412. 

3 Idem, 6 Dec. 1945, 

Cf. Industrial and Len Information, Vol. LX, No. 7, Nov. 1936, p. 266. 
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1946 and by the Council of State on 18 April 1946; it received the 
assent of the Governor-General on 23 April 1946. 


The Act, which is applicable in the first instance to specified industries, 
provides for the framing of standing orders in all industrial establishments em- 
ploying 100 or more workers. It poy that within six months of the applica- 
tion of the Act, the employer shall submit to the certifying officer standing orders 
covering, inter alia, classification of workmen (permanent, temporary, etc.); 
manner of intimating to them hours of work, holidays, pay days, and wage rates; 
procedure for the application of leave and holidays; termination of employment; 
discharge and disciplinary action. The certifying officer is empowered to modify 
the draft standing orders so as to render them certifiable under the Act, although 
he has no right to adjudicate upon their fairness. The Act provides for consulta- 
tion of the workers concerned Soles the certification of standing orders framed 
for any industrial establishment.! 


REDUCTION OF WoRKING Hours IN FACTORIES 


A Government Bill further amending the Factories Act, 1934?, 
to provide for a 48-hour week for factory workers, as required by the 
international labour Convention of 19193, was passed by the 
Central Legislative Assembly on 4 April 1946, and by the Council 
of State on 11 April 1946; it received the assent of the Governor- 
General on 18 April 1946, and is to come into force on 1 August 
1946. 

The Act reduces the maximum weekly working hours for adults from 54 to 


48 in perennial factories yy | over 180 days in the year), and from 60 to 50 
in seasonal factories; the daily limits are 9 hours and 10 \hours respectively, 


as compared with 10 hours and 11 hours respectively provided by the Act of 1934. 


Overtime is to be paid at twice the ordinary rate of pay. The provincial Govern- 
ments are, however, empowered to grant exemption from the limitation of hours 
in exigencies of public need, to any industry.* 


MINERS’ WELFARE 


Legislation to provide pithead baths for miners received the 
assent of the Governor-General on 28 February 1946, and to set up 
a fund to finance welfare activities in mica mines on 23 April 1946. 


The Indian Mines (Amendment) Act, 1946. 


A Government Bill amending the Indian Mines Act, 19235, to provide pithead 
baths for miners was passed by the Central Legislative Assembly on 8 February 
1946 and by the Council of State on 28 February 1946, when it also received the 
assent of the Governor-General. 

The Act authorises the Central Government to make rules: requiring the 
mine owners to provide and maintain, at or near pitheads, bathing places equipped 
with shower baths and lockers for the use of men employed in mines, and to 
— similar separate facilities for women miners where they are employed. 

t also empowers the Government to prescribe the number of such places and 
lockers required, as well as the minimum standards in each case.® 


Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1946. 


A Government Bill to constitute a fund for the financing of labour welfare 
activities in the mica mining industry was passed by the Central Legislative 
Assembly on 15 April 1946 and by the Council of State on 18 April 1946; it 
received the assent of the Governor-General on 23 April 1946. 


1 Gasette of India, 4 May 1946, Part IV, pp; 46-50. 
2 Cf. LL.O.: Legislative Series, 1934, Ind. 2. 
* The Hours of Work (Industry) Convention (No. 1), 1919, which, however, makes an excep- 
tion in the case of India, allowing for a 60-hour week. 
4 Gazette of India, 27 Apr. 1946, Part IV, p. 35. 
5 Cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1923, Ind. 3. 
* Gazette of India, 2 Feb. 1946, Part V, p. 42; 9 Mar. 1946, Part IV, pp. 1-2. 
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The Act provides for the levy of a cess on all exports of mica, from British 
India at a rate not exceeding 634 per cent. ad valorem (not exceeding 24 per cent. 
until 1 April 1947); the net proceeds of the cess are to be credited to a fund 
called the Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund. The Central Government is em- 

wered to utilise the Fund for, among other things, the improvement of public 
ealth and sanitation, water supplies and facilities for washing, living standards 
including housing and nutrition, educational and recreational facilities, and the 
provision of transportation to and from the place of work. It is also empowered 
to give grants to a local authority or to the management of a mica mine in aid of 
any approved scheme provided for by the Fund. 

The Act requires the Central Government to constitute two advisory com- 
mittees, one each for the provinces of Bihar and Madras, to advise the Govern- 
ment on matters arising out of the administration of the Act or the Fund. Each 
committee is to be composed of an equal number of representatives of the mine 
owners and the miners, and must include at least one woman and one member 
of the legislature of the province concerned.! 


Tue CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT IN FRENCH CoaAL MINES 


Pending the adoption of the miners’ charter that was announced 
by the French Government in January 1946?, considerable improve- 
ments in the conditions of miners were effected by a Decree of 20 
January 1946 fixing their conditions of employment and remunera- 
tion. In addition their pensions system has been reformed by an 
Order of 17 October 1945 (analysed elsewhere in these pages*) and 
a Social Security Board for Mines has been set up in the Ministry 
of Labour and Social Welfare. 


Scope of the New Decree. 


The Decree of 20 January 1946 applies to all persons employed in mines 
for the extraction of solid fuels and minerals or bituminous shale, whether workers 
or apprentices, men or women, whether pear te on underground or surface 


work, in surface installations, in ancillary workshops of all kinds, or on the rail- 
ways run primarily for the purpose of transporting the products mined. 


Remuneration. 


Wages. The basic wage, that is to say, the wage paid to unskilled workers 
classed in category I, is fixed with reference to the wages paid to unskilled workers 
in category I in the metallurgical industry in the zone under which the mine 
is classified. This reference wage is equivalent to the arithmetic mean of the 
minimum wage and the maximum average wage. The basic wage for miners is 
fixed at 112 per cent. of the reference wage for surface work and 132 per cent. for 
underground work. For underground workers, this means an increase of 7 per 
cent. on the wage fixed by the Order of 1 June 1945. In the case of mines belonging 
to a single coaifield but classified in different zones, and in which the same rates 
are at present paid, the highest of the reference wages is chosen. The basic wage 
for unskilled workers being taken as equal to 100, the rates for other workers 
rise up to 142 for surface workers and 135 for underground workers (formerly, 
135 and 127). 

Where output conditions are equal, the wages for women are equal to those for 
men. The wage of an adult woman sorter is fixed at 90 per cent. of the wage of 
an adult unskilled surface worker in category I. 


Attendance bonus. As a means of counteracting absenteeism, an attendance 
bonus is granted for each pay fortnight in which the worker has not been absent, 
with or without authority or excuse, except in the case of absence for a reason 
specified in the Order of 1 June 1945 (marriage, birth, death, leave taken in 
connection with the return of a prisoner or a deported worker, paid holiday, rescue 
work, etc.). The bonus is fixed at 10 per cent. of the gross pay for the actual days 

1 Idem, 4 May 1946, Part IV, pp. 52-54. 


2 Le Monde, 17 Jan. 1946. 
4 See below, p. 424 
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worked during the fortnight. Workers who have been absent for one day only are 
entitled to half the bonus. 


Overtime rates. Time-and-a-quarter rates are paid for hours worked in excess 
of 40 and up to 48 in the week for surface workers, and in excess of 38 hours 40 
minutes and up to 46 hours 30 minutes for underground workers. Time-and-a- 
half rates are paid for hours worked in excess of 48 hours or 46 hours 30 minutes, 
as the case may be. 

Overtime worked betwecn 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. on exceptional .work is paid at 
time-and-a-half rates. In addition, if such overtime is equal in length to a full 
shift, a compensatory rest period of the same length must be granted. 

Sunday work is paid at time-and-a-half rates if a compensatory rest period 
is allowed, and at double rates if such a rest period cannot be given. This pro- 
vision applies also to persons employed at continuous process work. This increase 
cannot “ combined with the increase for hours worked in excess of the normal 
working week. 

Underground and surface workers required to work between 10 p.m. and 
6 a.m. are entitled to a food allowance, equal to the wage paid to workers in cate- 
gory II for one hour’s work. 


Piece rates. Piece rates are fixed by the mining inspectors or their represen- 
tatives after consultation at the workplace with the foremen in question, and 
are notified to the workers. They are to be fixed in such a way that a skilled miner 
of normal physique doing good work may be able to earn a wage exceeding the 
minimum by 60 per cent. Such a worker doing average work should be able to 
earn 20 per cent. more than the minimum wage. In no case may the 60 per cent. 
rate be regarded as a maximum, and if it is exceeded, this may not lead automa- 
tically to a revision of the rates established in accordance with the regulations. 

Any substantial change in the speed of work at a workplace, and any unforeseen 
difficulties that arise during a fortnight, must be notified to the competent mining 
inspector and give rise to a revision of the piece rates corresponding to the changes 
in the conditions. If the workers consider that the revision is unfair, the question 
will be raised with the management by the trade union representative. 


Housing. 

So far as is possible, married workers and workers with dependants must be 
provided with a dwelling free of charge. If this is not possible, they are entitled 
to a monthly allowance of 150 to 200 francs. The allowance is not payable to a 
worker who refuses a dwelling offered to him by the management. If a worker 
dies before reaching the pensionable age, his widow continues to have a right to 
a free dwelling as long as she does not remarry. Pensioned workers retain their 
right to a free dwelling. 


Transport. 


Workers who have to use public vehicles for going to and from their work 
must have the costs they so incur refunded, unless the undertaking itself provides 
such transport free of charge.! 


HouipAys witH Pay IN CANADA 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR COAL MINERS IN ALBERTA 


Order No. 2 issued by the Board of Industrial Relations of the 
Province of Alberta in Canada on 25 March 1946 replaces Order 
No. 1 of 29 March 1945? respecting holidays with pay in the coal 
mining industry. 


The new Order requires that all classes of employees in the coal mining in- 
dustry who are engaged in or about a coal mine in the Province of Alberta shall 
be given holidays with pay, at the basic daily wage rate, on the basis of one day 
for 23 days worked in any calendar month except February; and for February, 





1 Journal officiel, 23 Jan. 1946, p. 619. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1945, p. 246. 
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one day for 22 days worked. The earlier Order fixed the holiday at two weeks 
in the year. A shift of 8 hours represents a day worked, and overtime will be 
—— as an additional day or part of a day worked when qualifying for holi- 
ays. 
The basic period for holiday computation is the twelve months ending 31 
March in any year, and all holidays earned during the year preceding 31 March 
should be taken during the following twelve months. Workers who have not been 
in the employ of the employer for the full twelve months will be given credit 
for holidays earned up to 31 March and will be allowed to take them after com- 
pleting twelve months’ service. A loss of not more than three days in a calendar 
month owing to legitimate illness certified by a doctors’ certificate will be consi- 
dered as working time, and in cases under the Workmen's Compensation Board 
a loss of not more than six days in any one month shall be so considered. 
Employees who leave the service of the employer for reasons beyond their 
control are to be paid the amount due to them in lieu of vacation calculated to 
the day of leaving; and employees who leave of their own accord or are dismissed 
are to be paid the amount due in lieu of vacation calculated to the end of the last 
complete twelve months’ employment. 


RAILROAD EMPLOYEES’ OVERTIME IN THE UNITED STATES 


A report compiled by the Bureau of Safety of the United States 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and covering employees of 224 
railroad companies working under the Hours of Service Act, ana- 
lyses the instances in which railroad employees were on duty for 
periods longer than those provided by the Act during the fiscal 
year 1945 (twelve months ending 30 June 1945). 


The report, which is based on monthly returns from the railroad companies, 
shows that the amount of excess work increased steadily during the war. The 
total number of individual instances of excess work during the twelve months’ 
period was 146,000, as compared with 7,408 in the fiscal year 1941, 14,273 in 1942, 
55,057 in 1943, and 86,886 in 1944. Of the 1945 total, 82,928 instances related 
to train dispatchers, operators, and levermen (82,350 on duty more than 9 hours 
in offices operating on a 24-hour basis, and 578 on duty more than 13 hours in 
offices operated only during the daytime) and 63,072 to employees in train and 
engine service (in 60,701 instances the employee continued on duty after 16 
consecutive hours of service, in 647 he returned to duty after 16 hours’ continued 
service without having had 10 consecutive hours off duty, and in 1,724 he con- 
tinued on duty after an aggregate of 16 hours of service within a 24-hour period). 

For the first of the two categories, the main causes, as far as they were 
ascertained, of excess work were: sickness, death, and personal injury of em- 
ployees, in 65,806 instances; landslides, high water, fire, and adverse weather 
conditions, 1,972; wartime measures and conditions, 1,927; train accidents, 
857. For the second category the main causes were: landslides, high water, fire, 
and adverse weather conditions, 21,478 instances; engine delays not due to me- 
chanical defects, 8,002; mechanical defects of cars, 3,033; employees had to 
perform station work or to wait for orders or connecting trains, 2,942; collisions 
and derailments, 2,904; wrecking and relief service, 2,830; mechanical defects of 


engines, 2,300.? 


THe NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HousE-WoRKERS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


With a view to the organisation of domestic work, the British 
Government has recently decided to set up a National Institute of 
House-Workers along the lines proposed in the report of the Minis- 
try of Labour and National Service previously noted in these pages.* 





1 Alberta Gazette, Vol. 42, No. 6, 30 Mar. 1946, p. 361. 

2 INTERSTATE CommMERCE Commission: A Statistical Analysis of Carriers’ Monthly Hours of 
Service Reports (Washington, D.C., 1945), pp. 3-27. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 536. 
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The Institute will be set up in the first place on a limited experimental basis. 
Its first and most important object will be to raise the status of domestic employ- 
ment and to attract workers into the profession, thus assisting hospitals and other 
similar institutions where the need for domestic workers is particularly acute. 

It will also have the function of securing training for domestic employment 
in private households, according to standards which it will lay down. Training 
will be given in technical institutions, Government training centres or the In- 
stitute’s own training centres. Workers trained in this way and others who give 
satisfactory proof of their qualifications will be given certificates of efficiency 
by the Institute. In co-operation with the employment exchanges, the Institute 
ae place such workers either with employers or with the expanding Home Helps 

rvice. 

As a general rule, domestic workers holding the Institute’s certificate will 
become the direct employees of the employers for whom they work. On the other 
hand, a staff of regular trained employees of the Institute will be organised at a 
few selected centres, for supply on an hourly basis, and at a charge calculated to 
cover the full cost, to housewives who are unable to afford the expense of full- 
time domestic help or who do not wish to engage such help regularly. 

Employers of domestic workers holding the Institute’s certificate will be ex- 
pected to conform to standards which the Institute will establish. 

In co-operation with the Ministry of Education, the Institute will establish 
instruction for housewives in matters relating to domestic work. It will also 
serve as a research centre for all problems relating to the supply of and demand 
for workers in private domestic employment. 

The Institute will be given a reasonable degree of autonomy in the manage- 
ment of its affairs, but will work in close consultation with the Ministry of La- 


bour.} 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


TENTH REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES 
SociaL SEcurItTy Boarp 


The Social Security Board of the United States, in its tenth 
annual report, which covers the fiscal year 1944-45, recommends 
the establishment of a comprehensive basic national system of 
social insurance, which may be supplemented by special or addi- 
tional schemes for particular groups, and of a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of public assistance. The proposals of the Board are 
briefly summarised below.? 


Social Insurance. 


The suggested scheme covers the major risks to economic independence by 
insurance of all workers and their dependants against the costs of medical care and 
against wage loss in periods of unemployment, old age, death, and temporary 
and permanent disability, the cash benefits payable being related to earnings, 
with supplements in respect of dependants. It provides a consistent relation- 
ship not only among insurance provisions for various risks, but also between the 
basic system of insurance and the special systems for particular groups. As com- 
pared with separate schemes to meet individual risks, it would, the report points 
out, simplify administration and thus reduce costs. 

The Board recommends the extension of unemployment insurance to as many 
employments as is administratively fcasible. It maintains that during the re- 
conversion period unemployment benefits should be provided on a uniform basis 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 7 Feb. 1946, col. 1893. P 
2 For an account of the recommendations made in the ninth annual report, see International 


Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, p. 653. 
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for workers employed by the Federal Government and that unemployment in- 
surance should immediately be introduced for seamen in coastal, inter-coastal, 
and foreign commerce under a federal law. It reiterates its belief that unemploy- 
ment compensation should be incorporated in a single national system of social 
insurance, but if the federal-State system is continued, it recommends the sub- 
stitution for the present tax, with its credit-offset features, of a straight federal 
tax, from which matching federal grants would be made, subject to the provision 
of minimum benefit standards. According to the pro Is, all gainful workers, 
including agricultural and domestic employees and clenaiened persons, should 
be covered by old-age and survivors’ insurance. The amount of earnings subject 
to tax and serving as the basis for calculating benefits should be raised from $3,000 
to $3,600, the benefits, and also the amount of earnings permitted a bencficiary, 
should be increased, and the qualifying age for women should be reduced from 
65 to 60 years. Credit should be given to service men for their period of service 
in the armed forces. An eventual tripartite division of the costs of old-age and 
survivors’ insurance among employers, employees, and the Government is sug- 
gested. In cases of extended disability, that is disability of six months and over, 
the Board recommends the payment of benefits similar to those in respect of old 
age. 


Public Asststance. 


In the opinion of the Social Security Board, the public assistance programme 
should continue to be financed on a State-federal basis but the Federal Govern- 
ment should give special aid to low-income States in addition to the equal match- 
ing grant. The States should distribute the federal and State assistance funds to 
localities in accordance with need and, where the local authorities participate 
financially, in accordance with their fiscal capacity. The Board also recommends 
that assistance should be made available to any needy person in the United States 
irrespective of the reason for need or the place of residence, and that the Federal 
Government should contribute towards payments for the medical care of such 
persons. It maintains that State residence requirements in all plans approved 
under the Social Security Act should be abolished, the federal matching maximum 
for individual payments of aid to dependent children deleted, the maxima for assis- 
tance to needy aged and blind persons deleted or increased, and measures taken 
to assure more adequate aid for needy children. A unification of the adminis- 
tration of State public assistance programmes both at State and local levels is 
suggested as a condition of federal aid. 


Social Security and the Future. 


In conclusion the Board maintains that a social security scheme which defends 
all families against common economic risks does not weaken individual incentive 
and responsibility. Hope, not fear, it states, drives men to greater effort, and 
adequate social defences against risks that cannot be met singly are necessary 
to maintain the individual initiative and enterprise which are an essential part 
of democracy and of durable prosperity and peace.’ 


DIsABILITY BENEFITS UNDER THE CALIFORNIA 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


The California Unemployment Insurance Act of 25 June 1935? 
has recently been amended to provide disability benefits. The new 
provisions came into effect on 21 May 1946. 


All persons insured against unemployment, that is employees in industry and 
commerce, with specified exclusions, are also covered against loss of wages as a 
result of illness or other disability, unless they are eligible for sickness benefit 
under an approved voluntary scheme. 

The California Employment Stabilization Commission administers the 
disability benefit provisions of the Act, through the State Department of Employ- 
ment. 





1SocraL Security Boarp: 10th Annual Report. Fiscal Year 1944-45 (Washington, D.C., 
1945). 
2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LVI, No. 1, 7 Oct. 1935, p. 28. 
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Hitherto unemployment benefits were financed by employer and employee 
contributions and by the State. From 21 May 1946 onwards, employee contribu- 
tions, at the rate of 1 per cent. of the first $3,000 of wages, will be used solely to 
finance disability benefits, while employer contributions continue to be used for 
unemployment benefits. Subject to the approval of the Social Security Board, 
part of the employee ——ee for the years 1944 and 1945 may also be con- 
verted to this pu the Social Security Board grants such approval, benefits 
will become payable 90 — thereafter; otherwise they will not be available until 
21 May 1947. Contributions for disability benefit are credited to the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Disability Fund, distinct from the hee pe agp und. 

In order to qualify for a disability benefit the insured person must have 
earned at least $300 in the first four out of the last five completed calendar quarters 
immediately — his benefit year. -An insured person who has fulfilled this 
condition and who has become unemployed as a result of illness or other disability 
is eligible for benefit after a waiting riod of seven days, provided that he is not 
in receipt of unemployment or workmen’s compensation benefits. The weekly 
rate ($10 to $20) and the total amount payable in a benefit year (maximum 
$468) vary according to the wage record of the insured person. The weekly 
benefit is reduced by the amount of any wages paid to the beneficiary. The latter 
may receive both disability and unemployment benefits in the same benefit 
year, but the total is limited to one and a half times the amount of unemployment 
ong benefit to which he would have been entitled. 

ith the approval of the Employment Stabilization Commission, coverage 
under a voluntary scheme of disability benefits, provided by the employer, a 
majority of his employees or both, may be substituted for com ulsory insurance 
against temporary incapacity for work under the Act. The additional adminis- 
trative cost arising out of voluntary schemes, subject to a minimum of 0.02 per 
cent. of the wages of the participants, is prorated among the employers responsible 
for benefits under such schemes.! 


SoctaL Sgcuriry MEASURES FoR Frencn MINERS 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD FOR MINES 


A French Order of 12 October 1945 established a Board to study 
the means of organising social security in the mining industry. This 
Board, which is attached to the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Security, includes among its members four representatives of ma- 
nagement and four of workers’ organisations.’ 


THe MIngrs’ PENSION SCHEME 


A second Order, dated 17 October 1945, introduced improve- 
ments in the mine workers’ pension scheme in order more parti- 
cularly to raise the status of the mining occupation and to encourage 
miners to engage in it. Further the Order consolidated the general 
scheme with the special pension system for persons employed by 
the mining establishments of Alsace and Lorraine.* 


Old-A ge Pensions. 


In the first place the Order considerably raised the benefit rates payable by 
the mine workers’ pension funds. The standard old-age pension for workers who 
reach the age of 55 and have completed 30 years’ service in the mines is raised 
to 24,000 francs. The proportionate pension for those with less service is 12,000 
francs in the case of a person with 15 years’ employment, and it increases by, 800 
francs for each additional year; it is thus in strict proportion to the standard 
rate. 





1 Statutes of 1946, Ch. 81. 

3 Journal officiel, 8 Nov. 1945, 1 — 

* For an account of other reforms in the French social security system, see Inter- 
national Labour Re iew, Vol. LIL Ni Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, p. 106. 
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Invalidity Pensions. 


Secondly, in order to provide substantial assistance to miners who are inca- 
ble of continuing work in the mines, far-reaching changes are made in the 
invalidity pension scheme. A miner affected by general disability to an extent 
of not less than two thirds will be entitled to a “premature old-age pension” 
equal to the standard pension of 24,000 francs, provided he has been employed 
in the mines for at least two years. A miner who, though he cannot continue to 
work as such, is capable of engaging in other employment, will receive an invali- 
dity pension if his degree of disability for mining work exceeds 50 per cent. and if 
he has been employed in the mines for at least eight years; the rate of this pension 
is fixed at 6,400 francs for a person with eight years’ service and increases by 800 
francs for each year’s service in excess of eight. 


Bonus for Long Service. 


In order to provide advantages for mine workers who have remained faithful 
to their occupation for long periods, a special allowance will be payable until 
the age of 55 years to anvone who continucs in employment in the mine after 
having compl.ted 30 years’ service there, including not less than 20 ycars under- 
ground, The rate of this allowance is 12,000 francs, but rises to 18,000 francs 
if the mifier continues to work in the mines after reaching the age of 50. Any 
worker who has completed 30 years’ service in the mine and has a record of more 
than 10 but less than 20 years’ work underground, will receive a special allowance 
of 9,000 francs, payable until the age of 55 years if he continues to work in the 
mine. 

Further, though the principle that no one may draw a miner's pension together 
with a miner’s wage is maintained, a person who has qualified = the standard 
old-age ‘pension, but continues to work in the mines after reaching the age of 55, 
will receiv- an allowance which may be drawn together with his wage. The 
anr ..e of this allowance is 18,000 francs if he has done not less than 20 years’ 
work underground, 15,000 francs if he has done over 10 but less than 20 years of 
such work, and 12,000 francs in other cases. It is also provided that in th case 

ecently eligible persons, the provision giving miners a temporary allowance 

, the age of 50 years, provided they cease all employment, may be suspended 
by Decree, as soon as the personnel of the mining establishment ceases to be 
subject to the requisition scheme set up by the Act of 11 July 1938 concerning 
national organisation in time of war. This provision will make it possible, if 
circumstances so require, to counteract the departure of physically fit workers 
from the mines before the normal pensionable age. 

The Order contains various other provisions to meet desires expressed by 
mine workers.! 


EQUALITY OF TREATMENT FOR FOREIGN WORKERS 


An Order dated 24 October 1945 extends to all aliens the benefit 
of French legislation concerning the mine workers’ pension scheme. 
The object is to encourage foreign workers to remain in the French 
mines and to facilitate the recruitment abroad of the skilled labour 
needed to increase the output of the industry. 


To achieve this, the Order provides that for work done in France, foreign 
workers or their surviving relatives shall be entitled to the same benefits as French 
nationals, on condition that they continue to reside on French territory. Reci- 
procity treaties concluded with the countries of origin may, however, provide for 
the maintenance of the rights of such persons even when residing abroad, or may 
stipulate that employment in mines outside France shall be taken into considera- 
tion when benefits are computed.” 

An Order of 19 October 1945 provides for the payment of an allowance equal 
to the “single wage allowance” to miners’ children of foreign nationality residing 
in France.® 





1 Journal officiel, 18 Oct. 1945, p. 6618. 
2 Idem, 25 Oct. 1945, p. 6892. 
3 Idem, 20 Oct. 1945, p. 6731. 
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MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE IN FRANCE 


Action is being taken in France to reduce the infant mortality 
rate, which has given cause for considerable alarm. An Order, 
No. 45-2720, dated 2 November 1945, consolidates, with additions 
of a technical character, the essential provisions of various maternity 
and child welfare measures issued in conformity with the Family 
Code of 1939. A second Order of the same date, -No. 45-2637, 
extends the period of maternity leave for women workers from 


four to eight weeks. 


The unremitting efforts made for forty years to reduce the infant mortality 
rate had brought it down by 1938 from 15 to 6.5 per cent. During the war, 
however, it rose again, and at the beginning of 1945 it was as high as 22 per cent. 
in some regions. Under the Vichy Government, an Act was passed on 16 Decem- 
ber 1942 codifying existing measures for the protection of mothers and children’, 
but it remained virtually a dead letter. It is now hoped that the strict application 
of the Order of 2 November 1945 will lead to a substantial reduction of infant 
mortality; despite existing difficulties, the rate has been kept down to about 5 
per cent. in some small communities where it has been possible to apply medical 
and other arrangements comparable to those which the new Order establishes 
throughout the country. 

The Order places the medical and social protection of mothers and young 
children in the hands of the departmental directors of health under the super- 
vision of the regional inspectors of health; women social workers will assist the 
doctor in charge of each departmental service. The services will be organised on 
the basis of the department, divided for this purpose into districts (circonscrip- 
tion), each of which has a mothers’ and infants’ welfare centre. The supervision 
of children up to their sixth birthday is exercised either through visits to the infant 
welfare centres (a bonus is granted for regular attendance) or by women social 
workers, who visit the children at home, more particularly those children who 
ate nursed out or boarded out away from their parent’s homes, those whose pa- 
rents receive relief or an allowance from the Government, the local authorities, 
or social security funds, and those whose parents have been convicted for begging 
or drunkenness. The Order prescribes penalties for any person who boards out 
his children for more than a week without notifying the local authority. 

The Order maintains the earlier provisions concerning the compulsory medical 
certificate before marriage, the issue of a health book on the birth of a child, and 
the allowances for expectant and nursing mothers. To qualify for an allowance, 
expectant mothers are required to submit to an examination three times (twice 
under the 1942 Act) during pregnancy; nursing mothers must submit to an 
examination during the month following confinement.” 


Maternity Leave. 

The second Order of 2 November 1945 amends the Labour Code, to provide 
that in all industrial and commercial establishments, public or private, including 
teaching establishments and welfare institutions, women shall not be employed 
during a total period of eight weeks before and after childbirth. No woman may 
be employed during the six weeks following confinement. This period was formerly 
fixed at four weeks.’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN THE URUGUAYAN WOOL 
AND HipsEs INDUSTRY 


A Uruguayan Act of 10 December 1945 established unemploy- 
ment insurance for wage earners in certain occupations in the 
department of Montevideo. With the approval of the Executive in 
Council, the application of the Act may be extended tofother{de- 
partments. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, p. 665. 
3 Journal officiel, 5 Nov. 1945, p. 7297. 
3 Idem, 2-3 Nov. 1945, p. 7199. 
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The scheme covers all persons paid by the day, hour, or piece who work 
in warehouses where wool and hides are stored, or in establishments engaged in 
the washing and scouring of wool or the stripping of hides, and whose means of 
livelihood depend on the volume of work in such establishments. 

For the purpose of paying unemployment benefits, the Act established a Fund 
financed from the following sources: (a) an export tax of .002 pesos per kilo of 
greasy wool and .003 pesos per kilo of washed or scoured wool; (b) a tax of .02 
pesos per kilo of greasy wool, or its equivalent in washed wool, for domestic in- 
dustries; (c) an increase in the present export tax of 4 per cent. on greasy wool and 
4 per cent. on washed wool; (d) an employer’s contribution of 41% per cent. of 
the gross amount of wages paid; and (e) an employee's contribution of 2 per cent. 
of wages received. Three and a half per cent. of the receipts of the Fund are avail- 
able for the expenses of administration. 

The Fund is administered by an Honorary Council of seven members, inclu- 
ding a representative of the National Institute of Labour and Allied Services, a 
representative of the State Insurance Bank, two representatives of the Chamber 
of Commerce for Domestic Products, two representatives of the staff, and a 
chairman chosen by the Minister of Industry and Labour. The first Council 
will function for one year only; thereafter each Council will hold office for four 
years and members may be chosen for additional terms. 

The qualifying condition for the right to benefit is a minimum number of hours 
of work in the season, to be fixed annually. An insured person who, during the 
following season, works less than a specified number of hours in a month (usually 
100) in establishments covered by the Act is entitled to compensation for the 
difference between the number of hours specified and the number worked during 
that month. Benefits received in the case of incapacity or accident and half the 
amount of wages earned in other employment are taken into account in fixing 
the compensation payable. The rate of benefit is based on the average daily 
wage for union members during the previous season. With the consent of the 
Government, the Council of the Fund is empowered, temporarily or permanently, 
to raise or lower the benefit rate, and also to increase by 20 per cent. the amount 
payable to persons whose wages exceed the average daily wage by more than 50 
per cent. 


Free HospiraL CARE IN AUSTRALIA 


Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, Victoria, and Western 
Australia have recently entered into agreements with the Common- 
wealth of Australia under the Hospital Benefits Act, No. 47 of 1945, 
whereby they receive financial aid from the Commonwealth and 
undertake to provide free hospital care in public wards to persons 
ordinarily resident in Australia.? Similarly under the Tuberculosis 
Act, No. 46 of 1945, federal aid is available to States which give 
special care to persons suffering from tuberculosis. 


The Hospital Benefits Act, 1945, provides that a sum fixed by the Minister, 
but not exceeding £500,000, may be paid annually from the National Welfare 
Fund’ to a State which has executed an agreement with the Commonwealth, 
provided the State expends a like amount in the payment of doctors and other 

rofessional persons attending patients in the public wards of public hospitals. 

he Commonwealth also contributes 6s. a day in respect of every person in a 
public ward and the State gives free treatment to such persons, without means 
test. Where, under the new arrangements, the income from grants in respect 
of patients in public wards and from donations is greater than the income from 
such patients and from donations would have been, had previous financial arrange- 
ments continued, the State must use the surplus for approved capital expendi- 
ture on public hospitals. Where the new arrangements result in a decrease in in- 
come, the Commonwealth must reimburse the State for the loss. A Common- 
wealth grant of 6s. a day is also available in respect of all patients in non-public 
wards of public hospitals in States covered by a hospital agreement and the 


1 Diario Oficial, Vol. 161, No. 11,784, 29 Dec. 1945, p. 414A. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 1, Jan. 1945, p. 115. 
* Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, p. 250. 
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charges to these patients are reduced accordingly. Later, a similar contribution 
will be made towards the cost of treatment in private hospitals. Hospitals ap- 
proved under the Tuberculosis Act, 1945, are not considered public hospitals for 
the purpose of this legislation. 

The Tuberculosis Act, which was proclaimed to commence on 1 January 
1946, provides grants from the Nationai Welfare Fund on a matching basis to 
States which, after the commencement of the Act, establish and maintain diagnos- 
tic and after-care facilities for tubercular patients, the sums payable being limited 
to £50,000 annually in each case. The Commonwealth also grants aid, in pro- 
portion to the number of beds occupied, to approved tuberculosis hospitals 
established after the commencement of the Act, in which no charge is made for 
accommodation and treatment in public wards. The Minister may in certain 
cases grant special allowances to a person suffering from tuberculosis, or to a 
dependant of such a person, to assist in preventing the spread of the disease 
or to promote better treatment.! 


REHABILITATION OF THE DISABLED IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Steps have recently been taken in the Netherlands to improve 
the arrangements for the rehabilitation of civilians disabled in 
circumstances arising out of the war. 


Close co-operation is established between the Central Office for the Care of 
Civilian War Victims, under the Ministry of Social Affairs, and the Institute for 
the Rehabilitation of the Disabled (Arbeid voor Onvolwaardigen—AVO, a 
private body which for some eighteen years has been engaged in this work). The 
Central Office is responsible for administering assistance in cash, and the Institute 
for the medical and vocational rehabilitation services, the Government covering 
its expenses. The Government is represented on the board of management of 
the Institute. 

The Netherlands Government has placed orders for artificial limbs with firms 
in the United Kingdom, since it is not practicable to manufacture them at short 
notice in the Netherlands. It has also sent limb-fitters for training at the Limb- 
fitting Centre at Roehampton, England. The distribution of the limbs is under- 
taken by the Institute. The Institute will also continue its pre-war work of caring 
for the infirm, blind, and deaf. It operates a special labour exchange and a number 
of small workshops affording sheltered employment. The organisation of reha- 
bilitation, however, is still incomplete. In particular, arrangements have yet to 
be made for thc medical and vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons insured 
under the invalidity and accident insurance schemes.” 


A Workers’ HovusEHOLD RE-EQUIPMENT FUND 
IN BELGIUM 


A Belgian Legislative Decree of 15 November 1945 established a 
national fund with the object of facilitating the re-equipment of 
workers’ homes with clothing and household requisites, and more 
particularly of financing this process. 


At its session of 16 January 1946, the National Labour Conference* took note 
of a declaration by the Prime Minister that vouchers from the new Fund were 
expected to be issued to the workers in the first half of February.‘ 

Given the unquestioned need for providing the working class with a minimum 
of re-equipment, states the ministerial report accompanying the Decree, a greater 
increase in wages might in normal circumstances have been regarded as the 
simplest and most classical solution; but in a period of shortage, when industry 
was not yet reconverted to a peace footing and raw materials were scarce by rea- 
son of transport difficulties and various other obstacles, an unbalanced increase 
in wages and salaries would soon lead to a general impoverishment from 





1 Sydney Morning Herald, 3 Jan. 1946. 
2AVO. Mar. 1946. 

3See above, p. 392. 

4 Revue du Travail, Jan. 1946, p. 8. 
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which the workers would be the first to suffer; whereas it would now be possible 
to grant, through the Re-equipment Fund, a wage increase in kind. This could 
be kept in due proportion to the volume of products which the country’s economic 
activity would put into circulation.! 


Provisions of the Decree. 


Aid from the Fund will be open to any worker who comes within the scope 
of the social security regulations or, if without employment, who is entitled to 
benefit from the provisional unemployment relief fund. This right may, however, 
be restricted to persons whose remuneration does not exceed a specified limit. 
Persons who have used the war as a means of enrichment or have failed seriously 
in their duty towards their country are excluded. 

The Fund will provide each beneficiary with a re-equipment allowance, to 
be fixed by the Fund itself in agreement with the Minister of Labour and Social 
Welfare; family responsibilities will be taken into account. The allowance will 
be made in the form of vouchers entitling the beneficiary to acquire certain pro- 
ducts and articles free of charge and with priority. 

The list of products and articles which may be obtained in exchange for the 
vouchers will be determined by the Fund in agreement with the Ministers of 
Economic Affairs and Finance, and the Fund will also prescribe any necessary 
priorities for persons with especially heavy family responsibilities, disabled per- 
sons, and victims of the war. The Fund will submit to the Minister of Economic 
Affairs any suggestions or proposals which it considers necessary regarding the 
preparation and carrying out of plans to manufacture and distribute goods in 
which it may be interested. 

The cost of maintaining the Fund will be borne by the employers, but in 
order to spread these costs over a length of time that will render them less onerous, 
the Fund is authorised to raise loans for periods not exceeding 15 years, to a total 
amount not exceeding 6,000 million francs. In order to provide for repayment 
of both capital and interest by the employers, the Decree imposes on them a 
contribution to be fixed at not morc than 1.5 per cent. of the total amount paid 
by them in wages and salaries. This contribution will be collected by the social 
security institutions, which will pay it over to the Fund. 

The Fund will be administered by a Council composed as follows: six full 
members and four deputy members appointed by Royal Order from a list of 
double these numbers submitted by the most representative organisations of 
trade unions; an equal number of persons put forward by the most representative 
national organisations of employers’ associations; and thn e persons representing 
the Ministers of Labour, Economic Affairs, and Finance, respectively. The repre- 
sentative of the Minister of Labour will act as chairman. 

The current administration of the Fund is cntrusted to a Director-General. A 
technical supervisory committee and various advisory committees will assist 
the Council in its work.? 





LIVING CONDITIONS 


Houipay FACILITIES IN DENMARK 


It may be remembered that the right of Danish workers to two 
weeks’ annual holiday with pay was established by law in April 1938%, 
and that in October of the same year a workers’ holiday organisation 
called Folke Ferie (People’s Holidays) was set up to assist the greatly 
increased number of Danish workers now entitled to paid holidays 
for the first time, or to a holiday of extended duration, to obtain 
the full benefits of this annual period of leisure. Recent informa- 


Ibid., pp. 4 et seg. 
2 Ibid., pp. 92 et seq. 
3 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXV, No. 12, 21 Mar. 1938, p. 320; Vol. LXVI, 
No. 6, 9 May 1938, p. 151 (see also I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1938, Den. 5). 
4Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXIX, No. 3, 16 Jan. 1939, p. 81. 
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tion on the activities of this organisation have been supplied by 
its Travel Office. 


Constitution. 


The shareholders in Folke Ferie were at first limited to trade unions belonging 
to the Danish Confederation of Trade Unions; later, co-operative, cultural, 
and health insurance societies were also accepted, but no private individual 
may hold shares. The share capital amounts to 500,000 crowns; dividends are 
limited to 4 per cent. General meetings are held annually, and one vote is allowed 
for every share of 5,000 crowns. The association is administered by a board of 
management consisting of nine members. The benefits of the association are 
available to all Danish citizens, whether or not they belong to shareholding 
organisations. 


Activities. 

The principal activities of Folke Ferie at present include the construction 
of holiday centres, the organisation of inexpensive accommodation in hotels in 
Danish summer resorts and in the homes of rural workers, the supply of informa- 
tion and the issue of tickets in connection with tourist travel, and the interchange 
of holidaymakers with the other Scandinavian countries. 

The construction of holiday centres is subsidised by the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, by municipalities, and by private firms and organisations. The centres 
are made up of bungalows which accommodate four of five persons and for which 
a charge of 45 crowns a week is made exclusive of board, but including gas, water, 
sanitation, kitchen utensils, dinner services, etc. They are planned for families 
on the basis of holiday wages, and not on capital invested or on running expenses; 
and an annual grant, limited to 15 years, is therefore made to each centre by the 
municipalities, the State, the Trade Union Confederation, and the Employers’ 
Federation. There are large restaurants in separate buildings where holiday- 
makers can take all their meals if they wish, or they can carry the food back to 
their bungalows. The capital of a holiday centre at Fyn, with 50 bungalows and 
a guest wing accommodating 72 persons, was provided in part by the Danish 
Railwaymen’s Union, the interest being devoted to the free accommodation of 
about 200 persons a year. A number of the bungalows at a holiday centre in 
Zealand belong to the Danish telephone workers. 

The holiday hotels are situated for the most part in extensive grounds and 
vary in size, the largest having accommodation for 1,000 guests. The purchase 
of a holiday hotel on the island of Bornholm, with accommodation for 125 persons, 
was financed by the Danish brewery workers, and interest on the capital is spent 
on free accommodation for brewery workers, though they may choose any other 
holiday place or journey they desire for the amount allotted per person (70 
crowns). There is also a hotel in Copenhagen for the use of workers wishing to 
visit the city and go to conferences, lectures, entertainments, concerts, etc. 

Several of the hotels and holiday centres are at the present time being utilised 
by the Allied forces or to house refugees, and have not yet been freed for their 
proper use. 

The Ministry of Social Affairs has appointed a special committee to be res- 
ponsible for the scheme whereby town dwellers and their families are accommo- 
dated in the houses of rural workers. Special emphasis is laid on the cultural 
value of bringing together town and country workers. From 1939 to 1945 over 
25,000 town dwellers benefited by this arrangement. An experiment is being 
made, and is supported by the Ministry of Social Affairs, whereby empty rooms 
in a number of farmhouses are fitted with modern standard furniture. This ex- 
periment is intended to determine whether urgently needed holiday accommo- 
dation for families can be procured more cheaply in this way than by the con- 
struction of holiday buildings, which necessarily remain empty for nine months 
of the year. 

There is active collaboration between Folke Ferie and the holiday and travel 
associations of the other Scandinavian countries in the organisation of travel 
facilities in the four countries, the interchange of holidaymakers, the planning 
of study tours, and the establishment of contacts between workers performing 
the same kind of work. 
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TWENTy-SIxTH NATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE FRENCH 
GENERAL CONFEDERATION OF LABOUR 


The 26th National Congress of the French General Confedera- 
tion of Labour (C.G.T.) took place in Paris from 8 to 12 April 1946 
and was attended by over 1,000 delegates, each representing 5,000 
workers. Representatives of the trade union centres of the follow- 
ing countries were present at the Congress: Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Great Britain, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, Yugoslavia, the 
United States (C.I.0.), and the U.S.S.R., as well as fraternal 
delegates from the Saar and Spain (General Union of Workers). 
In response toan official invitation, the International Labour Office 


was also represented. 


The Congress received a large number of messages, including one from Presi- 
dent Gouin, in which the Head of the French Government stressed the value he 
attached to “confident and ever closer collaboration between the unions and 
- Government”. Messages were also sent by the Socialist and Communist 

arties. 

A warm welcome was given to a delegate from the General Confederation of 
Agriculture, who brought greetings from French smallholders, and to the many 
foreign delegates who spoke at the Congress — representatives of the Greek 
E.A.M., the Spanish General Union of Workers (U.G.T.), and trade union centres 
in Czechoslovakia, Italy, Great Britain, Poland, Switzerland, the United States, 
the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia (speaking also in the name of the Rumanian and 
Bulgarian delegates). 

Fhe agenda provided for discussion of the following subjects: general report 
on the work of the Confederation, economic and social programme, international 
activity, amendment of the rules, and financial report. 



























General Report. 


The report on the work of the Confederation was made by the Secretary- 
General, Mr. Benoit Frachon, who said that the membership was now 54% million, 
belonging to 16,000 different unions. There were 3,000 unions of agricultural 
workers in the rural districts. Tens of thousands of engineer and executive 
personnel in industry and commerce belonged to trade unions, and the movement 
was also spreading in the overseas territories. Mr. Frachon then commented on 
the guiding principles of trade union activity today: production, support for the 
workers’ demands, and the struggle against reaction. 










Production. Mr. Frachon reminded the Congress that in September and 
November 1944 he had, in the name of the Executive Committee of the Con- 
federation, declared that one of the movement's most urgent tasks was to en- 
courage production. He cited the important contribution towards economic 
recovery made by the railway workers and the miners, to whom the Confedera- 
tion had issued a direct appeal. In every part of the country the C.G.T. organisa- 
tions were playing a vigorous part in the battle for production. 

The Executive Committee, Mr. Frachon said, was co-operating in the work 
of national planning. Satisfactory results could be achieved if efforts were re- 
stricted to reasonable objectives lying within their reach. It would of course be 
wrong to imagine that in a capitalist system any increase in the workers’ standard 
of living would automatically follow an increase in production. Trade union 
action was always necessary in order to secure satisfaction for working class 
demands. But such action must be adjusted to changing circumstances. Today, 
after five years of war and pillage, France was impoverished; and when the 
working class called for more food, clothing, shoes, household utensils, etc., the 
problem could not be solved simply by an increase in wages. Its solution depended 
first of all on the quantity of goods which it would be possible to make available 
for consumption, and on the pace of reconstruction. 
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Support for workers’ claims. The duty of the C.G.T. to support working class 
claims had not, Mr. Frachon said, been neglected since the liberation. Indeed, 
since the very first weeks, the Confederation had called for an immediate increase 
in wages, pending a general review and reform of wage and salary rates.' Of 
course, not all that was asked for had been obtained, but the increase was sub- 
stantial. In the readjustment of wages, the Confederation had paid special 
attention to the reduction coefficients for the different cost-of-living zones (the 
coefficients are applied to the standard wage rates for the Paris region), and to 
the definition of the zones themselves. For instance, in the large provincial towns 
the coefficient had at first been 12-15 per cent., but was now only 5 per cent. 
Another appreciable success had been the reduction in the differences between 
men’s and women’s wages. The value of the steps taken to raise civil servants’ 
salaries should also not be underestimated. On behalf of the unemployed, the 
Confederation had secured the maintenance of benefits through a raising of the 
basic wage rates on which benefits were calculated. 

The wage situation could certainly not be regarded as satisfactory, but the 
unions looked forward to a more favourable period, in which it would be possible 
to demand a readjustment bringing with it a real i increase in \ armen power 
and a chance to acquire greater quantities of consumers’ g' 

Lastly, Mr. Frachon announced that the Confederation had asked the Minis- 
ter of Labour to draft a Bill abolishing maximum wage rates and permitting 
wages to increase with increasing output. It had also asked for a decrease in the 
basic rate for calculation of the wage tax. Further, in its desire to safeguard the 
principle of the 40-hour week, it had claimed that overtime, at a higher rate, 
should be paid for each hour in excess of 40; and this claim had been granted.” 
Again, during the discussion of the reform of the social insurance scheme soon 
to come into force, it had secured for the workers’ unions the majority of seats 
on the administrative bodies of the insurance funds.® 


Discussion and vote. More than twenty speakers took part in the discussion 
which followed Mr. Frachon’s report, some approving and others criticising the 
principles which the Secretary-General had indicated. After Mr. Frachon had 


replied, his report was put to the vote. Out of a total of 10,087 unions (with 
27,279 votes), there were 8,334 (or 22,077 votes) in favour and 1,292 (2,267 
votes) against. A small number of delegates abstained. 


Economic and Social Programme. 


This subject was dealt with by Mr. Léon Jouhaux, Secretary-General of the 
Confederation, who maintained that the Government had paid less attention 
to removing the causes of the present difficult situation — including negligence, 
deteriorated equipment, obsolete methods of manufacture which limited the 
volume of output and considerably affected prices, and the country’s adverse 
trade balance — than to limiting its effects. The freezing of wages had hitherto 
had no result except to lower the standard of living of the workers, since the 
authorities appeared incapable not only of placing an effective ceiling on prices, 
but also of securing a strict and fair distribution of foodstuffs and other goods. 
He also emphasised that France must import, that it no longer had a merchant 
navy, and that it was short of manpower. 


Tasks to be performed. The country was faced with gigantic tasks — recon- 
struction on the one hand and industrial and agricultural re-equipment on the 
other. To carry them out, it was necessary among other things to make up for 
the coal shortage by doubling the output of electric power and securing for 
France its share of reparations, particularly in German coal; to obtain new 
credits in order that the country might import what it required; and to help to 
balance its imports by establishing a large aluminium industry, equipping the 
Alsace potash mines, and increasing the output of iron and steel. 

Such a series of projects required a schedule under which some of them would 
receive absolute priority. The food rations of producers would also have to be 
kept sufficiently high and consumers would have to receive the other goods 
which they required. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Voi. LII, No. i July 1945, p. 96. 
2 Idem, Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, p. 
3 Idem, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, p. 108. 
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The scheme for economic recovery should be based on the following: (a) 
far-reaching structural reforms, including in particular the nationalisation of the 
main sectors of economy; (6) extension of the powers of the works committees; 
(c) a bold and steadily progressive social policy. 


Nationalisation. Mr. Jouhaux spoke at length on the problem of nationalisa- 
tion, stressing its urgency and attacking bureaucratic forms of State ownership. 
At all levels responsibility and initiative should be safeguarded, and though 
sufficient co-ordination was impossible without centralisation, decentralisation 
was essential for executive purposes and as a stimulus. The C.G.T. was therefore 
demanding that in each nationalised industry there should be established in- 
dependent, self-administered, manageable basic units which could be ney 
administered by responsible boards; these should be composed, on the one hand, 
of Government and consumers’ delegates representing the State, and, on the other, 
mainly of workers’ delegates. In order to secure unity of control and the necessary 
degree of centralisation, national co-ordinating bodies should be set up as links 
between the various basic units. The working class should have an important 
share in the administration of all these bodies.' 


Works committees.? Besides the socialised sector, ‘‘a very large private sector’ 
would remain. In order to ensure that this functioned properly, some control 
should be exerted at all levels over raw materials, equipment, construction, per- 
sonnel, cost price, quality of production, and distribution of output. To perform 
these tasks, the workers should be associated in management. The Confedera- 
tion was therefore demanding a change in the present organisation of the works 
committees, which hith: rto had dealt with social benefits only.* In future they 
should be able to take an effective part in economic reorganisation and in in- 
creasing production. The work of the different committees should be co-ordinated. 


Social progress and the I.L.O. Lastly, Mr. Jouhaux spoke of the Confedera- 
tion’s interest in social progress, and referred in this connection to the work of 
the I.L.O., stating that the C.G.T. should adopt as its own, without restriction, 
the principles proclaimed by the International Labour Organisation at the 
Philadelphia Conference in May 1944. These meant that social considerations 
must never be made to take second place after economic considerations. “That 
is the doctrine of the I.L.0., which, if it is to be put into full effect, should find 
its place in the framework of the new international organisation without losing 
its own special character."’ It was not enough to give the workers a share of 
administration and responsibility in every sector of the national economy. Besides 
this, on the national level, there should be an economic research and co-ordina- 
tion agency, a National Economic Council, in which the unions should have a 
large, perhaps the largest place. 

The end of Mr. Jouhaux’s report was devoted to the problem of international 
co-operation, the struggle for peace, and the part which the trade union move- 
ment should play therein. A place should be reserved for it on the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations. While maintaining its action on behalf 
of working class demands, and while strengthening trade union unity, the move- 
ment should work for the establishment of a lasting peace. 


The International Situation. 


Mr. Louis Saillant reported to the Congress on the international situation, 
speaking as Secretary to the Confederation and not as Secretary-General of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 

He recalled the part played by the Confederation in bringing about inter- 
national unity in the trade union movement, and outlined the results in this field 
of the Second World War, the resurgence of the labour movements of Belgium, 
France, the Netherlands, and Norway, and the formation of new democratic 
trade unions in a number of other European countries. He then proposed that 
the Congress should ask the new World Federation of Trade Unions (W.F.T.U.) 
to convene at Bucharest a congress for information purposes, at which the trade 
union centres of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Rumania, and Yugoslavia would 





1 For an account of the administration of nationalised industries, see idem, Vol. LII, No. 4, 
Oct. 1945, p. 388. 

2 Idem, Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945, p. 770. 

3 See above, p. 397. 
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be represented, with the object of consolidating peace and ensuring unbroken 
social progress in that part of Europe. 

Next, he examined the action to be taken by the French unions in favour of 
Republican Spain and suggested that within the W.F.T.U. there should be con- 
versations between representatives of the C.G.T. and of the trade union centres 
of countries which had kept up diplomatic relations with Spain. 

Among other matters to which the international action of the C.G.T. would 
have to be directed in the near future, Mr. Saillant referred to the expanding 
activity of the United Nations, the part to be played by France:inside that organi- 
sation, Franco-German relations, and the denazification of Germany. He re- 
viewed the arguments in favour of admitting the World Federation of Trade 
Unions to the United Nations. The new organisation could not dispense with 
the aid of the W.F.T.U., which should support efforts towards inti rnational 
economic co-operation. The problems of access to raw materials would at last 
have to be publicly faced. 

As regards Franco-German relations, Mr. Saillant stated that the damage 
suffered by France should be made good and that solid guarantees of security 
upon the eastern border should be provided. With this object, he called for the 
inclusion of the Saar in the French customs system, a long period of occupation 
of the left bank of the Rhine, the internationalisation of the Ruhr, and the dena- 
zification of Germany. 

The Congress adopted the conclusions of Mr. Saillant’s report and instructed 
the Administrative Committee and the Executive Committee of the Confedera- 
tion to take the necessary action. 


Amendments to the Rules. 


Among proposed amendments to the rules of the Confederation was one to 
reduce the list of posts which were not open to officers of the Confederation. 
Membership of the committee of management of a political party was to be 
removed from this list, leaving the function of elected political representative 
as the only one barred. 

The amendment which gave rise to the most discussion, however, related to 
the method by which the affiliated organisations were to be represented. A 
debate took place on the number of votcs which unions should receive in the Con- 
gress of the Confederation and the number to be allotted to members of the 
National Confederal Committee. The view of the majority of the Congress, 
expressed by Mr. Raynaud and Mr. Racamond, was that in the Committee, in 
case of a record vote, each delegate should have a number of votes based on the 
membership of the organisation which he represented. The minority, for whom, 
Mr. Bothereau spoke, was opposed to completely proportional representation, 
maintaining that if the majority view were carried, six or seven big organisations 
would be able to monopolise actual power inside the C.G.T. Mr. Racamond 
d nied that the small federations could be swamped by the large; on the contrary, 
if each union were not given representation corresponding to its strength, the 
large organisations would be swamped by a number of small ones representing 
no more than a minority of members of the C.G.T. The big organisations would 
have to bear the responsibility and meet the consequences of any action on which 
they might decide; it was therefore logical that they should have the decisive 
voice. 

When the vote was taken, Mr. Racamond’s proposals received the support 
of 8,044 unions (21,238 votes) as against 2,051 (4,864 votes) for Mr. Bothereau’s 
proposals. A number of unions abstained. 


Resolutions. 


The Congr ss sent an appeal to the workers of France and overseas territories, 
summarising its programme and demands. 

It also adopted a resolution calling on the Government to have the Constituent 
Assembly adopt the Bills relating to the nationalisation of private banks, the 
reorganisation of credit, the reform of the Bank of France, the nationalisation of 
insurance, and the disbandment of the inspectorate of finance. 

Lastly, it voted a series of other resolutions relating more particularly to the 
following: the manpower problem; protection of young workers; protection of 
women; the overseas territories; social legislation; the newspaper Le Peuple; 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, p. 276. 
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and the need for adapting the methods of organisation of the trade union move- 
ment to changes in economic and social structure. 


Election of Officers. 


At the close of the Congress the National Confederal Committee met to 
appoint an Administrative Committee of 35 members, and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Confederation. The latter consists of Mr. Léon Jouhaux and Mr. 
Benoit Frachon, Secretaries-General, and 11 Secretaries: Messrs. Louis Saillant, 
Henri Raynaud, Pierre Neumeyer, Gaston Monmousseau, André Tollet, Julien 
Racamond, Robert Bothereau, Pierre Le Brun, Marie Couette, Albert Bouzan- 
quet and Georges Delamarre. 


CONGRESS OF THE SwISs TRADE UNION FEDERATION 


The Swiss Trade Union Federation (membership, 300,000) held 
an extraordinary Congress from 22 to 24 February 1946 in Zurich, 
the main object of which was to safeguard the living conditions of 
workers after the war. The last Congress had been held in 1941! 
and had formulated policies to protect the workers’ interests and 
defend their living conditions during the war. 


For the first time the government was officially represented at a congress 
of the Federation, by Mr. Stampfli, Head of the Department of Public Economy, 
and Mr. Nobs, Head of the Department of Finance, both of whom addressed the 
Congress. The Congress was also attended by delegates from the national federa- 
tions of the following countries: Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, Hungary, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland 
and Sweden, and by the woman labour attaché at the United States Legation 
in Berne. Mr. Gibson, delegate from the British trade unions, made a speech in 
the name of all the foreign delegates, and Mr. Jouhaux, French delegate, called 
for the international solidarity of the workers of all countries. 

In his ag address, the Chairman of the Federation, Mr. Bratschi, ex- 
pressed in the following words the position of the Swiss trade union movement: 


During the war the trade unions faithfully defended democratic institu- 
tions, and they will continue to do so. It is in this spirit that the Congress 
will deal with the difficult problems facing the Swiss people as a whole, and 
Swiss workers in particular. Whether the Congress approves or criticises, 
its attitude to all problems will be a constructive one. 


The Congress adopted resolutions concerning old- ge and survivors’ insurance, 


federal financial reform, prices and wages, the draft federal Act on employment 
in commerce and handicrafts, the World Federation of Trade Unions, and Franco 
Spain. The main points of some of these resolutions are summarised below. 


Old-Age and Suvivors’ Insurance. 


_ The Congress considered that the establishment of old-age and survivors’ 
insurance was the most urgent need of the working class, and that its rapid 
realisation was a social, economic, and political necessity. The scheme should 
be sufficient to protect old people, widows and orphans against want and make 
it unnecessary for them to seek public assistance, and should as soon as possible 
be supplemented by an invalidity insurance scheme. 


Prices and Wages. 


According to the Congress, total and immediate compensation should be 
made for the rise in the cost of living resulting from the war. It considered that 
this could not be achieved by lowering prices without endangering the national 
economy, and therefore urged, in agreement moreover with the Emergency 
Committee of the National Council, that nominal wages should be raised. As 
soon as Circumstances permit, real wages should also be increased. The Congress 
did not overlook the fact that Switzerland must remain in a position to compete 





1 Cf. Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 3, Sept. 1941, p. 348. 
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in the world market, but it held that for this purpose output and the quality of 
work should be improved by modernising the economic system and providing 
higher standards of living for the working class. 


Proposed Federal Legislation on Employment in Commerce and Handicrafts. 


The Congress urged that the scope of the proposed legislation should be made 
as wide as possible and should regulate working conditions in a progressive 
spirit. It demanded for the economic organisations a large share of responsibility, 
together with Government bodies, in enforcing the Act. It also urged that collec- 
tive agreements should become the main factor in regulating labour-management 
relations in this field and that the proposed Act should accordingly be designed 
to facilitate the making of such agreements. 


World Federation of Trade Unions. 


The Congress pointed out that the Swiss trade union movement had always 
supported international co-of ration and the solidarity of workers of all countries, 
and that it therefore welcomed the establishment of a World Federation of Trade 
Unions! as a means of maintaining peace and improving the well-being of workers 
of all countries. The Congress approved the constitution and by-laws of the new 
Federation, particularly those that guarantee a large degree of autonomy to 
affiliated national federations. It admitted that under special circumstances it 
might be desirable, or even necessary, to allow for the affiliation of several federa- 
tions from one country; but as regards Switzerland, it affirmed that the Federa- 
tion could not collaborate internationally with organisations that, under the 
pretext of religion or politics, were sowing dissension among Swiss workers. It 
expressed the hope that at the next conference of the World Federation the 
question of the International Trade Secretariats would be settled and that they 
would be allowed a large degree of autonomy within the framework of the World 
Federation. Finally, it empowered the Trade Union Committee to affiliate the 
Swiss Trade Union Federation to the World Federation of Trade Unions.’ 


NORWEGIAN TRADE UNION CONGRESS 


The Norwegian Trade Union Confederation held its 16th 
Ordinary Congress in Oslo from 6 to 13 May 1946, the first to be 
held since May 1938. 


In addition to 300 elected delegates, the Congress was attended by representa- 
tives of the Norwegian Government and Ministries and a number of Norwegian 
and foreign organisations and institutions — the International Labour Office, 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, the trade union centres of Denmark, 
Finland, France, Great Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States 
(A.F. of L., and C.I.0.). The Soviet central organisation, which had been unable 
to send a representative, sent a telegram of greetings to the or, and a similar 


telegram was received from the Confederation’s former legal adviser, Mr. Trygve 


Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


Presidential Address. 


Mr. Konrad Nordahl, who was President of the Confederation until deposed 
by the Germans, and who, with the Vice-President, Mr. Lars Evensen, headed 
its London and Stockholm Scretariats from 1941 to 1945, gave the opening 
address. He first paid a tribute to the memory of those who had given their lives 
for Norway's freedom and independence during the war and occupation, and then 
reported on the activity of the Confederation inside and outside Norway during 
the war years. After expressing his respect for the contribution of groups of in- 
tellectuals such as teachers, pastors, and students to the struggle against the 
invader, he referred particularly to the valuable part played by Norwegian sea- 
men and the remarkable work done by their organisation. He emphasised that 
the trade union movement must do all in its power to secure for seafarers on this 
occasion different treatment from that which they had received after the First 
World War. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 552; and Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, 
Jan-Feb. 1946, p. 114. 
? Communication from the I.L.O. Geneva Office. 
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Mr. Nordahl stressed further the need for a more social planning of produc- 
tion, and for more democracy in economic affairs. In this connection he reminded 
the Congress of the recent agreement, sponsored by the Government, between the 
Confederation and the Norwegian Employers’ Federation, providing for the es- 
tablishment of joint production committees.' Further steps should be taken in this 
direction, particularly by the establishment of industrial committees for various 
industries, so that the trade union movement might have a ral voice in the 
whole development of economic life. Mr. Nordahl also emphasised that the in- 
creased membership and extended sphere of activity of the Confederation (mem- 
bership had increased up to and even beyond the figures reached at the outbreak 
of the war, and amounted to over 400,000 persons), was making great demands 
on its efficiency, self-control, and moderation, not least in connection with the 
special difficulties arising in a country where the working class held political 
power, while private capitalists continued to a large extent to lead and dominate 
economic life. 

The President closed his speech by expressing hope for intimate, smooth, and 
fruitful collaboration with the political labour movement. 


Expulsion of Collaborators. 


A large place in the proceedings of the Congress was taken up by discussion 
of the report of a committee established since the liberation to examine the 
activities of the opposition trade union group which had been active during the 
summ r of 1940. The Congress adopted by 238 votes to 62 (in favour of referring 
the matter back to the committee of enquiry for further consideration) a resolu- 
tion to expel two of the group leaders, Jens Tangen, formerly President of the 
Building Workers’ Federation, and Martin Brandberg, communist trade union 
leader, who both permitted themselves to be installed by the Germans in the 
leadership of the Confederation, the former as President.? On the same day as 
the Congress opened, three other leaders of this opposition group, including 
Halvard Olsen, a former President of the Confederation of Trade Unions, had 
been condemned to between seven and ten years’ hard labour for collaboration 
with the Quisling party and the occupying power. 


International Relations. 


The question of the attitude of the trade union movement towards Franco 
Spain also gave rise to a long discussion. This opened with a review by Mr. 
alvard Lange, Minister of Foreign Affairs; the Prime Minister, Mr. Gerhardsen, 
also took part and issued a warning against isolated action. A proposal that Nor- 
way should immediately break off diplomatic and commercial relations with 
Spain was rejected. Eventually the Congress adopted a resolution which ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the attitude of the Government in this matter, urged 
it to press for international action, and requested restriction of private trading 
with Spain in so far as this could be done without causing serious damage to 
national recovery or the food situation. 

The Congress approved the Confederation’s entry into the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. r. Louis Saillant, General Secretary of the new body, gave 
an account of its organisation and particularly stressed its efforts to secur. repre- 
sentation in the United Nations. In this connection, he stated also that the 
W.F.T.U. “supports the I.L.O. and will do everything in its power to enable the 
Organisation to fulfil its task, which is to promote social progress all over the 
world”’. 


The Government's Wage and Price Policy. 


The Prime Minister reported on the policy of the Labour Government which 
had been in power for six months; and in particular on its five-year reconstruc- 
tion plan. He expressed the hope that the standard of living, which is now some 
10 to 15 per cent. below the pre-war level, would have reached that level again 
by the end of the five-year period. He pointed out that if the present stabilisa- 
tion policy broke down, there would be an immediate danger of inflation. The 
Government bx lieved that everything should be done to avoid such an eventuality, 
since the wage earners would be the first to suffer from a rise in prices. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, p. 222. 
*Idem, Vol. XLIII, No. 6, June 1941: ‘‘Labour Conditions in Occupied Norway”, p. 697. 
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This speech was supplemented by the Minister of Social Affairs, who referred 
among other things to the plan to socialise banks and insurance companies. The 
Minister of Finance also spoke, dealing particularly with the Government’s 
policy of making direct subsidies for the purpose of bringing down the prices 
of certain important consumers’ goods; this will entail the expenditure of 265 
million crowns during the financial year 1945-46. He was doubtful of the wisdom 
of granting a further subsidy for agriculture. With reference to the demand for 
a substantial increase in the prices of agricultural products recently made by 
farmers, which was estimated to involve a rise of about 10 per cent. in the cost- 
of-living index figure, he stated that if such a price increase were introduced and 
led to a demand for wage increases, an inflationary movement would immediately 
begin. He defined the long-term wage policy as follows: prices should not be 
allowed to rise more than would make it impossible to maintain the wage level 
when prices begin to fall; and wages should be able to increase with improved 
efficiency of labour. 

The proposal, recently brought forward by a leading trade unionist, to regulate 
wages according to an index of efficiency or, more exactly, of productivity had 
much to be said for it, provided it was possible to make such a calculation. More- 
over, the question of the distribution and levelling of incomes should not be re- 
garded as a wage and price problem only, but must be seen in connection with 
social insurance, which implied the transfer of income from certain groups to 
others. The speaker referred here to a Bill in course of preparation providing 
for a revised price policy combined with the introduction of a scheme of children’s 


allowances. 


Collective Bargaining. 

Following a long debate on collective agreements and trade union policy, 
during which demands were put forward for more effective application of the “‘soli- 
darity” principle in wage policy (so that the earnings of the lowest-paid groups 
of workers might be improved), for an extension of the annual paid holiday to 


three weeks, and for higher holiday pay, a resolution was adopted in favour of 
the peaceful settlement of disputes, containing the following passage: 


The recovery programme put forward by the authorities and supported 
by the labour movement requires the greatest effort from all constructive 
forces in the country. In the opinion of the Confederation it would be ir- 
responsible, during the reconstruction period, to resort to militant action 
for the settlement of economic disputes between workers and employers. 
For this reason the Confederation has declared its readiness to have all wage 
disputes settled by negotiation and public conciliation. 

To this end, it is, however, essential that employers should show com- 
prehension for the difficult position of the workers and should make such 
concessions as their establishments can afford. We have no guarantee that 
this will take place. The Government — which is a Labour Government — 
must take this matter up for examination and careful supervision. The Confe- 
deration for its part will not object to the Government’s asking the Storting for 
full powers to refer disputes between employers and workers to a wage board 
in cases where open conflict might hamper the work of reconstruction. 


Other Resolutions. 


In another resolution the Congress called for legislation to establish the right 
and duty to work for all men fit to work. Private employers should continue to 
be forbidden to make changes or reductions in their labour force without the 
approval of the community. Men fit to work who are unemployed or have no 
occupation or cannot find work in their usual trade should be provided with 
employment at special works undertaken by the Government or local authorities, 
at normal rates of pay. 

Other subjects dealt with in resolutions adopted by the Congress included: 
problems of organisation (it was decided that all proposals on this subject should 
be referred to a committee of fifteen persons for discussion and report to the 
Representative Body); appointment by the Confederation of a woman official 
to take charge of its educational activities among women workers; improved 
vocational training, safety and hygiene at the workplace; the esiablishment of a 
rationalisation office attached to the Confederation under a technical expert 
with an understanding of management problems and social questions, which 
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would engage in research, provide information, and be at the disposal of the 
production committees; increased support for workers’ education and for study 
tours in Norway in collaboration with the recently established co-operative 
Norwegian People’s Holiday Society; and the institution of a nation-wide People’s 
Housing Federation. 


The officers of the Confederation were re-elected with the exception of the 
Vice-President, Mr. Lars Evensen, who had entered the Government as Minister 
of Commerce, Industry and Shipping. He was succeeded by Mr. Gunnar Braa- 
then.! 


THE SWEDISH CONFEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


The Representative Body of the Swedish Confederation of 
Trade Unions, the Confederation’s highest authority between the 
quinquennial congresses, held its annual meeting in Stockholm 
from 24 to 26 April 1946. 


A report was made on activity during 1945. Membership had increased from 
1,069,237 to 1,106,917, including 184,913 women, divided among 46 national 
federations with 8,622 branches in all.? 

During 1945 the Confederation paid strike benefit to its affiliated organisa- 
tions in 70 disputes involving 123,446 members. The total paid was about 9.5 
million crowns, of which about 9 million crowns were accounted for by the long- 
drawn dispute in the engineering industry. This had involved a loss of 11,300,000 
man-days, the largest figure in the history of the Swedish trade union movement, 
which may be compared with the 9,760,000 man-days lost in the general strike of 
1909. 

Unemployment among members of the affiliated unions reached a record low 
in 1945, with an average for the year of 4.5 per cent. The corresponding figures 
for the years 1939-1944 were 9.2, 11.8, 11.3, 7.5, 5.7, and 4.9 per cent. respectively. 


Wage Increases. 


The annual report stated that the improved supply position resulting from 
the end of the war had made it possible for the Confederation to secure relatively 
good collective agreements, including wage increases averaging 4 per cent., apart 
from individual increases of an additional 1 or 2 per cent. The wage policy adopted 
during the war years of aiming at the raising of the wages of the lowest-paid 
groups first of all was still being pursued. During the period 1939-1945 the in- 
creases in industry had averaged 40 per cent. for men, 45 per cent. for women, 
and 55 per cent. for young workers under 18 years of age. This meant that at 
the end of 1945 some groups were receiving full compensation and more for the 
increased cost of living, — = reas for others the pre-war level had not yet been 
fully restored. During the current year, however, this had to a large extent been 
brought about by the new collective agreements, which provided for additional 
wage increases, amounting in most cases to 5 per cent. for men and 6 per cent. 
for women. In the textile industry, the increase was 7 per cent. for men and 
9 per cent. for women; in the forestry industry, it was 9 per cent. It should also 
1 Engen et several of this year’s agreements provided for special increases for 
shift work. 


Women's Work. 


One of the most important points on the agenda of the meeting related to 
the policy of the trade union movement with regard to women's work and wages. 
There was before the meeting a full report on the subject from a committee 
which had been appointed to discuss it. The views of this committee, amended 
in certain respects by the Representative Body, were expressed in a resolution 
according to which the trade union movement should work for equality between 
men and women in the labour market. It urged the Confederation to open negotia- 
tions with the Employers’ Federation with a view to raising the rates of pay for 
women as compared with men, and to support those unions which have a high 





1 Arbeiderbladet, 7-14 May 1946. 

? There is also a separate national organisation of salaried employees, with roughly 205,000 
members (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, pp. 39-46: ‘‘The Organisa- 
tion of Salaried Employees in Sweden", by Otto NoRDENSKIOLD). 
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proportion of women members in order that thespecial wage increases for women 
may not hamper improvements in men’s wages in- the same trade. Further 
publicity and information work were recommended in order to overcome pre- 
judice against female labour and to stimulate trade union activity among women. 


Industrial Democracy. 


Another question which gave rise to long discussion was the report on the 
negotiations between the Confederation and the Employers’ Federation, which 
it was hoped would be completed during the summer, relating to industrial 
democracy, that is, measures designed to give the workers greater security and 
a better insight into the conditions of production. The meeting favoured settle- 
ment of this question through voluntary agreement rather than legislation, 
as more in line with Swedish labour-management traditions. The idea would 
be to draw up an agreement on the same principles as the General Agreement 
(sliding-scale wage agreement of 1939"), that is to say, it would take the form of a 
recommendation from the central organisations of employers and workers to 
their respective affiliated associations urging them to collaborate with each 
other for the purposes specified in the agreement. 

Professor Myrdal, Minister of Commerce, Industry and Shipping, gave the 
meeting a survey of the economic, and particularly of the financial situation, and 
Mr. Gjéres, Minister of Supply, reviewed the food situation in Sweden and the 


world.? 


Dat of Next Quinquennial Congress. 

The National Secretariat of the Confederation decided at a later meeting to 
invite the following national trade union centres to be represented at the Congress 
of the Confederation which will be held in Stockholm from 7 to 14 September: 
Norway, Denmark, Finland, Iceland, United States ot America (C.1.0. and A.F. 
of L.), U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, France, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Austria and Poland. The World Federation of 
Trade Unions and the International Labour Office will also be invited, as well as 
. — of Swedish authorities and organisations, with the Government at their 

ead.? 


2 


Tue ScorrisH TrRapDES UNION CONGRESS 


The 49th Annual Scottish Trades Union Congress was held in 
Dunoon from 24 to 27 April 1946 and was attended by 326 dele- 
gates, representing 81 unions and 51 trades councils — this being 
the highest attendance so far recorded for the Congress. The 
International Labour Office was represented by the Director of 
its London Office, who read a message to the Congress from Mr. 
E. J. Phelan, Acting Director of the I1.L.0. Mr. James Campbell, 
presiding, assured the Office of continued sympathy and support, 
which he knew was the unanimous wish of the Congress. 


The affiliated membership of the Congress, excluding trades councils, was 
606,448, which showed a decrease since the last Congress of 6,729 members. 
The decrease was wholly accounted for by groups of workers employed during 
the war on civil defence or munitions, as all the groups attending the Congress 
were approximately the same in membership as last year or had registered in- 
creases. 

Mr. George Isaacs, M.P., British Minister of Labour and National Service, 
in an address to the Congress dealing mainly with Scottish industrial problems, 
made the following reference to the Swsernational Labour Organisation: 


There is one other factor I would like to mention, and it is this, we cannot 
solve this problem by looking internally at our own countr:; we have to know 
what other lands are doing. We have to keep in si. p witi our friends of the 
Allied countries, and even in the time to come with thuse vho some day will 








1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 19 |. ». 532; Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, 
Apr.-May 1944, p. 498. 

2 FackforeningsrOrelsen, No. 18, 1946. 

3 Arbetet (Malm5), 18 June 1946. 
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again be our friends, the working class friends, at any rate, of the enemy 
country. What is the medium for doing that? Surely the one thing that 
came out of the last war that has been of any real value is the International 
Labour Organisation. My friends, there we have at our disposal an organi- 
sation of tremendous value. Through that we can understand other coun- 
tries, through that we can teach other countries some of the things we are 
doing. It is by no means perfect yet, but it was not so bad even under the 
old Tory Government, and we hope under a Labour Government it will be 
more valuable and more successful. 


Principal Decisions of the Congress. 


Production. The Congress declared the essential need of production to the 
highest possible degree and that, to ensure it, the time was opportune for estab- 
lishing a subcommittee to consider a national wages policy. For this reason also, 
it pressed upon the Government to proceed with legislation for the 40-hour week. 


United Nations. The Congress pledged its full support to the United Nations 
and called upon the Government to pursue its foreign policy with the object of 
strengthening the common interests of the workers of all countries. 


Nationalisation of inland transport. The Congress welcomed the decision of the 
Government to take over into public ownership and control inland transport 
services, and recommended the ultimate complete nationalisation of every form 
of transport. 


Employment of school children. The Congress believed that the time was now 
opportune for the introduction of Government legislation to abolish the employ- 
ment of all juveniles under’ the school-leaving age. 


'. Night baking. The Congress expressed its complete disapproval of permanent 
night work in the baking imdustry and urged its abolition. 


National insurance. ‘The Congress affirmed its opinion that the right to con- 
tinuity of benefit should be incorporated as an essential principle in the National 
Insurance Bill. 


Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927. The Congress noted with satisfac- 
tion that a Bull to repeal-the Act of 1927 and to restore all enactments and rules 
of law thereby affected was now before Parliament. 











STATISTICS 


Wages 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour con- 
ditions in different countries, the statistics of the general level of 
wages are given in this issue. 

The tables group together the most comparable data in two 
sections, namely: 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings; 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44 
(table XIV). 

For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January-February 1946 issue of the Review: ‘‘Sta- 
tistics, Explanatory Notes”, pp. 117-127. 

The cost-of-living statistics used for calculating the real wage 
indices were published in the March-April issue of the Review and 
will appear again in the August 1946 issue. 

For statistics of unemployment, employment and hours of 
work, see the present issue. They will appear next in the September 
number. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: ‘figures do not exist”’. 

The sign — signifies: ‘‘figures not yet received”. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘‘provisional figures”. 

The sign ° signifies: “covering men only”’. 

The sign * signifies: ‘‘figure revised since the previous issue’. 

The sign * signifies: ‘‘economic group represented by a few branches only”’. 

The sign between two figures of a series indicates a change in method or 
scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly com- 
parable. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 

Figures within brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January- 

February issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes”’). 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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Chine. Anaual figures: up to 1935, Sept. of each year; from 1936 onwards, averages. 

Palestine (Jewish labour). Annual figures: averages. The original indices relate to rates of wages per 8-hour day 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 





Belgium Bulgaria Denmark 





—a. ——— Industries Industries, transport®, etc. 
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1944 


1945: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
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Persons covered 4,716 2,042 60,000 169,000 





Bulgaria. Annual figures: up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and Dec.; from 1934 onwards, averages of 


the figures for Jan. and July. 
Denmark. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in question. 








(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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1Dec. 2? Apr. 
nal of the Royal Statistical Society. 

10 July. 
Metals: annual figures: averages. 


§ Mar.: 139. 


France. 





* Oct. 


5 Ministry of Labour. 
ll Average for Jan. and July. 
Industries: annual figures: Oct. of each year. 


2 Jan. 


3 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates of the four preceding series. 
6 London and Cambridge Economic Service. 





7 Mar 















Europe (cont.) 
France Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
Metals | * of | Lec 
Metals . and . -»- Mines, industries, 
Par (Paris) Industries, etc. inGu- Agr., mines, ind., commerce, and transport 
—_ transp., local auth. 
Paris | Other towns M.W. 
M.W. w. chiefly M.W. M. w. M.W 
M. chiefly skilled — skilled 
SK. 
Rates Rates Earnings5 
Money wages 
Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. s. d. . & s. d, 
1929 5.45 6.10 3.83 2.26 * * * * * * * 
1931 5.74 6.61 4.08 2.42 * * * * * * * 
1932 5.47 6.34 3.99 2.30 * * * * * * * 
1933 5.57 6.34 3.89 2.26 * * * * * * * 
1934 5.54 6.34 3.89 2.28 * * * * * * * 
1935 5.49 6.23 3.80 2.26 * * * * * * * 
1936 6.33 7.06 4.42 2.62 * * * * * * * 
1937 9.41 | 10.06 5.60 3.08 * * * * * * * 
1938 10.45 | 10.50 6.19 3.42 * * * * 1 5.49 9.0°/ 1 1.79 
1939 10.93 * * * * * * * * * . 
1940 11.19 | 10.90 6.34 3.50 * * * * * * * 
1941 11.93 12.11 7.17 4.15 * * * * * * * 
1942 12.56 | 12.27 8.22 5.19 * * * * * * * 
1943 15.10'| 13.55 9.08 5.75 * * * * 2 3.5% 1 4.3% 1 10,50 
1944 22.02'| 22.46r| 15.85 11.10 * * * * 2 4.8%) 1 5.1") 1 11,60 
1945 29.40 | 30.992) 21.707} 15.922 * * * * * * * 
1945: Mar. |} 23.91 * * * * * * * 2 5.0% 1 5.6%) 1 11.98 
June || 30.31 | 30.99 | 21.70 | 15.92 * * * * * * * 
Sept. || 31.28 * * * 7 a a me 
Dec. || 32.08 — —— _ * * * * * * * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 * * * 
1932 100 104 104 104 104 96 96 96 * * * 
1934 102 104 102 101 102 96 96 95 * * * 
1935 100 102r 99r 100 100 97 97 96 * * * 
1936 116 116 115 116 115 100 100 98 * * * 
1937 173 165 146 136 150 105 104 102 * * * 
1938 192 172 162 151 165 106 107 105 100° 100° 100° 
1939 201 * * * * — 108 107 * * * 
1940 205 179 166 155 167 —_ 122 118 * * bd 
1941 219 199 187 184 190 _ — 128 * * * 
1942 230 201 216 230 219 —_ —_ 137 * * * 
1943 277! 222r 237 254 242 _ _ 145 158” 187 163% 
1944 404! 368r 414 491 428 _ _ 152r 166" 19" 1724 
1945 539 508? 5672 7042 os —_ _ 162 — — _— 
1945: Mar 439 * * * * * _ 159 1678 196% 1748 
June 556 508 567 704 * * _ 162 * * bd 
Sept 574 * * * * * —_ 165r — — _ 
Dec 589 —_ -- -~ * * — 1667 * * bd 
Index numbers of = wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 * * * * 100 100 100 * * s 
1930 100 100 100 100 100 103 104 103 * * bd 
1932 105r 106r 108 107 107 109 110 110 * * bd 
1934 108r 108r 114 113 114 111 111 110 * * bd 
1935 114r 113r 119 119 120 111 111 110 * * bd 
1936 125r 122 126 126 126 111 111 110 * * ° 
1937 153r 143r 134 124 138 111 110 108 * * ¢ 
1938 151r 132 130 121 132 111 113 110 100° 100° 100° 
1939 146r * * * _ 112 110 * * ° 
1940 125 106 99 92 a — 108 104 * * ° 
1941 115 101 92 90 _— a a 106 * * ° 
1942 103 88 91 96 _ -- _ 113 * * ® 
1943 97 76 82 88 — —_ 120 1240 1421 128" 
1944 111 99 112 133 _ _ _ 124 1294 148u 1338 
1945 108 992 11?? 1402 _ _ _ 131 _ — = | 
1945: Mar 107 * * * * * _ 128 129% 151 1342 
June || 111 99 | 113 | 140 * * — 128 * . | 
Sept 99 * * * * * _ 133r — — — 
Dec 93 — _ — * * ~ 1348 * * ° 
Persons . * * * + . + * + + * 
covered 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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Europe (cont.) 
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Hungary || Ireland Italy Nether- |! Poland Sweden 
Date . . - 
Industries || Industries om i a — Mines®, ind., transp., commerce 
Earnings Rates? Earnings || Earnings || Earnings Earnings 
Money wages 
Pengd Lire Zi. Kr. Kr. Kr. 
1929 0.57 * 2.09 * 1.01 1.25 0.74 1.12 
1930 0.52 * 2.07 * 1.00 1.29 0.75 1.15 
1931 0.55 * 1.95 * 0.93 1.29 0.75 1.15 
1932 0.51 * 1.91 ad 0.86 1.27 0.74 1.13 
1933 0.48 * 1.86 * 0.78 1.22 0.73 1.09 
1934 0.46 * 1.80 * 0.74 1.22 0.73 1.09 
1935 0.44 * 1.77 * 0.72 1.24 0.74 1.11 
1936 0.45 ° 1.88 * 0.71 1.25 0.75 1.12 
1937 0.46 * 2.11 * 0.74 1.29 0.77 1.15 
1938 0.49 * 2.26 * 0.78 1.37 0.80 1.23 
1939 0.53! * 2.30¢ * 0.798 1.42 0.83 1.27 
1940 0.56 * _ * * 1.53 0.93 1.37 
1941 0.672 * _ * . 1.63 1.01 1.47 
1942 _ * _ * ° 1.79 1.09 1.60 
1943 _ * _ * * 1.86 1.14 1.67 
1944 — * _ * * 1.90 1.19 1.72 
1945: Mar * * * * 7 + 7 * 
June * * 7 * * . 7 * 
Sept 7 * 7 * 7 * * * 
Dec * * * 7 * . * . 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 * 400 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 91 * 99 102 99 103 101 103 
1931 95 * 93 100 92 103 101 103 
1932 89 . 91 93 85 102 100 101 
1933 84 * 89 89 77 98 99 98 
1934 81 * 86 86 73 98 99 98 
1935 77 * 85 83 71 99 100 99 
1936 79 * 90 81 70 100 101 100 
1937 81 * 101 82 73 103 104 103 
1938 86 * 108 86 77 110 108 109 
1939 93! 100 110¢* 87 78¢ 114 112 114 
1940 983 1068 _ 92r s 122 126 122 
1941 118? 109% _ 96 * 130 136 131 
1942 _ 109% _ 103 . 143 147 143 
1943 _ 1178 _- 108 * 149 154 149 
1944 _ 1238 _ 114t s 152 161 154 
1945: Mar. * 125 s * s . . * 
June * * * pan * * * * 
Sept - én a * * . 7 * 
Dec. * * 7 ie . * * 7 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 * 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 (101) * 102 (106) (108) 106 104 106 
1931 (112) * 107 (111) (112) 110 108 109 
1932 (107) * 110 (111) (114) 110 108 110 
1933 (108) * 112 (107) 115) 108 109 108 
1934 (106) * 114 (104) 118) 107 108 107 
1935 (99) * 111 (103) 119) 107 108 107 
1936 (96) * 109 (103) (122) 108 109 108 
1937 (92) * 111 (100)r (119) 106 107 106 
1938 (98) * 110 (104) (127) 111 109 110 
1939 (107)! 100+ 111° (104) (130)* 112 111 112 
1940 (105)? 9o1* _— (100)r * 106 108 105 
1941 (106)? 84s _ (93) * 100 104 100 
1942 _ 78 _ (93) * 102 104 101 
1943 _ 738 _ (93) * 105 109 105 
1944 _ 725 _ _ * 106 112 107 
1945: Mar + 73 * * * * * * 
June + 7 * a * * * * 
Sept * ae * . * . * * 
Dec * + * ‘on * * * * 
Persons covered 417,000 * 1,526,636 78,000 813,843 428,000 91,000 558.000 
1 Including Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. * Including Eastern Territories and Transylvania. * Based 


Sept. figures. 





on weekly rates < wages for a full-time week assuming no change in normal hours. 
ar. 


4 Sept. 


5 Average of Mar. and 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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Persons covered 








31,200 





31,500 








9,900 


72,600 





98,000 





108,900 


91,500 














1 Earnings of persons injured or killed in industrial accidents. 


3 June. 


4 Oct. 


5 Jan.-June. 


? Earnings according to semi-annual wage enquiry. 
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Austral: 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (concl.) 


OCEANIA 
ech 
rable Australia New Zealand 
a 
seme) Mines®, industries, transport®, etc. Agr.°, mines®, industries, transp.°, com. 
ustri 
oa M. Ww. M.W.t M. Ww: M.W.! 
LW. Rates Rates 
—— Money wages 
ates 2. s. 
— 2 12 * + 7 7 
2 1 338 * * * * 
ce. 2 = a. i * * 
.37 1 1 O * * * * 
47 1 0 1) . * * * 
.49 1 011% * * * * 
.49 1 1 0 > : : : 
47 1 1 0 
, 7 2 1 1 * * ad * 
34 2 : * * * * 
,33 2 1 2 * * * * 
,22 2 1 2 * * * . 
,32 2 1 3 * * * * 
, 355 2 1 4 * * . s 
= 2 1 6 * * * * 
mn 2 1 7% * * * * 
4 2 1 * * . . 
a 2 1 * 7 * * 
2 1 * * 7 * 
= * * * * 
“ Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
0 
2 
3 
13 
2 





Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 


103 102 
105 104 
104 107 
104 
103 
102 


1943 
1944 


1945: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


—_ Persons covered * 





_ ‘Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. * Series calculated by the 
juiry. IL.O.; index numbers of weekly rates of wages divided by index numbers of normal hours per week. 
Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 





AMERICA 





Argentina 


United States | Whole | B 
country} Aires (Bogoté) 


a Ind., 
N.1.C.B. series Mi., |transp., 


ind. com., 
Industries serv. 


M. | W. |M. W.|/ M. W.| M. W. 


Weekly Mthly. 
Money wages 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
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Persons 
covered 10,238,000 617,000 22,814 


1 Mar.-Dec. *Mar. * May-Dec. 
Canada. Monthly figures: last week of the month. : 
United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics series (B.L.S.): annual figures: averages; monthly figures: a week neares 
to the 15th of the month. National Industrial Conference Board series (N.I.C.B.): annual figures: averages; monthly 
s: first week of the month. 
Colombia. ‘The index numbers of money wages are not calculated on the money wages given above but are aver 
ages of indices for various industrial groups. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Datly, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 





America (concl.) 


ASIA 


Evuropg 





Mexico 


Uru- 
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Japan 


Germany 
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transp. 


Ind. 


Imperial Cabinet series 


Mi.°,ind.,| A&t-» ind., 
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transp.° — 
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M. W. 


M. | w. | M.w. 


M. W. M. W. 
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Daily 


Weekly | Weekly* 
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39,901 


























1,048,576) 515,025) 1,563,601)1,598,111 16,393,700 























1 Jan.-June. 


Jan. ¢ Annual 


Mexico. 


Uruguay. 


2 First three quarters. 
Teauently, including building, transport, and Government undertakings. 
figures: averages of four quarters. 7? Mar., Sept., and Dec. only. 
Annual figures: Oct. 

Annual figures: averages. 


3 Prior to 1943, private manufacturing, including chemical extracting industry; 


4 Wage earners and salaried employees. 


* Insurance statistics (invalidity). 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 





Creat Britain and 
France Sesthenn tedtendl Hungary Ireland 
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Weekly! Weekly Daily Weekly 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. *Oct. # July | 4 Jan. 
5 Including juveniles. * Including the Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. 7 Excluding Eastern Territories and 
Transylvania. ‘*Sept. * Average of Mar. and Sept. 1° Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied 
by hours actually worked per month. ™ Mar. 

France. Annual figures: averages. 

Ireland. First series, annual figures: census of transportable goods industries, Oct. Second series, 60 per ceat 
sample, annual figures: average of Mar. and Sept. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 





Poland Sweden Switzerland 
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Index numbers of money wages 
* 100 

* 85 
100 69 
95 63 
62 


91 61 
92 62 
99 66 

67 
69 
82 
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100 
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100 
(112) 
115) 
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08) 







































































. * 
* * 
* - 
* * 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
* 00 100 100 
* 103 103 
100 102 103 
(105) 101 102 
fe 103 104 
114) 104 105 
oft} 108 108 
119) 106 106 
_ 110 109 
= 112 112 
_ 104 105 
_— _ 99 99 
_ _— 99 100 
_ _ 103 104 
. * 
* . 
} * * 
* * 
| 
covered _ 1,505,000 428,000 558,000] 7,300T | 7,400T | 1,300T | 16,000T 
1,526,636) ‘Insurance statistics (accidents). * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and 
y ‘Jan. Norwa Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth 
‘ . : quarter). 
ries = Poland. Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of Aug. in each year. 
jultipli Rumania. Annual figures: averages. 


Sweden. Annual figures: averages; from 1929 to 1931, approximate figures. 
ont. Switzerland, Annual figures: averages; from 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings are no longer 
per Strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in method. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 





Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 





Czecho- U.S.S.R. Yugoslavia New Zealand 
slovakia 





Croatia & Ind 
Agr., ind., Slovenia -: 
some Mi., industries Pan Industries 
transp., Mi., ind., a 
com., etc. tr., com. 


Monthly Monthly Daily* 


ey wages 
Dinars Dinars 
* 
1,143 
1,137 
1,042 
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999 
890 
909 
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973 
1,000 
1,151 
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Index numbers of money -_S (Base: 1929 = 100) 


100 100 
116 
134 
159 
169 
193 
246 
301 
331 





1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 


aeee 


1945: Mar. 
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Sept. 
Dec. 


**# *# * 





Index numbers of real 
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Persons covered 1,363,341 | 6,722,000 707,435 
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70,000 30,000 100,000 




















1 Insurance statistics (sickness). ?Jan.-June. * First two quarters. ‘4 Insurance statistics (sickness and accidents 

5 Jan.-Nov. * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. 
Czechoslovakia. Annual figures: averages. From 1939, the data refer to the territory of Bohemia Moravia only 
Yugoslavia. Monthly earnings: annual figures: Dec. of each year. Daily earnings: annual figures: averages. 
New Zealand. Annual figures: a week nearest to 31 Mar. of each year. 





Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour 
conditions in different countries, the statistics of unemployment, 
employment and hours of work are given in this issue. 


The tables show statistics of: 


I. Unemployment in general; 
II. Employment in general: indices of numbers employed; 
III. Industrial employment: (a) indices of numbers employed; 
(b) indices of total hours worked; 


IV. Hours of work in industry: (a) hours actually worked 
per worker; (b) percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44 
(tables VI, VIII and XI). 

For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January-February 1946 issue of the Review: 
“Statistics, Explanatory Notes’, pp. 117-127. 


For other topics in labour statistics, see the March-April number 
for statistics of cost of living and food prices, to appear next in 
the July issue; and the present number for statistics of wage 
rates and earnings, to appear next in the August issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: ‘figures do not exist”. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘provisional figures”. 

The sign ° signifies: “covering men only”’. 

The sign * signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign © signifies: ‘economic group represented by a few branches only”. 


The sign between two figures of a series signifies a change in method 
or scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly 
comparable. 


Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 
Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 


Figures within brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January- 
February issue of the Review: “Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’). 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 





AMERICA 





United States i Mexico 

VI Vv VI Vv VI 

Appli- Unemployed (estimated) - 

Unemployed cants for Registrants Unem. 
in active ployed 


(estimated) | repintered|| N-LC.BAAP.LS| B.CS (eatin) 
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287 ,462 


14 ,996 
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108,331 


76,288 
71 ,724 
78 ,768 
76 ,O12 
97 ,611 
129,427 
153 ,162 
180 ,356 
183 ,821 
233 ,145 
263 ,532 
266 , 361 
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| 1946: 








Persons cov. " 
(thousands) 54 ,286 









































ASIA Europes 





Netherlands 


Indies Japan" Palestine Germany 





Vv VI IV Vv 





Applicants Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed | 


for work 


registered (estimated) (registered) (registered) (registered) | 





#88 


* * 

6,912 422,755 
10,922 
14,571 
17,398 
22,69110 
22,978 295,443 
18,842 237,371 
19,466 212,000T 
18,603 * 
15,6364 


192,062 
300,223 
377,894 
405,740 
348,675 
349,663 
320,961 


244,788" 
* 


1,898,604 
4,519,704 
5,575,492 
4,804,428 
2,151,03915 
1,592,655 
912,312 
429,461 
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8,172 22,090 









































I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. ‘Trade union returns. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Estimates. 

1 Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who have enlisted, *Jan.-Oct. * Based 00 
sample survey. ‘ National Industrial Conference d. 5 American Federation of Labor. * Bureau of the Census. 
7 Excess of employment over estimated economic labour force. *Mar.-Dec. *% Jan-June. ™ Since 1936, inclu 
applications for work registered with local correspondents.  Jan.-Nov. The monthly figures relate to the Ist > 
the following month. ™ Aug.-Dec. ™Apr.-Dec. Since July 1933, not including persons employed in labour 
camps; since Mar. 1935, including the Saar Territory. 1 Before Apr. 1938, applicants for work registered. " Apt-' 
2,350,000; May: 2,310,000. ™ Apr.: 5.000T. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 457 





Europe (cont.) 












































































































































Belgium Denmark Spain Finland 
“Mate I mI v Vv Vv 
el ry 
VI Unemployed'| Daysof Unemployed —— % ed Unemployed 
i unemploym't* (tr, unionists) registered Unemploy (registered) 
Unem. % 2 
Ployed 1.9 42 ,817 3 3 877 
(estim'd) 14.5 53 ,019 9 
———_. 20.5 97 ,478 8 
21.7 76 ,195 .7 
* 16.2 78 ,669 3 
287 ,462 13.1 95 ,103 x 
275 ,774 173 ,913 17.6 97 ,136 .4 
191 ,37] 195 ,211 18.8 88 ,924 .4 526 ,169 
186 |904 _ _ 119 ,593 9 . 
180 ,128 122 ,359% _— 43 4765 7.65 450 ,014 
209 ,332 _ = 48 968 9.1 294 ,529 
198 ,593 — os 34 ,271 6.3 225 ,493 
184 ,274 — os _ 4.6 169 ,589T 
180 ,583 145 ,798 — _ 8.1 148 ,000T 
158 ,076 
— 131 ,530 — _ 9.1 131 ,558 
- _ - 9.4 
“ _- _- 6.9 
_- _— 5.9 
~ _ _ 6.3 
— _- _— 6.7 
na -= _— 6.7 
= - _ 7.0 
= _ _ 11.1 65 ,617 
7 _ - 13.2 78 ,395 
= _ _ 8.2 49 ,006 175,000 
= — _— 7.46 44 ,667r™ 177, 000T 
ee Persons cov. 
ne (thousands) 552r . 7 
. Europ (cont.) 
Great Britain is 
and Northern Ireland Great Britain 
Vv I v 
\ustri — . Applicants for work 
” Unemployed a Unemployed (insured, per cent.) PP registered 
Vv (on relief) registered 
Wholly™ Tempor. Wholly Tempor. 
employed % % % 
gistered) 10 ,052 on , .4 950 ,593 264 ,911 
7 4.6 3 2 ,049 ,710 
.4 3.5 9 2 ,070 ,046 
92,062 9 2.8 ¥ 1,795 ,437 
(00,223 of 2.4 5 1 ,730 ,194 
177 894 2 1.9 oa 1 ,507 ,979 
05,740 | 3 1.5 5 1 ,283 ,523 
48,675 | 375 ,742 Ou 2.6% 6s 1 418 ,725 
49,663 | 361 ,930" 393 ,952 8.8 1.5 3 
20,961 | ‘ * gus 1.1 Ou 
44,7888 337 ,000 376 ,500%2 ° ° - 
ie | 105 ,000 119 ,8004 od ° . 
* | _ * * ° 80 ,007 
. | 1944 _ ° ° ° 73 ,574 
. 1945 68 ,436 . . * 137 
* 
1945: April 156,750" 63 ,000 ° : oo 785 
* May 15 ,390 ” > . 
June * . 7 . 
* | ad s ° 112 ,570 
. . * * - 
+ * * * * 
* * * ° 245 ,810 
° ° ° ° 278 ,158 
7 Dec. ° ° ° 293 ,295 
* 1946: Jan. ° ° ° 344 ,834 
= | Feb. * ° e 367 ,910 
: Mar. . * ° 381,102" 
° Persons cov. 032 * 
* (thousands) 1S, 
y I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
— Il. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
Ill. Trade union fund returns. VI. Estimates. 
1 Daily average during the month. *Estimates. * Listed unemployed. ‘ Percentage of total possible workin 
days of insured workers during the month. * New series; July-Dec. Average: Jan.-Sept. 7 Public relief fun 
Based on Statistics. § Since Jan. 1937, the figures relate to the last week entirely included in the month. * From July 1932 
> Census. onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. 1 Jan.-Sept. and Nov. " Since Oct. 
includi 1944, beneficiaries of the Act of 20 May 1944 on last day of the month. ™ Jan.-Nov. "Nine months. ™ Including 
he Ist 0 casuals, 18 Including agriculture. 1 Jan.-Sept. 1’ Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance at Government 
n labour training centres who were unemployed when they entered the centres. ™ Since Mar. 1942, excluding men classified 
a) Apr.: 4 unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment and women unsuitable for normal! full-time employment. ™ Aver- 


age of Jan., Apr., July and Oct. ™ Apr.: 380,581. * Apr.:4.7t. ™ Apr.: 27,980T. 





458 TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 


























































































































Europe (cont.) — 
Hungary Ireland Italy 
Vv Vv 8 
Applications Applicants I 
work Unemployed (insured) or work Wholly 
registered registered unemployed 
% } | 
15,173 * 20,702 300,786 | —— 
* 25,230 734,454 1 
. 72,4728 1,018,955; 1 
* 119,498 963 ,677 1 
7 99 - I 
. * 1 
* * 1! 
55,165 .6 * 1! 
54,677 3 ~ 
50, 967 .6 * I 
48,846 .2 * Is 
5 * 1! 
36,263 * 1° 
1945 33, 964r .6 * 1' 
1s 
1945: April - = 36,034 8.2 * 1 
May — 1.1 * 
June _ 9.3 * 1945: . 
July —_ 9.4r * ] 
Aug. —_ 9.9 * ] 
Sept. _ 9.3 * : 
Oct. = 9.6 * y 
Nov. -- 10.5 * f 
Dec. -= 10.5 * if 
Jan. _ 12.5 * I 
Feb. _ 13.5 * I 
Mar. —_— 13.4 * ny 
Persons covered * * } 
(thousands) | 
Persons 
(thou: 
Europe (cont.) 
Netherlands Poland"! 
III Vv Il Vv 
Days of edie | 
Unemployed Unem- Unemployed unem- Applications 
(trade unionists) ployed (insured) ployment for work 
(regist’d) r regist’d registered 
% 
5 ,902 .4 19 ,089 24 ,300 at 9 ° 129 ,450 4.9 
» 3 28 ,027 82 ,800 ae .8 138 ,231 299 ,502 12.6 
16 ,588 4 36 ,703 163 ,000 .0 9 322 ,951 249 ,660 11.9 ] 
14,783 3 36,776 ||173,700 3 m 384 ,691 381 ,935 16,74 } 
13 ,267 .8 33 ,517 169 ,387 3 R 414,512 || 367 ,327 15.6 1 
16 ,532 .0 29 ,881 137 ,674 aa x 368 ,909 || 375 ,088 14.6 I 
19 ,230 .0 30 296 ||134 ,304 .2 .0 353 ,646 || 347 ,509 12,7 1 
16 ,789 3 28 ,251 112 ,612 .7 e 253 ,261|| 414,584") 14,1" 
_ 1 29 0996 |/117,145 x .8 197 ,886 * ° 1 
_ .4 19 ,181 _- 117 ,814 ° ° 1 
_ _ 4,747 _ _ 74 ,600 ° ° 1 
—_ — 437 20 ,313 * ° i 
—_ —_ 259 a * ° 1 
1945 — -- 9,232T* ae * bd 1 
1945: April — _ —- -- == * ° 
May — — — — <= bd e 
June - — <a ~— — . : 1945 
July _ -_ —_ — _ ° . 
Aug. _ — — — — * ° 
Sept. — — — —- — * ° 
Oct. os — — — — . ° 
Nov. — ae — — —- . ° 
Dec. _ _— _— a _ * ° 
Jan. _ _ —_— — —_ bg ° 
Feb. a — — _— — * ° 
Mar. —_ _— —_ a _ bd - 1946 
Persons covered 
| (thousands) 9st 238 
Persons 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. (thou 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Estimates. I. Ce 
1 Since Jan. 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. *% Average for eleven montis - Ve 
4 Extended series. ‘ From Jan. 1943, middle of month. 5 Up to July 1933, social insurance fund statistics; since July - Tr 
1933, employment exchange statistics. Since Jan. 1940, end of the month; including persons employed on public 1 Since 
works. 7 Since Jan. 1945, excluding Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms. * Excluding agriculture. Week!’ ae 
Ss. 





averages. * Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total possible working days of insured workers during the 
month. 1 Since Apr. 1939, excluding persons employed on special relief works. “Since Jan. 1939, including the Apr. 1939, 
territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. "™ Jan.-June. 1! Since 1935, percentage based on the number of persons covert registers ¢ 
by compulsory social insurance schemes. ™ Apr.: 39,586; 12.3. 1 Apr.: 68,457. 1 Apr.: 59,000, 7 Average, Just sons (appr 
Dec. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 





Europe (cont.) 





Portugal 


Rumania 


Sweden 


Switzerland 





Vv 


Vv 


IV 


vi 


I/1r 


Vv 





Unem- 
ployed 


Unem- 
ployed 


Unemployed 
(tr. unionist) 


Applica- 


Unemployed (insured) 





tions 


(registered) || (registered) for relief Wholly Partially 


Applica- 
tions 
for work 
registered 





RK 
* 


7 ,449 
35 ,737 
29 ,060 


ee 
AS 





| Persons covered 


at a ee | 
A~ enn 


17 ,556 
13 ,367 
22 ,219 


—- eee 
—— NNN BNO 


MOnu wan vey) 


3 


36 ,195r 


37 ,034 
30 ,586 
28 ,040 
25,983 
24,789 
24,026 
25 ,552 
32 ,314 
55 ,063r 
45 ,945 
43 ,515 
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(thousands) 
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2 months 
since July 
on public 
>, Weekly 
juring the 
uding the 
1s cover 

age, June- 


Persons covered 


Europe (concl.) OcBANIA 





Czechoslovakia Yugoslavia Australia 


New 
Zealand 





Ill Vv Vv IV 


ve 





Applicants 
for work 
(registered) 


Unemployed 


Unemployed 
(trade unionist) 


Unemployed on 
(registered) 


benefit (tr. unionist) 


Unemployed 


(males)! 





% 
11. 


1 
x 
1 
5 
-2 
3 
7 
7 
0 
7 
6 
! 
2 


47 ,359 


23 ,763 
117 ,866 


102 ,179 
247 ,613 
235 ,623 
208 ,096 
151 ,167 
161 ,391¢* 
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1945: April 
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2 ,895 




















1 ,782T 














(thousands) 





IV. Trade union returns. 
V. Employment exchange statistics. 

VI. Estimates. 

? From Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 

I. Trade union fund returns. 

1 Since 1942, applications for work. 
committees. 4 Number of relief funds (Dec. 1945, units). 
others. Jan.-Aug. 7 Bohemia-Moravia; average of 11 months. 
Apr. 1939, number of unemployment benefits in force. 
registers of Government labour bureaux. 
sons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). 


8 Since 1941, Croatia. * Jan.-June 


18 Apr.: 2,791 


* Local unemployment 
5 Compulsory insurance in certain cantons, voluntary in 
. © Since 
1! Up to 1932, number of unemployed (males) remaining on 
12 Excluding persons totally unfit for employment for health or other reae 








460 TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 


Indices of numbers employed 
(1929 = 100)! 

























































































































































































AFRICA AMERICA ASIA Evrore| 
Union §. Africa United States Argen- c Pal 
TE Cie tina olom- Japan ales- || Ger. 
.s2| N.L- s ||(Buenos |} bia? tine Many! 
Date Europ. | Total B.L.S. CB B.C. Aires) y 
III (A/B) || TIT (A) ||_IV IV TV ___|| 111 (A) |) TT 0B) |) TV |r) |] 
M.1.T.© —_ bag A.M.L.T.C. ur.c. |} 2. © Yo mr. | omurr.? ans 
WS. W.s. || W.S. W.S. Ww. Ww. Ww. W.s. || Ws. 

1929 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 . 100.0 . 100.0 > Toe 

1931 96.0} 95.2 86.1 83.9 | 86.7 ° 97.8 ° 96.9 ° 81/5 

1933 98.0 94.9 70.1 74.0 79.5 bd 98.2 © 103.1 e 74.0 

1935 123.2 | 122.1 83.5 85.4 88.4 ° 113.2 © 121.6 ° "906i 

1936 134.2 | 134.9 87.1 92.5 93.4 ° 119.5 . 123.8 ° 97.2 

1937 143.6 | 143.1 95.9 98.3 | 97.3 * 126.1 ° 131.2 |} 100.0%) 1043 

1938 146.2 | 148.1 93.9 92.1 91.0 ° 129.5 || 100.0*|| 137.7 92.5 || 110.9 

1939 148.1 | 148.9 95.7 97.4] 92.9 ° 132.1 94.2 ps 85.8 116. 511 

1940 148.9 | 155.8 |} 104.4 |} 102.0 | 95.9 | 100.@*||) 129.2 84.6 ” 97.4 . 

1941 154.5 | 164.3 || 128.0 |] 114.5 | 104.0*| 104.6 || 135.0 _— ° 110.0 . 

1942 158.7 | 469.5 || 146.0 |} 123.4 | 116.4 | 111.0 |; 140.6 _ * 127.2 ~ 

1943 156.7 | 160.0 |} 154.8 |} 127.5 | 129.4 | 111.7 || 147.0 * 139.9 * 

1944 157.3 | 161.7 || 153.4 || 124.3 | 132.1 | 110.3 — — * — * 

1945 160.5 | 166.9 |} 146.3 || 118.6 | 128.7 | 110.0 — —_ * _ * 

1945: April 160.7 | 168.7 |} 147.5 || 121.3 | 131.2 | 109.0 ° —_ * om * 
May 160.6 | 168.3 |} 147.3 || 121.0 } 133.3 | 109.3 ° —_ * aan . 
June 160.4 | 167.9 147.5 120.5 | 134.6 | 110.9 e —_— . _— * 
July 159.9 | 167.3 |} 147.1 119.7 | 133.5 | 115.6 ° —_ ° _— * 
Aug. 160.1 | 166.9 || 145.0 |] 118.8 | 132.4 | 114.0 ° —_ * _ * 
Sept. 159.9 | 166.7 141.8 113.1 128.5 | 109.2% ° — a a * 
Oct. 160.4 | 166.6 || 143.9 || 113.1 | 125.9 | 109.8 ad _— ° — * 
Nov. 162.0 | 167.2 145.5 113.5 | 121.6 | 110.7 ° —_ * == * 
Dec. 162.7 | 167.0 141.3 116.7 | 116.2 | 109.4 ° _— * —_ * 

1946: Jan. 172.0 | 173.9 140.5 115.0 | 111.3r] 109.6 ° _— * — . 
Feb. _ _ 140.3 113.5 | 108.4 | 110.dr ° — * — . 
Mar. _— _ 141.6 || 116.47) 109.4 | 112.8% ° _ * oe . 

Persons covered || __ = 7 . 
p — sect /188 /797 |) 1,718r}/36,339r|55,701r|51 ,360r 13 6,600T 54 1||21,414 
Europe (concl.) Ockanta 
a Hun- |} Nor- |/Nether-||Czecho-|/ ys, Yugo- || Austra- 
France |} Great Britain gary way lands || slova- SR. pe iia 
Date kia 
III (A) II II I ITI (B) I I ITI (A) I ITI (A) 
M.1I.T.© || M.I.T.© | A.M.I. M.I. M.I. M.I. A.LT.© a.m. 
c.e ce | rece || r.c.€ T.c. r.c.e ce || rr.c.e|] Et°® |] Met 
W.S. W.S. W.S. W.S. W.S. W.S. W. W.S. W.S. W.s. 
1929 od 100.0 - 100.0 ° 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 bd 
1930 100.0 96.0 ° 94.3 ” 102.2 97.6 || 119.4 || 104.3 ws 
1933 79.4 94.8 ’ 81.2 » 85.0 75.4 || 183.5 86.1 100.6” 
1935 73.5 || 101.6 ya 91.2 100” 84.2 76.6 || 203.1 93.3 ° 
1936 74.1 || 106.8 ° 97.7 103 85.1 82.4 || 211.8f]| 101.8 S 
1937 78.6 || 112.4 ° 104.0 110 91.5 90.0 |) 221.87]; 112.4 ” 
1938 81.2 || 111.1 | 100.0%)! 110.6 110 95.4 91.0%) 228.57]} 118.2 ° 
1939 83 .43)| 114.74) 102.7%|| 118.8 116 99.0T|| 100.015 _ 119.2 129.48 | 
1940 . ° ° 125.6 || 213 98.0%|| 107.1%) — || 122.0% : 
1941 ° ° . 157.4 114 — — a <_ 144.5" 
1942 ® bd 7 171.0 104 -- —_ _ 135.22 
1943 * ad ° _— 97 — —_ — —_ 133.5 
1944 ° ° . _ 92 oa o — 134.2 
1945 * bd * _ 89 —_ ~ _ et — | 
1945: April ° re . _ - ° —_— ° —_ 135.9 
May ° ° ¥ -- ° ° — * om 136.2 
June a ws . _- 8&5 ° bg -- 136.5 
July ” T04.3" + —_ * * _ ° —_ 136 .4 
Aug. ° £5 ” _— “ Hid -s e — 137.0 
Sept ° 102.21 ° _ 90 ° ae ad — 136 .2 
Oct ° 101.4% ° _- 4 . ° = 136 .0 
Nov ° 5 oa —_ . _ ° — 138.0 
Dec ° . " _ 96 ° — ° — -- 
1946: Jan ° ° ° a ° * = * a va 
Feb - * * a * *. ut * poo —_ 
Mar ° 3 ° _ _ ° -— ° — _ 
Persons cov. 2 ,403 || 12,110} 12,940|| 1,748 207Tf || 1,365 || 1,298 |/27 ,8007 756 1 ,386 
(thousands) 

I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
to a type A series. IV. Estimates. a. Agriculture. mM. Mines. 1. Industries. 1. Transport. c. Com- 


munications. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

1 Except for the series in italics. * Bureau of Labor Statistics. Non-agricultural, including Government employ- 
ment. # National Industrial Conference Board. 4 Since Dec. 1941, including the armed forces. * Bureau of the Census. 
* Mar.-Dec, 7’ Central Zone. * May 1938. * Prior to 1943, private manufacturing, including chemical extracting 
industry; from 1943, including also building, transport, and Government undertakings. ™ Jan. 1938=100. " Old 
territory. Since Nov. 1935, including the Saar Territory. 4 Jan.-July. ™ Jan.-Aug. 1 New series based on July 
1939 and spliced to old series. 118 July.1938=100, !7Sept.-Dec. ™% Since Sept. 1938, Bohemia-Moravia; average 
for 1939=100. ™June-Dec. * Jan.-Nov. “June. “July. * Average of July and Nov. ™ Apr.: 117.9. % Apr.: 


116.2; May: 117.9. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
(a) Indices of numbers employed . 
(1929 = 100) 
AFRICA AMERICA ASIA 
Uni : : ‘ 
S. Afr. Canada —_ Argentina Chile (Doses) Mexico hme Japan 
Date 
III III B. Aires 
(A/B)! || TIT (A)! (A/B)! || III (B)? Ti (A) III (B)! |} ITI (B)*}| III (B)* || III (B) || IIIT (A)! 
Ww.s. Ws. Ww. Ww. Ww. Ww. Ww WwW Ww. w. 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 ve ° ° ° 100.0 
1931 97.7 81.4 73.6 S 97.3 ° * ° ° 84.3 
1933 108.0 69.1 69.2 ° 99.8 ° ° ° ° 95.9 
1935 146.2 82.9 86.1 ° 124.1 ° ° ° ° 115.6 
1936 160.3 88.3 93.5 © 133.9 ° ° ° 100.0 126.3 
1937 170.8 97.7 102.6 100.0 144.1 100.0 ° 100 . 0° — 142.9 
1938 167.1 94.8 87.3 104.3 145.5 105.5 100 .0* 100.7 112.3 157.3 
1939 164.6 95.9 97.0 108 .5 148.2 108 .1 90.0 100.1 114.8 173.0 
1940 160.6 112.1 104.3 111.1 145.6 117.0 80.3 102.0 113.7 178.3 
1941 165.9 143.8 128.2 117.0 150.9 127 .6 —_ 107 .2 119.6 182.8 
1942 170.4 176.3 149.4 124.0 —_ 133.7 _ 113.2 _ 202.4 
1943 162.9 193.6 170.4 126.1 — 127.0 —_— _ _ — 
1944 —_— 190.8 167.3 131.1 —_ 125.6 =: — _- _ 
1945 _ 171.5 145.1 132.5 _ _ _ _ _- — 
1945 :April ad 179.8 158.1 128.9 ° — “= ba ° _ 
May ° 178.4 155.0 129.8 2 _— os —_ —_ _— 
June ° 176.9 152.2 133.0 ° a = ° ° _— 
July ad 174.3 147.5 135.4 ° — = a ° _ 
Aug. ° 169.6 144.2 135.5 ° — — _ _ _ 
Sept. ° 160.8 124.7 135.1 ° _— — ad ° _ 
Oct. ° 159.1 123.8 132.9 ° 128 .3 — * ° _ 
Nov. ° 157.3 124.4 131.8 ° 128 .3 _ ° ° —_ 
Dec. e 153.6 124.6 131.2 ° 128.5 _— * ° = 
1946: Jan. ° 156.1 126.3 131.6 ° _ _ ° ° _ 
Feb. ° 155.9r 118.2 132.6 s _ _— _ _ — 
Mar. ° 158.0 125.8" - ~ — = . - on 
Persons 
covered -/ss |} 1,183 |] 384i 241 ° 23 3 119 45 2,995 
(thousands) . 
Asta (concl.) Europe 
: Den- Fin- Great Hun- Italy 
Palestine Germany® mask font France Britain|| gary Ireland “XT 
Date a 
III (B) III (B)* ITI(A)*|| ITI(A)*|| ITI(A)® In I III(B) Arb) 
Ww. W.S. Ww. Ss. Ww. w. WwW Ww.s. w. W.s. w. 
1929 * * 100.0 | 100.0 * 100.0 * 100.0 || 100.0 * 100.0 
1930 * * 87.0 | 94.7 * 87.4 || 100.0 || 92.5 || 91.3 * 97.3 
1931 * * 72.0 | 83.6 || 100.0 || 78.4 || 91.6 || 84.5 || 82.9 * 88.8 
1933 * * 65.9 68.4 || 102.9 84.7 78.0 89.8 73.6 ad 79.2 
1935 * * 91.9] 83.5 || 125.8 || 105.4 || 72.1 || 96.0 || 85.9 * 94.0 
1936 * * 100.5 90.0 || 131.5 || 117.5 73.0 || 102.2 94.7 * 94.9 
1937 * * 110.87} 97.97)| 138.1 125.2 77.5 110.2 104.0 * 104.5 
1938 100.0 * 117.4 | 105.4 138 .4 129.7 80.7 104.1 112.3 * 110.7 
1939 82.3 * 122.9%| 112,3%|| 151.2 122.6 82.1%) 113.0 123.9 100.0")| 113.3" 
1940 98.6 * * * 140.4 || 104.1t|| 64.2 * 129.5 || 99.2 * 
1941 115.1 * * * 143.9 —_ 71.2 * 139.2 || 93.7 * 
1942 136.1 * * * 153.3 — 75.2 * — 87.5 * 
1943 — | 100.0 * * — — 70.7 . — 84.9 * 
1944 —_ 104.4 * * — oa 72.3 * — 86.7 * 
1945 — - * * * * — * — 90.1 * 
1945: Apr. — | 110.5 ° * * _— * * — ° * 
May cae 109.5 + * * * * * ons 7 * 
June — | 110.7 * * ° * 71.5 * _ 91.7 * 
July _ 102.8 * * * — * * _ * * 
Aug. _ 103.8 * * * * * * + * * 
Sept —_ 108 .5 * * * * 73.2 * _— —_ * 
Oct. me peta * * * * * * ine * * 
Nov es me * * * * * * wie * * 
| Dec ek va . * * * an * iio “a * 
1946: Jan. a oe * * * _— * * po * * 
Feb. on aan * * * * 7 * oni * * 
Mar “= —_ * * 149.5% * —_ * — — * 
| Persons 
| covered 17 35 || 3,500t} * 184 63* || 1,850 802 71. || 3,037/ 
|_ (thousands) 1,5 
I. Compu social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment insur- 


ance statistics. 


Representative sample of establishments; 


A series. 


IV. stimates. W. Wage earners. 


1 Excluding building. * Europeans only. 


macaroni industries; quarterly figures exclude in addition the alcohol and sugar industries. 


averages of quarterly figures except 1940: Dec., and 1944: Mar. andDec. ™ Sept. 
3 Apr.: 149.7. 





Employers. 





13 Jan.-June. 





II. Statistics of establishments: 


M4 Apr.: 130.0. 


III (A). All establishments of a given importance; 


III (B). 


III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type 


S. Salaried employees. 


3 Including mines. ‘ May 1938. * Yearly figures exclude the crackers 
* Old territory. 


"Since 1937, including the Saar Territory. * Jan.-July. * Including part of transport, but excluding a large part of 





© Jan.-Aug. Beginning with 1940, new series based on April 1939, and spliced to old series; annual figures; 
2 Fascist Confederation of In- 








TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (concl.) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 
(1929 = 100) 
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16 
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(b) Indices of total hours worked (1929 =100)* 





Evurorr 


Hun- 
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AMERICA ASIA 
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Ger- 
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France 
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Pers. cov. 
(thousands) 


I. 
ance statistics. 
Representative sample of establishments; 
series. IV. Estimates. W: Wage earners. 

1 Excluding building. * Including mines. # Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of type A of the pre 
ceding period. ‘Since Jan. 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. § Jan.-June. § Covering all fac- 
tories, as defined by Factory Act. 7? Jan.-Nov. * Average of the 12 months ending in June of the year indicate¢. 
* Except for series in italics. ' Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying index of numbers employed by an index 
of hours worked per worker. ™ May 1938=100. 1 Jan.-Aug. Old territory. ™Since.1937, including the Sas’ 
Territory ™ Jan.-July. ™ Including part of transport, but excluding a large part of building. ™ Jan.-May. Since 
1939, new series based on Apr. 1939 = 100, spliced to old series; the figure given for 1940 is for Dec.; for 1941-1943, the 
average of four quarters; for 1944, average of Mar. and Dec.; for 1945, average of Mar., June, and Sept. 1 *Apr.: 
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Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment insur- 
III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; III (B). 
III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type 4 
S: Salaried employees. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker 
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1 Excluding overtime. Yearly figures: month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 4 National Industrial Conference Board; monthly figures: first week of the month. ‘Oct. * After deduc- 
tion by I.L.O. of rest periods. 1 I.L.O. estimates, based on Imperial Cabinet statistics of normal hours. * From 1932 
to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, with which statistics of the Bank 
of Japan have been incorporated. * Jan.-Nov. ™ Territory before 1938. ™ Up to 1936, excluding building; from 1939, 
including mines. 1% Average hours slightly lowered by absence for sickness, holidays, etc. ' From 1930 to 1941, 
monthly figures: Ist of the following month. ™ Jan.-July. ™ Average of quarterly data. 16 Average of Mar. and Dec. 
" 16 industry groups including building, transport (except railways) and iron mining. " Oct. 1938. July. ™ Jan. 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (cont.) 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 





Europs (concl.) 
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Persons 
covered 27St 1 ,156 102T 86 629 431 


(thousands) 


1 Excluding building. 2 Oct. *% Ministry of Corporations. ‘ Monthly figures, last week of the month. § L.L.O. 
estimates from percentages of table IV (b). 1935, average for May-Dec. 7 Jan.-June. * Annual figures, 1935-1938: 
Amsterdam only, averages for the second half-year; 1939-1943: the Netherlands, averages for Sept., Oct., and Nov. 
® Monthly figures, averages of weeks without holidays. ' Including mines. ™ Annual figures: up to 1937, Nov. figures; 
1938, July and Dec.; 1939, average for May and June; 1940 to 1945, Nov. figure. 12 I.L.O. estimates based on statistics 
ofearnings. 1 I.L.O. estimates based on census of establishments (Aug. 1929 and Sept. 1937). ™ Averages for the second 
and third quarters. 

































































STATISTICS 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (concl.) 


(b) Percentage distribution of workers according to hours worked 























AMERICA Europe 
Canada! * United States Finland* France? 
Per week Per week* Per fortnight Per week 

41- Upto} 40- “> Under “> Under! 49 h 

47 h. 39 h. | 49 bh. | more || 80 b 40 h. ; 

> + - > 7.5 .6 7 . 
° ° ° ° 3.3 % 0.4 0.8 8 
° ° ° ° 5.2 4 8.0 7.7 3 
: .4 = ° e © 8.8 -5 |} 20.2 | 11.2 .6 
. me e 24 e ° me oS 9.2 8.3 e 
* .0 a ° ° ° 0.8 7 13.1 9.5 4 
* .0 .6 ° ° ° 0.6 -6 |} 13.7 9.4 9 
4-47 9 7 ° ° ° 0.3 5 7.1 6.9 .0 
8-46, mS a ° ° ° 0.0 3 6.7 | 84.9 .4 
8-47, .7 4 ° ° ° 0.3 .4 |) 21.5 | 76.6 9 
47.3 Sl .0 ° ° ° 2.9 .O |} 11, 1*] 63.28 a 
47.0 x .7 || 20.0 | 60.6 | 19.4 = * * 

16.8 a 3 18.1 | 63.4] 18.5 — 42.5 

16.8 ‘ 9 || 14.3 | 61.6 | 24.1 a 40.97 
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7.3 8.9 s. 6 * * 
6.7 20. 8 , 5 + . 
8.5 24.2 x * * 
8.5 28.4 ‘0 * * 
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SI.L.0. 
rm 1 Excluding overtime; figures for the month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Up to 43h. 444-47 h. 


-1938: 
3 Nov. ‘Bureau of the Census; non-agricultural employment, including self-employed; Oct. of each year. fm 
figures; ’Mar., June, Sept. * Ministry of Corporations. * Before May 1935: a=under 48 hours; b =48 hours.  May-Dec. 
atistics 1 Jan-June. 1 Including mines. 1 Up to 1937, Nov.; 1938, July; 1939, June; 1940 to 1945, Nov. “4 Enquiry of 
second 1 Jan. 1946, including building. * Mar. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


The War and Women’s Employment. The Experience of the United 
Kingdom and the United States. International Labour Office, Studies and 
Reports, New Series, No. 1. Montreal, 1946. vii + 287 pp. $1.50; 6s. 


During the war, two of the economically most important countries — the 
United Kingdom and the United States — were able to devote their total national 
effort to war production without suffering the interruption and deprivations of 
invasion and occupation, and in both these countries the impact of the artificially 
expanded economy has had great influence upon the use of women’s productive 
capacities. A study of that impact is presented in the above report, which forms 
an addition to the series on the economic status of women begun by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in the years preceding the war. Wherever possible, the 
data from the two countries are set forth in comparable form. In each case, an 
introductory chapter describes the pre-war evolution of women’s employment; 
this is followed by separate chapters devoted to the wartime position of women 
in the labour market, in industry, and in employments other than industrial. 
Post-war prospects and plans are also reviewed, and, finally, certain general con- 
clusions are drawn. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


FRANCE 


Revue francaise du travail. Vol. I, No. 1, April 1946. Ministére du travail 
et de la sécurité sociale, Paris. 35 frs. 


The first issue of 2 new monthly published by the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Security. The number opens with a statement of the Ministry’s programme 
of action and an account of the French social security plan. Articles on labour 
organisations and the United Nations, the trade union leader Georges Buisson, 
and ‘tthe United States Labor-Management Conference (November 1945) are 
followed by a series of ‘notes on social questions in France and in various foreign 
countries, a section containing statistics, and a bibliographical section. 


CHINA 


Industry. Chinese Ministry of Information (United Kingdom Office), 
Pamphlet No. 5. London, 1946. 39 pp. 


A pamphlet giving much useful information in compact form, written by Dr. 
C. S. Chen, a well-known authority on the subject of China's industrialisation 
and its problems. It is divided into four parts: (1) ‘‘“Why China Must Indus- 
trialise’’; (2) ‘‘What China Proposes To Do: Plans for Industry’’; (3) ‘China 
Welcomes Foreign Capital and Skill’; and (4) ‘‘The Place of Agriculture in a 
Scheme of Industrialisation”’. 

China must industrialise to raise the standard of living of the population and 
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to strengthen the defensive power of the nation. Four outstanding plans for in- 
dustrialisation are summarised: Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s scheme, the International 
Development of China, prepared over a quarter of a century ago; Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Ten-Year Plan, given in his book, China's Destiny, published 
three or four years ago; the Five-Year Plan drawn up by the United States Foreign 
Economic Administration at the request of the Chinese Government, in co- 
operation with the Chinese National Resources Commission and the Chinese 
Ministry of Communications; the revised Kuomingtang economic programme, 
which was adopted at the Sixth National Congress of the Party in May 1945. 
To put such plans into operation it is clear that China will need a great deal of 
help ‘n the form of capital investment and technical co-operation from highly 
industrialised countries in Europe and America. 

The fourth part of the pamphlet gives a summary of Dr. Sun Yat-sen's land 


policy. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


La Revue internationale. Vol. I, No. 1, December 1945. Editorial Board: 
Pierre BESSAIGNET, Charles BETTELHEIM, Gilles MARTINET, Maurice NADEAU, 
Pierre NAVILLE. Paris, 1945. 60 frs. 


According to the foreword to this new monthly review, the policy of its founders 
will be based on the principles of dialectical materialism, not rigidly or dogmati- 
cally, but for the purpose of throwing light on important issues and drawing 
attention to facts that ought not to be ignored. Science (including the social 
sciences, economics and history), philosophy, art and letters, are the fields to be 
covered, and the discussion of these subjects will be such as to appeal to a uni- 
versal audience, although most of the contributors will necessarily be French. 
Thus the review will live up to its title. 


Peace, Security & the United Nations. Edited by Hans J. MorGen- 
THAU. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1946. 134 pp. $1.50. 


This book consists of five addresses on the United Nations Charter by stu- 
dents of international affairs. Professor Corbett writes on ‘‘Power and Justice’, 
Professor Burns on ‘‘The Treatment of Enemy Powers’’, Professor Graham on 
“Great Powers and Small States’’, and Professor Schuman on ‘Regionalism and 
Spheres of Influence’. The fifth address, by Dr. Eugene Staley, deals with 
“World Organisation on the Economic Fronts’’. 

Dr. Staley attributes the importance given in the Charter to economic and 
social provisions to the realisation that prosperity, like peace, is indivisible; to 
the increased economic and social activity dl Govan necessitating inter- 


national organisation in this field; and to the recognition that economic and social 
maladjustments are among the causes of war. He outlines the development of 
international economic collaboration to its present stage of aiming at an expand- 
ing world economy through the promotion of full employment and a high level of 
international trade, and the development of underdeveloped countries. Successful 
economic collaboration, he concludes, is essential to the working of the United 
Nations Charter. 


A Cartel Policy for the United Nations. By Corwin D. EDWaArpDs, — 
Theodore J. Kreps, Ben W. Lewis, Fritz Macuiup, Robert P. TERRILL. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1945. vii + 124 pp. $1.25. 


A series of lectures delivered at Columbia University in the spring of 1945, 
presenting different aspects of American policy towards international cartels after 
the war. The book contains some recent information about cartel practices which 
has become available within the last few years and deals with the following sub- 
jects: the nature of the international cartel problem, the effect of cartels upon 
economic prosperity and political security, experience with unilateral action 
towards international cartels, cartels in post-war Europe, and the outlook for 
the adoption of an international policy towards cartels. 
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World Rubber and Its Regulation. By K. E. Knorr. Stanford Univer- 
sity, Cal., Stanford University Press, 1945. x +265 pp. $3. 


This volume forms No. 6 in the series of ‘Commodity Policy Studies’’ pub- 
lished by the Food Research Institute. The author describes the growth of the 
natural rubber industry, its welfare between the two world wars, and the rise of 
the synthetic rubber industry. His main topic, however, is that of controls, in 
particular, international control arrangements, the effects of which are carefully 
analysed. A special chapter is devoted to the major problems of United States 
policy in this matter. 


Co-operation in the Colonies. A Report from a Special Committee to 
the Fabian Colonial Bureau, London. George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1946. 
211 pp. 10s. 6d. 


The Committee responsible for this study has pooled the thought and ex- 
perience of administrators deeply versed in the technique of co-operation in the 
colonies, of other experts on colonial affairs, and of representatives of the British 
co-operative movement. Besides containing valuable factual material, the study 
lays down certain guiding principles and outlines a programme of action. As 
regards facts, it reviews the progress already achieved in each of the British 
colonies, and, analysing the main problems confronting the colonial peoples, it 
describes the principal forms of co-operative which can bring about or further 
their solution. In its doctrinal aspect the study forms a contribution to the new 
colonial policies now beginning to take shape, at a moment when the colonising 
powers are disposed to put their relations with the colonial peoples on a new 
basis, and to affirm or to reaffirm that the primary aim of oales ial policy is to 
protect and advance the interests of the inhabitants of the colonies. By combating 
indebtedness, by helping to improve technical methods of production, and by 
furthering economic emancipation and progress, co-operation has shown itself to 
be a suitable instrument for raising the standard of material living, and one 
which may also be regarded as a method of developing a sense of responsibility, 
as well as of providing training in business administration and citizenship, 

On the basis of the experience gained up to date, the authors make ¢ertain 
recommendations regarding the role of Governments of the colonising countries 
in the promotion of the co-operative movement among colonial peoples: a de- 
partment of co-operation should be set up at the British Colonial Office, with an 
advisory council to guide it; in each colony an independent department of co- 
operation, with a specially trained staff, should be established; and a Colonial 
Co-operation Act should be introduced, which would cover all forms of co- 
operatives, 


Trends in Collective Bargaining. A Summary of Recent Experience. 
By S. T. WILLIAMSON and Herbert Harris, New York, The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1945. ix + 254pp. $2. 


This analysis of the trends in collective bargaining in the United States is 
written for the general reader and is based on a comprehensive survey made 
under the auspices of the Twentieth Century Fund covering 16 major industries. 
It forms a sequel to two other studies prepared under the same auspices: Labor 
and the Governmeni, published in 1935, and How Collective Bargaining Works, 
published in 1939. The present volume also contains the “‘Report and Recom- 
mendations of the Labor Committee’”’ of the Fund, in which several suggestions 
are made designed to improve collective bargaining methods. 


The Bogey of Economic Maturity. By George TerBorGH. Chicago, 
Machinery and Allied Products Institute, 1945. xviii + 263 pp. $3. 


This book is a criticism of Professor Alvin Hansen's thesis that economic 
maturity aggravates the problem of unemployment in the western world, and 
especially in the United States. According to this thesis, economically mature 
countries must contend not only with cyclical depressions, but also with secular 
factors which aggravate the tendency for savings to exceed investment at high 
levels of employment, such as a declining rate of population growth, disappear- 
ance of the frontier, a tendency for innovations to become capital-saving, the 
growing importance of corporate and institutionalised saving, and a high indi- 
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vidual propensity to save due to high income. The author examines each of these 
factors in turn and comes to the conclusion that the facts do not warrant the views 
expressed by Professor Hansen and others. He thinks, therefore, that economic 
statesmanship should aim, not at reducing savings and ‘adopting a compensatory 
fiscal policy, but at policies of a different kind. He considers it of great impor- 
tance that steps should be taken to create an environment hospitable to enter- 
prise, sympathetic with its incentives and necessities, and sanctioning its rewards. 
Means and policies should also be evolved to banish the spectre of prolonged 
depressions and mass unemployment. 


Towards Full Employment. By A. H. Assati. London, Baskerville Press, 
1945. 71 pp. 2s. 6d. 


This is a popular pamphlet on one of the principal economic and social prob- 
lems of the day. It follows in the main the Keynesian analysis, which is now very 
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It purports merely to survey the existing general situation, examine the issues, 
and state the problems, without recommending solutions. An attempt to map 
out solutions will be the subject of another study, to be published later by the 
same association. 
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